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T^ THE * 

HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 



^h m r ^ ption ^ the l3Hwl» y ■■» £ < —> #, R6MgitHf md 
^ Ckmicmf <f she atu». 

THE northern diTimB of Great Britaiii, an* 
tiontly caHed Cakdocda, now Scot]and^ lies 
between the 54th and 59th degree of north latl^ 
todeta]id(helt«aitd7tiiofvestiongitade. The 
Tweed oo the caatearn cm^t, aad the Seaway 
Fhfth e» the wesfey.detevmiae the lifliita' between 
Eniftamd and Scotland. Tha Germift ocean, 
with^^lie Deucaledontaa and the iTkh aeaa, iow 
srouBd its eastec% eetfthem^ and weatefii coasts. 
The isles efOrkne^p and ShethiBd Me eontignetta 
te it»«iorthem extrsmi^y theHebnditB are ad* 
jacent to 'm north*^rest sherca, add Mim i^ seen 
from tlie south-west coast. 

The climate of Scotland is sneh as might be 
ei^iected in a latHnde eo remotey and a country 
so monntaincbs. in the eastern parts there ts 
not so much humidity as in Eng^nd, owing to 
the inountaiiis on the wcst^ wiuch amest the va- 
pours kom the Atkntic^ The western coun« 
tries, on the other hand, aredeloged whh rain, 
an additional obstacle to the progress of agricul- 
ture. Even the winter ia more distinguishable 
by the abundance of snow^ thaa by the intensity 
of frost ; but in s%immer> the heat of the sun is 
reflected with great power in the narrow vales- 
A 2^ 
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2 SCOTLAND* * 

between the mountidiis, so as sometxmes to occa* 
non a phenomenon of gfittering particles that 
seem to swim before the eye* 

The face of the country is in genend moiiii- 
tainous, to thi^ extent perhaps of two-thhds^ 
whence the isolation is of necessity slender in 
comparison with the admeasurement*" In the 
sottth^^west, the ancient province of Gafioway pie* 
sents an assemblage of hills, y^ich seldom de* 
scribe any uniform chsdn from the bay of Glen* 
luce, which extends towards Loch Ryan, and 
thence in a N* £• direction to Loch Doon, the 
source of the river Doon, which joins th$ bcbl 
near Ayr*. Other ridges run in various direcr 
tions, generally north and south, according to 
the course of the rivers, tiU we arrive at the 
Nith, near which is CruSel, a detached summit 
of considerable height. But the chief elevs^on 
orthis part of Scotland is that metalliferous ridge 
in its verf centre, called Lead-Uills, &c* whence 
many rivers descend in aH directions to tl» sea* 
Thechiefsumiftttpfthat ridge is HartfeU* Not 
far to the north is Tinto, a remarkable solitary 
mountain, and Queensberry^Hill, about the same 
elevation* Bei^ick Law, and the romantic 
summits ia the neighbourhood of Edinburgh^ 
close the list of the southern hills. 

On passing the Forth, appears the. range of 
Ochill hills* The Grampians may be consider- 
ed as a grand frontier chain, extending from 
Loch Lom6nd to Stonehave, and forming the 
southern boundary of the Highlands, though four 
or five c0tfuiies on the north-east of that chain> 
have ii^ their eastern and northern parts the 
name and advantages of Lowlands* 
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: The tnoiahioii to the GnaBfians is grMbuii^ 
cooinfldng of the Sei^y hills on the ettt» the 
OduUs in the. middle^ and Campey luUs on the 
west. To the Gremptan chain belongs Ben Lo- 
mond, BenLeddy, Benmore, Ben Lawresy {the 
chief summit 4015 £eet above the level <Mf the 
aea ;) Shfiudlion, Ben Voriich, and other less im« 
portant elevaticMis on the east ; Mount Battochi 
in Kincardinshire, and Ben Cruachan in Argyll- 
shire* 

The highest mountain io Great Britain, ia 
Ben Neyis, of 4350 feet in height, not above aan 
quarter of that of Mount Blanc* This mountain 
has not hitherto been e^ored by any nuneral- 
ogist* On the north-east, it preaents a preci- 
(dee nearly peipendicular, and of prodigious 
height ; by some accounts ISOO £eeu 
. The view frcuaxthe summit is grand, exhibit- 
ing moat of the western Highlands from the PspB 
of Jura to the hiJis of CuiUen in Skye : on the 
east it extends to Ben Lawres, in Perduhire, and 
the river Ness, a view of about eighty miles ill 
extent* The ai^rior hi^ of the mountain is id* 
Idost destitute of vegetati<M)« The summit is flat, 
with a gentle declivity. Snow remauns in the 
crevices, throughout the year, but here are no 
Glacieres or other magnificent Al]nne features* 

It would be difficult to divide the remaining 
mountains into distindt lines or groupes. Near 
.^Fort Augustus stands the long mountain of Co* 
riarok, over which a military road has been car- 
ried in a %ig-zc^ directi(HU About thirty miles 
to the east rises the mountain Cairngorm, or the 
Blue Mountain, clothed vrith almost perpetual 
«»nw ; as i^ Bembourds inferior hills are with* 
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out miBilMn V^wa tk« c&atem parte Inve little^ 
of unifiMrm flatness, but are siv«etfy <ilf ersified 
with hill and dale. 

The forests ofSGotknd are veiy rare, khi 
iDOg flUiGc the SjlvB, Caledonia has vani^riied* 
The rnhxAe county ofSelkirk was formerly deao- 
minated Ettric Forest. There was a considera- 
ble forest in the west of Aberdeenshire, that of 
Mar, where ^ill remains the forest <^ Aberne^ 
thy. In the cod!SAty of Sutherland was the forest 
of Sietadal^, and in the north of the same county 
Parf forest. The county of Argyle cont»&s 
Boachiltive forest on the north. Mention 19 
made by late travellers of a royal forest neu? 
Loch Ketterin, called Finglas, bat for this there 
teems no authority. The forest of Athol, in th« 
same county, does not appear liable to the same 
objection. Plantations are, however, very nu- 
merous throughout the cbuntry. The rich rough- 
ness of an English prospect, diver»fied wi^ afli 
abundance of wood, even in the he<%e rows, it 
in Scotland rarely visible, whence the nudity of 
the country makes a strong impression on the 
stranger. But the laudable exerticms of many 0% 
the nullity and gentry, who plant trees by mil* 
Mons, win soon remove this reproach. The ma-^ 
ritime gales are noxious to such plantations; but. 
experience and attention will devise some me« 
thod of protecting the young plant. 

The chief rivers in Scotland &re,^the Tay^the 
€lyde, and the Forth. The principal source of 
the Tay is the lake of the same name. Soon after 
this noble river issues from the lake, it is joined 
by several lesser streams ; after passing PerdH 
where it is navigable, it flows by Dundee, befow 
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which it forms a grand estuary, or frith. The 
mouth of the Clyde below Glas||;ow, is equally 
advantageous to navigation. The falls of the 
Clyde near Lanerk, are objects well deserving 
the attention of the traveller. The Pirth of 
Forth is a remarkable gulph fortped by the 
mouth of that river, and dividing the Lowthians 
from Fifeshire- The Dee, the Don, the Spey, 
are the rivers most worthy of notice in the north. 

Throughout Scotland there are a great many 
beautiful lakes, but the chief in extent and mag- 
nificence is that of Loch Lomond, studded with 
romantic islands, and adorned with shores of the 
greatest diversity. The depth of this lake, near 
the bottom of Ben Lomond, is from 60 to 80 fa- 
thoms. Lock Levin, in Fifeshire, attracts ob- 
servation from historical &me. Loch Tay is a 
grand and beautiful expanse of water ; at its 
eastern extremity are placed the noble mansion 
and plantations of the earl of Braidalbin. Loch 
Ness rivals Loch Tay in extent and reputation ; 
its ^reat depth (155 &thoms) is the causQ why it 
never freezes. 

A bill has lately passed in parliament, for 
joining by a canal that chain of lakes, which 
runs from the Murray Firth in a S. W. direction 
into the western ocean. 

Thechief minerals of Scotland are lead, iron, 
and coal. The Iea<l|fnines in the south of La- 
narkshire, luid the neighbouring county of Dum- 
fries, have been long known. Iron is found in 
various parts ; the Carron ore is found in slaty 
masses in an adjacent coal mine, of which it 
sometimes forms the roof. This ore is smelted 
with -the red greasy iron ore from Uiverston ia 

Vol. XXL B 
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Lancashire, which imparts easiei'iriision aiid sti- 
perior value. Coal has been worked m Scotland 
for a succession of ages. iEneas Sylvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius II. mentions that 



A.D. 

1450. 



he beheld with wonder black stones giren 

J as alms to the poor of Scotland. The Lowthians 

'■- and Fifeshire particularly abound with this useful 

mineral, which also extends into Ayrshire, and 

^>*; to the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

In passing to the less important minerals, the 
new earth found at Strontian, in the district of 
Sunart and parish of Artinamurchan, Is now 
consecrated in numerous systems of mineralogy 
and chemistry. Ben Ne\is afibhls beautiful gra- 
nite ; fine statuary marble is found in Assyiit, and 
at Blair Gowrie, in Perthshire ; a black marble, 
fretted with white, like lace-work, occurs neap 
Fort William ; dark brown with white, at Cam- 
buslang Clydesdale ; and jasper is Ibund in 
various places. 

Several beautiful species of marble have been 
lately found in the western isles, especially in 
those of Tirey and Col, near Mull : no similar 
marble being found any where, French natm^al- 
ists have called it Tirite, from the name of the 
island- It is of a rose colour, penetrated with 
small irregular crystals of green hornblende. 

One of the most surprising objects of curio- 
sity is the vast basaltic eavem of the isle of 
Staffa, called now FingaPs Cave. The entrance 
of the cave is fifty-six feet in height, and thirty- 
five in breadth : the whole length or depth is 
one hundred and forty feet. ^ It is supported on 
each side by beautiful columns disposed in the 
most exact order, and in form resembJiiig the 
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DDOvt regulftr pi)1ar& m aTchilectare« The whole 
south->yest of the island is likewise supported bj 
Hanger of those pillars above fif^y feet high, and 
some above sixty feet thick^ standing in natural 
colonnades* 

The zoology of Scotland ' presents little re- 
markable as distinct from that of England* Tht 
small horses of Galloway seem to have been a 
primitive breed, and in diminutive size are ex- 
ceeded by those of Shetland. The cattle iji 
i&alloway are often without horns ; a defect which 
Js supposed to be compensated by the superior 
quantity and quaUty of the milk* The Kylies 
are a. middle-sizi^ breed from the province of 
Kyle, and other districts of Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway* On the east are found large cattle and 
jhorses of various breeds* 

The sheep are smaller and shorter than those 
of England ; those of Shetland are remarkable 
Ibf the fineness of the wool, which is however in- 
terspersed with coarser piles. Goats are not so 
numerous as might be expected: this animal 
yields useful leatlu^ and milk, and might occa- 
. inonally supply the want <^ other provision* Of 
wild aniiQsds there remain none now but the fox 
and the wild cat* Only since 1680, the race of 
wolves has been exterminated* 

The aurochsj whose bones and horns are yet 
found buried under many layers of earth, were 
the largest of the ancient Caledoman quadru- 
peds : although not nourished by carnage, yet 
the slightest provocation ^vas at any time enough 
to exasperate them to rage, and their rage was 
death to almost every inhabitant of the forest* 
The stag and the roe^ particularly the latter, are 
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no strangers to the Highlands. Ambng the bfati)^ 
those worthy of notice are the eagle and falcon* 
The shores and islands present numerous kinds 
of sea-fowl* The musical tribe is not indeed 
very numerous. The sky-lark, the thrush, the 
blackbird, and Me vis, are not unknown ; but the 
sweet notes of Philomel have never yet been 
•heard in the North. 

Scotland abounds with fish of all khids, and 
•ontributes gready to the supply of the English 
market, particularly in lobsters and salmon* On 
the nbrthern and western coasts are numerous 
seals ; and it appears, from the Ufe of S. Co* 
lumbii, that the ancients had a methpd of ren^ 
dering them tame and obedient to call. The 
whale sometimes appears, and the basking shark 
frequently plays ia the western inlets. Pearls 
are found in the rivers Frith and Yethan, in a 
large kind of muscle. The herrings appear off 
l^hetland in vast columns in the month of June, 
alterttig the very appearance of the ocean, which 
ripples like a current. These columns have 
been computed to extend five or six miles in 
length, by three or four in breadth, and in bright 
weather reflect a variety of splendid colours; 
They afterwards divide to the east and west of 
Great Britain, furnishing a pro^dential supply 
of food to many barren districts. 

Among the ancient monuments still to be dis- 
covered in Scotland, the most remarkable are 
the remains of the Roman wall, between the 
friths of Forth and Clyde. 

The Roman camps and forts are still visible in 
many places* Druidical temples, or places of 
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mdffBDLetAy ar^ xmmerovis. Therci is a remarka- 
ble one in the ble of Levis^ where perfaa|m vof^ 
Barcha resided^ if this does aot ratlttr belong to 
the settlement of the Norwegians. The eft» 
gpraven obeEsks feuod at Forres areof uncertain 
date and origin. Of ancient ch»iches» there aK 
some remains worthy of notice: the ctOhedrsl of 
Kirkwall, in Orkney, has entirely escaped the 
ravages of the reformation. Other churchm 
and abbeys present still venen^le ruins. 

The g^sneral c<»nmerce of Scotland is in most 
respects similar to that <d England, though oa 
a smaller scale. The chief exports are cottons, 
muslins, linen, stockings, lead, iron, and coal; 
the fisheries fimush a considerable store af mer* 
chandize. The imports are timber, wines, 
brandy, mm, sugar, rice, and indigo. 

The most remadcable inland navigatioo is the 
excellent and extensiTe canal fitim the Forth to 
theClyd^ precisely thirty-five miles in length, 
which saves a navigation of six hundred miles 
sound by Fentland Fridi ; the dimen^ons of 
this canal are greatly superior to any work of 
the same kind in South Britain ; its depth is 
seven feet, its breadth at the surface Mty*six 
fiaet, the locks sevi^ty-five feet long, and their 
gates twenty feet wide ; it is raised fix)m the 
Carron by twenty locks, in a tmct of ten miles, 
to the amazing height of one hundred and fifty- 
five feet above the medium of full sea-mark. In 
some places, the canal is carried through solid 
rock. There are in the whole eighteen draw-^ 
bri^;es, and fifteen aqueduct bridges, one over » 
river* 
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Agriculture, in most places capable 6£ fin- 
provement, has made »{»<) progress of late 
yeara. The Highlands are chiefiy destined for 
pasture. 

The cities <^ Edinburgh and Glasgow would 
do honour to any country. In each there is an 
old and new town, which form a pleasing contrastt 

There are other towns, where trade Bjod in* 
dustry are daily increasing : such as Aberdeen) 
Dundee, Montrose, &c. 

The law of Scotland differs essentially froni 
that of England, being founded in a great mea^ 
sure upon the civil law. It parUy consists o£ 
statute law ; but many of the ancient statutes 
never having been enforced, the chief rule of this 
sort arises from the decisions of th& ses^n^ 
which are carefully preserved and published as 
precedei^ts. The session, conskting of a pre- 
sident and fourteen senators, is the highest amrt 
of justice ; they are all appointed fi>r life by his 
Majesty* In civil matters there are no juries as 
in England.; criminal causes are determined by 
the m^ority, not by the unaninuty of the jury^ 
as in England. . * 

The progress of the regal power was much 
more slow in Scotland than in England, owing to 
the nature of the country, in many parts inac« 
cessible, which enabled chieftains to establish 
and maintain an independent authority. The 
prince was rather a general than a king ; his mv 
litary command was extensive ; his civil jurisdie« 
tion almost nothing ; bb revenues were scanty ;. 
be had no standing army. The king's demesnes, 
or his crown lands furnished subsistence for his 
court. 
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The parliament, from Hie time of Malcolm IL 
appears to have been composed of eccle«iasdcal 
a^d lay bembasy each oi whom claimed a aepa* 
rate vote* After the creation of royal borou^b% 
the klng^ was induced to require these corpora- 
ticxis to said deputies for making a bargain with 
regard- to the taxes demanded of them. 

It 16. remarkable that the boroughs formed a 
peculiar court for promoUng their common in- 
terest. A late author attributes this institution 
to court infincsioe : it has more the appearance 
of a republiom leagoe, such as the Hanseatic» 
and that of other Imperial towns in Germany* 
for their mutual pnyte^tion. The convention of 
the horoaghs stiU exists: but seems to have little 
power or utility. In ^e more opulent towns, 
chanabersc^ commerce have the preference. 

There have been of late many diacossioos 
about the boi^ reform. The ciiU complained 
of Is, that the old m^strates elect the new, and 
they are not responsible to the byrgh at large for 
the management of their funds. Members of 
psii»inent for the bomughs are elected by the 
council only. 

The Scotdsh pariiament always sat. in one 
house. By this union, it was visible that the in^ 
fluehce of the great nobility must always predo- 
minate* The lords of the articles prepared and 
digested biUs in such a manner, that nothing 
more than the mere assent or dissent of the 
meeting should^be wanting ; and that thus, in a 
day or two at most, its deliberations might be 
ended. 

Such persons were the usual ministers of the 
crown, and therefore favoured the prerogative. 
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The getitrfy or smull vassajs of the crawfi, 
were commanded by Jamea L to attend ia pariia<- 
meat) as he bad observed (during his captivl^} 
was done in Ei^land. As the poverty of that 
class of vassals was so great* they disobefed the 
Older. By another statute, James excused them 
from personal attendance^ but required them to 
send represaitatives : but it was a full century 
afterwards befiure this measure was made efiectu* 
al. 

In the &mous manifesto drawni up by parlia- 
ment in 1320, and addressed tathe pope, they 
plainly intimate^ that Robert Bruce had be^a 
advanced by their authority^ and that if ever 
they should, abandon their cause, th^ would exn 
pel him and chuse another. 

When Robert Bruce ventured in parliament a 
tittle inconsiderately to question some of the 
nobility by what title they held their estates, 
they drew their swords : " By these," said they, 
^ we have acquired them, and we will maintain 
them." 

The Scots Parliament assumes a dictatorial 
tone: no petitions to the sovereign but rules* 
Thus in a statute made in the reign of James I* 
it is said, 

^' The parliament has determined and ordained 
that our lord the king shall ^r (cause to) mend 
his money." The Scottish house of parliament 
had the uncontrouled power of legislation. It 
imposed taxes, and regulated the application of 
them ; it determined^^^ace or war, regulated 
forces, appointed govemors, &c. it put an end 
to its own meetings, appointed others to be held 
at particular times and places ^ it even interfered 
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m the domestic concerns, and in the marriage of 
the sovereign. 

Since the revoIuticMi of 1688, the ecclesiastical 
government of Scotland is o£ the presbyterian 
form, an establishment long opposed by its mon- 
archs as unfavorable to the royal influence. Ex- 
perience has shewn that the prejudice was un- 
feuQded ; but violent commotions happened before 
&e presbyterian system triumphed. To the gen- 
eral assembly laymen also are admitted under the 
name of RuHng Eiders, and constitute about one 
third of this venerable body. All clerical matters 
are discussed in this ,court, which admits of no 
appeal but to the British parliament. In general, 
the present clergy deserve the greatest pndsc, as 
men of enUghtened minds and moderate conduct- 
Dissenters, however, are very numerous. The 
secedera, who separated from the churqh in 1 73 2, 
were themselves divided soon after into two bo- 
dies, the burghers and antiburghers. The me- 
thodists have a great many followers, the quakers 
and unitarians but few. Among the higher or- 
ders, the church of England and the episcopal 
church of Scotland is the prevailing religion. 
There are but few Roman catholics, and these 
chiefly in the north, and in the remote High- 
lands. 

The Scottish language in the Lowlands is the 
AUg^o Saxon, blended with the ancient Scandina- 
viap. In the Highlands it is the Gaelic or Erse, 
a malect of the Celtic. English, however, is un- 
derstood every where, and even spoken by all 
people of education. A distinction of dress still 
prevails in the dialects, which, after the last at- 
tempt of the Stuart race, (1745,) was prohibited 
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by the British parHament. But tins act lias mjr 

prudently never been put in force* , 

The national characters bestowed upon the in- 
habitants of different countries, xiiust be received 
with large allowances for exagg^eration and pre* 
judice. 

The shrewdness, cunning, and selfishness im- 
puted to the people of Scotland* are merely tho 
un&vourable. aspect of that sagacity which en* 
ables them to discover their own interest^ to ex^ 
tricate themselves from difficulty, and to act upon 
every occurrence with decision and prudence. 

The national spirit of Scotchmen- has beeo 
much taken, notice of, insomuch, that they are 
supposed to be all in a confederacy to comment 
and extol one another. We may remark, that as 
candidates for feme, or for profit in the Lond<» 
market, they are greatly the minority, and it is 
not surprising, that in such a situation they 
should feel a common bond of union, like that of 
strangers in a hostile country. 

The deficiency of Scotti^ authors in every 
department connected with wit and hunooo ^^ . 
been universally admitted. This may have pro- 
ceeded from the difficulty they meet with in at- 
taining such a command of the English language 
as must be requisite for the forcible and humor* 
ous delineation of ordinary life and manners.* 

As the common people were extremely de- 
pendent upon the higl^r classes, they became 



* A noted literary character has waggishly obaervedy ifi 
speaking of the learning of Scotland, " that every one 
hat a mouthiul, but nobody a beHyfiil'* 
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cautious ot giving offence, and de&irous of re- 
cofmmendmg themselves by an obliging deport- 
ment, by an obsequious attentlony and by a stu- 
died exprfessioh of zeal and afiTection. Thehabits 
prodticed by such a situation are doubtless not 
rety &TourabIe to plain dealmg and sinceriry, 
however mucb they may fit the possessor for the 
intercourse of the world, and render him expert 
m smoothing the frowns, or improying the smiles 
of fortune. 

A strong predilection for the learned profes- 
sions is very prevalent in Scotland, and men of 
an active disposition are readily induced to mi- 
grate to foreign countries for the purpose of ad« 
vancing their fortune. 

Intelligence, sagacity, and disposition to learn- 
ing; descends to tho common people in Scotland* 
Since the reign of James VI. public schools are 
established in every parish to teach readings 
writing, and arithmetic, and even Latin and 
Greek, and several bi'anches of mathematics. 
The Scottish nation in general received an intel- 
lectual stimulus at the reformation, which pro- 
duced energy and activity, not only in examin- 
ing religious opinions, but in the general investi- 
gation of truth. 

Of all the common trades in the hands of the 
vulgar, that of gardeiyng approaches the nearest 
to a liberal profession. A gardener easily be- 
comes a botanist, and if he knows any thing of 
the medical virtues of plants, he is exalted by the 
credulity of his neighbours into a species of phy- 
sician. In Scotland every gardener learns to 
draw bIood,and thus becomes a surgeon. These 
advantages have produced a predilection for this 
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1^ employment, and Scotland now has the merit of 
furnishing a large projportion of the gardens over 
Great Britain. 

The population, according to tlie statistical 
account, appears to be about one million and a 
half, wh^h amounts to no more than fifty-seven 
inhabitants to each sqttare mile i its superficial 
contents being computed at 27,793 square miles, 
a proportion of about one third to that of Ire- 
land. This defect of population arises partly 
from the continual emigrations to Amenca, and 
partly from the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, amounting perhaps to one half not suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Fr(m the most ancient Reeordatothe Union qf the 
Scofa €Ptd Picta* 

nPHE ongiQ of the first inhabitants of Scotland 
-^ is uncertain. Britain lying condguous at 
three points, to Gaul, to Ireland, and to Scandi- 
navia, may have received inhabitants from these 
three different countries. From Gaul it has 
been confessedly supplied with the greater part 
of its first occupants. Colonists have mutually 
^ migrated from the Scottish and the Irish shores ^ 
and if the adjacent coasts of Scandinavia were 
indeed peopled before the Celts or Belgs couki 
penetrate into the northern parts of Britain, we 
might with some reason conclude, that the first , 
inhabitants of ancient Caledonia were a Scandi- 
navian colony. Let us rather confess our uncer- 
tainty than fondly substitute conjecture for his- 
torical truth. 

The history of Scotlaxid commences with the 
victories of the Romans over its ancient inhabit- 
ants. Agricola, the general of Domitlan, dis- 
played the triumphant ensigns of Rome at ttie 
foot of the Grampian mountains. The various 
Vol. XXI. C 
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tribes of the natives in vain combined to oppose 
his progress. The scenes are still distinguished 
on which the disorder and the unsteady impetuo- 
sity of the Caledonians yielded to Roman disci- 
pline and Roman valour* 

But Agricola's victories were too splendid not 
to move the jealousy of the tyrant whom he 
served. He was prevented by. his recal from 
penetrating to the most northern limits of Scot- 
land, and from completing the conquest of all 
the British isles. 

Before he left the island he had considerably 
enlarged the limits of the Roman empire, and 
had fortified the isthmus between the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde by a line of military posts. 

For mprc than thirty years after this period^ 
all that we can gather from the Roman historians 
IS, that the provincial Britons struggled from 
time to time to recover their freedom, while the 
free natives were perpetually renewing their in- 
ixjads, and the Romans, wearied out by the in- 
cessant conflict, insensibly contracted the limits 
of their dominions. 

At length Adrian ascended the Imperial 
throne. It was the policy of this emperor to \4sit 
in person the various provinces of his dominions^ 
The state in which he found Britain, induced 
him to relinquish a large extent of territory to 
the invasion of the barbarians of Caledonia, and 
to fortify tiiose provinces which were yet defen- 
sible, by an earthen wall extending between the 
mouth of the river Tyne and the Solway Firth. 

Thus was all Scotland, in some measure, aban- 
doned to the Caledonians and their British allies, 
who had been by them eaoouraged to shake oflT 
the Roman yoke. 
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But what the necessities of one period^ or the 
policy of one emperor, had made the Romans 
relinqmshy a change of circumstances, or of 
counsels, soon prompted them to resume* Ur- 
bicus, under Adrian's successor, reconquered the 
southern division of Scotland, and raised another 
earthen wall for a barrier to protect his conquest ; 
nearly in the same line, in which Agricola had 
established his fortified posts, between the Firths 
<^ Forth and Clyde. 

The Meatoe, (the people inhabiting the inter* 
mediate space between these two wails^ called 
Pretentu^e3,} thus by turns lost and recovered 
their freedom. - But they never rested in patient 
aubmission to the Roman yoke. 

In the reign of Antoninus, the philosopher, 
they agun straggled to expel their foreign lords. 
Their eSbrts were unsuccessful, or were at least 
speedy repressed by Calpumius Agricola. 

In the supceeding reign of Comodus, the Ca- 
ledonians burst through the barrier which Urbi- 
cus had &rmed to restrain their inclusions, ex* 
4cited the Meatoe to join their expedition, and 
penetrated with fierce impetuodty into the pro- 
vinces beyond Adrian's wall. They were soon 
defeated and repulsed by Maroellus. But this 
general was succeeded by a series of weak or 
base commanders, hated or despised by their own 
troops, and unfit to guard the fit)ntier of a d^^ 
ciiniag empire. % 

At length Pertinax, destined to die emperor, 
and after him Clonus Albinus, who also assum- 
ed the Purple, restored order and discipline 
among the Roman troops in Britain, and awed 
the incroach'ing barbarians, fint tlie ambitioA 
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of the empire withdrew Albinus from the defence 
of the British frontier. 

The Caledonians renewed their incurnonsy 
ftnd were again seconded by the Meato, who had 
by this time almost fully vindicated their inde* 
pendence. Virius Lupus, a governor, sent bjr 
Severus, was forced to bny ^e retreat of the 
invaders with money, when he could not repidss 
them in arms. Secure of feeble opposition and 
hopeful of levying from time to time the same 
tribute, the barbarous warriors continued to infest 
the Roman provinces with incessant hostilities^ 
They were enemies not unworthy of Sevenis* 
Superior to the infirmities of age, he came into 
Britain to aid the yielding provincials* The 
country between the two walls Was the scene of 
many a skirmish, in which the natives, with va- 
rious success, strove to turn or retard the pro- 
gress of the Roman army. But neiUier disease^ 
xior the natural difficulties of the country, nor 
the valour of its inhabitants, could prevent Be* 
verus from carrying his victorious arms into Ca- 
ledonia. The vanquished inhabitants were gl&d 
f o purchase peace by the surrender of their arm^ 
and the cession of a part of their territory* 

The last great work executed by Severus, waa 
the erection of a stone wall twelve feet high, and 
eight in thickness, nearly in the same direction 
as the turf wall of Adrian, and extended from 
near Tinmouth, on the eastern coast to the Sc4^ 
way Filth on the westenv 

Yet the terror of Severus could not long ovei^ 
awe the fierce courage of the Caledonians and 
Meatoe. Hardly had the dying emperor retired 
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fptk York; vfh&i they renewed the war* CaracaDa 
Mraa sent against them ; but, in his ansuety, first 
tQ seecure the succe8S]<xi of the empire, and then 
to epjoy the ple^urea cf Aome, he soon Cemu- 
oated, by a peace, those hostiiities, which he had 
fix>m tiie beginning negligently prosecoted* 

The walls of Severos had ft>r more than a cen- 
tury protected the provincial Britons behind it 
from the invasion of their northern enemies* The 
Scots and Picts now broke through it. Lupici- 
nus was sent by Julian against them i they re* 
tired at his approach* But they soon renewed 
the invasion, and again burst through the wall* 
They continued their ravages unchecked, till at 
leoglh the .father of the great Theodosius was 
sent against them* He came upon ihem near 
Xiondon) encumbered with loads of spoil, and 
xnultitudes of prisoners* They fled before the- 
iiero, leaving their plunder and their captives be^ 
hipd them: He pursued their flight till they 
were driven beyond the W9II of Antoninus* Re- 
at^ing this barrier against their future inroads, 
he reduced the southern division of Scotland in*- 
to a province, and, iii honour of the emperor,, 
named it Valentia*. 

« When the Roman forces, and the flower of the 
British youth followed to the Continent, the 
usurper Maximus, and his son Victor, in their 
unsuccessful opposition to the avenger of Gi*a- 
tian, provincial Britain was left a defenceless- 
prey to the Scots and Picts, who rushed upon it 
with eager rapacity*. Amidst th^ subsequent 
distresses of the empire, the Romans assisted the 
Britons, iHit with a feeble and temporary aid, 
' s\nd. at. last were obliged to refuse their protee^ 
C3. ' ■ 
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lion, and toifvithdraw all their forces from the 
]skiid« 

The ahject BritonSy thus reduced t& 
■— r^" despair, and listening only to the suggeft* 
tions of fear, imprudently iavited the pro* 
tectibfi of the Saxons. 

The Caledonians soon found more formidable 
enemies in the Germans. The Scots and Picts 
were routed near Stamford in a Moody battle^ 
And the victorioas allies established themselves 
in the fairest provinces of South Britain, and in 
the south-east of Scotland up to the Rrtb of 
Fortli. It is even doubtful whether some laOBer 
par^s did not scatter thetnseLves over the whole 
eastern coast from the Forth to the Murray 
Firth. 

In the course of the sixth century, Ida, 
^'^f' the leader of a body oi ^gtes, fomided 
- the ^higdom of Northumberknd, com- 
prehending tKe countieji of Northumberland^ the 
Merse, and the three Lowthiana. 

In thdr first struggles with the Britons, the 
Anglo Saxons were induced to seek the alhanoe 
of the Scots and PictS) who at this penod were 
governed by their own hereditary princes* 

If we may trust old chronicles, the line of 
Fergus had ere this time been settled on the Scot- 
tish throne, and the race of the Drust on the Pic- 
tish. But the history of all these princes is for 
some centuries toa barren^ or too &bulous to 
merit a particular detail* 

-^ At length, in consequence of intermar- 

g* ' riages between the royal families of the 

two nations, after a long series of wars^ 

the Scots and Pic^ Wf re united under one sove* 
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rei^^ Ketmelh Mac Alpin, bdr and reiireaente* 
live of the Scottifh regal line, wbo^ ^teranot 
inglorious reig^n, died at Forteriot, learing to his 
•uccessora whole nation whom he had fijuad 
enemies, now subjects and friends* 



CHAPTER II. 

From the Vmon of the Scots ond Picta to MaT" 
colm Canmore* 

DONALD, brother to Kenneth, ^.^^^^ 
reigned four years. He was ^i^.^^ 
followed by Constantine, his ne* 
phew^ son of Kenneth. 

At this tiipe Denmark, and the northern n»- 
tkois sent over great numbers of their inhabitants 
Id Scotland as well as England. Constantine 
offisred them a fnendly reception, and thus pro- 
cared some respite from their depredations. 

Another party of Danes, landed on the coast 
of Fife, and committed most horrid barbarities. 
Constantine defeated one of their chiefe in a 
pitched battle, but was in Ins turn totally routed 
by another, and, being made prisoner, was be- 
headed by the enemy in a cave, called afterwards 
the Devil's Cave. Constantine was sue- ^^ 
oeeded by his brother £th, who reigned but 
one year. 

Theprince,whonext mounted the 
throne, was Gregory sufhamed the |r-[Jt, 
Great. The extreme cruelties com- 
mitted by the Danes, and the inability of the 
Ssxon princes to protect their northern domi- 
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nions, induced many of tlie inhalutants to put 
themselves under the protection of Gregory, and 
to pay him homage. 

He recovered Fife from the Danes and Plcts. 
The former he pursued into Northumberland, 
where he defeated them under their leader, Hard- 
nute, or rather Halfden ; and having expelled 
them that province, he turned his arms against 
the Cambrian Britons, who had seized on Dum- 
barton and the adjacent provinces, which for- 
merly belonged to their ancestors. 

An accommodation was entered into, but vio- 
lated by the Cambrians, who invaded Annandale* 
Their prince was defeated and slain, and Gre- 
gory made himself master <rf Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. His successes did not termi- 
nate here. 

The king of Ireland being a minor, his autho- 
rity was usuiped by two fiictious noblemen. 
Gregory passed over ta Ireland in person, and, 
after several victories, entered the capital a9 
guardian of the young king ; appointed a. regency, 
and having left garrisons in the strongest forr 
tresses, he returned into Scotland, where he 
. finished a life of action and of glory at 
3' • Dundon in the Garioch, and was buried 
with his ancestors at Icolmkili. 

It is certain that a great friendship subsisted 
between Alfred and Gregory, and that the fir- 
mer agreed to yield to the latter all the lands ber 
longing to the Scots and Picts between the two 
praetentures. * 

Donald III. ^^^'^ friendship continued under 

Donald III., the worthy successor 

#f Gregory. Alfred received considerable ser- 
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Tice in liis vrson vith the Danes firaim a body of 
Scottisli trao(tt sent to bis ssdstflKO. 

Another pvety of Danish robbers were pfain* 
dering Murray and Ross. Donald bravely en- 
countered them, and, after a signal vjctory, in 
i/rhich he killed some thousands of tbeniy be 
died mnch lamented m the deventh year of his 

Edward tin cAder, at this time ^ . ... 

king of England, uneasy at aedog Coiutantmc in. 
the Scots in possessbn of the northern |m>vi»» 
ces, made great |ireparati(Hi8 for war ; Constan* 
tine, who sncceeded Donald, was for this reason 
induced to eoter into a confederacy with tho 
.Danes. 

To the son of the late Idng, the preanmptiTo 
heir of the crown, he prudently asmgned the 
principaUty of Cumberland, on condition of his 
defending it against inrasion. Atheistan, a na- 
tural son of JGdward, commanded his &ther^ 
an»7 against the Scots and Danes. Being in no 
concStion to resist their confederate fi»t:e, he had 
recoorse to stratagem* He offered them battle, 
but poMticaliy retreating from the field, while the 
Scots were busy in pillaging his camp, Athel« 
Stan rallied his army, and cut both Scots and 
Danes to pieces, the Scottish prince himself 
being carried wouni^bd out of the field. 

This victory procured to £dward the homage 
eC the Scottish king for his possessions lying 
south of the Forth; as also that of the firitons in 
Strath Cluyd, and of the Northumbrian Danes* 
Under Athelstan, successor of Edward, a Danish 
pdmse expeUed firom England, had taken refuge 
attde Scottish cotift. Constantine generously 
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refused to give him up at the hazard of drawing^ 
his kingdom into a fresh Avar ; but mattei*s wore 
compromised at an interview of the two kings. 

In the year 938, a combined army of Scots and 
Irish landed at the mouth of the Humber, and 
were joined by the Prince of Cumberland. Athcl- 
Stan put himsdf at the head of hts army to re* 
ceive them ; and both parties having encamped 
in sight of each other, determined to come to 
action. It is universally agreed that the victory 
was complete on the part of Athelstan, though 
not without an obstinate contest. 

Constantine, with his ally and a few followers^ 
escaped by sea. 

A few y^ars after this failure he resigned his 
crown to Malcolm, <and spent the remaining five 
years of his life in the solitude of the doister. 
- . , , Malcolm's reign was disturi^ed by a 

Malcolm, rebellion of the Danes in Moray. 
This insurrection being quelled, Edmund and 
Malcolm joined their forces in order to redace* 
Cumberland, which the latter afterwards held as 
a fee of the crown of England* This king was 
slain in a second expedition to reduce the ioi. 
habitants of Moray to obedience. 

The connection of the English and 
" " Scots against the Danes was continued 
under Indulf ; by this means, he obtained Hhe 
castle of Edinburgh, which the English still 
held. The Danes made various landings on the 
coasts, but were^ery where repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

^ g, His successor was Duff, who resigned 

his principality of Cumberland to Colin, 

the son of {ndulf. The latter, however, not cou» 
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-re<:tioiiS'in the kingdom, and at last Duff wa^ 
•either ^in or driven into extle« 

Colio's reign was for Bve years. He is ^^j^ 
accused by historians of indulging himself 
in licentiousness to a degree which is almost in- 
credible* Some accounts say, he was slain in 
^ttle by the Britcms of Strathcluyd ; others, 
that he was assassinated by the thane of Fife, 
whose daughter he had deflowered. 

Kenneth III. the son of Malcolm, Kenneth III. 
vigorously prosecuted the war 
against the Britons of Strathcluyd, till at last their 
l^rincipality was finally subjected to the dominion 
of the Scots. He was equally successful over the 
Danish invaders* Yet the measures he pursued 
ibr altering the succession of the crown, in fa- 
vour of his own family, created general dissatis- 
faction, and at last occasioned his assassinatioo* 

To Kenneth succeeded Constan- 
-tine, in whose favour probably the ^^^801^^* 
conspiracy had been formed, by which 
Kenneth was taken i>ff. The other princes of 
the royal blood did not suffer Constantine to en- 
joy, undisturbed, the firuits of his treachery* 
Grime, the son of Duff, raised a powerful army, 
and advanced against the usurper* They met 
on the banks of the Almond* The engagement 
was long and bloody* Constantine atflast fell ; 
his army was routed and dispersed* 

Grime, regardless of the claims of . 
Maicolnr, son of Kenneth, and prince of ^!J^^» 
Cumberland, proceeded hastily to Scone, 
and was there crowned* Malcolm, however, 
indignant at thiis treatment, was obliged for a 
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w^k tDsoSBrGrime toeii|07 tlietfanme be hmA 
usurped. At leDg;th, ccMcious of hb own p|^Q- 
larity, he marched northward to aaaert his n^U 
Success attended hinu Griose was defeated and 
slain after a reign of eight yeacs* 

- - , . Midcohn^s first step was to call 

ic^i"' ^ w*»li^7 together^and to request 
the cxown at their hands if it could 
be done consistently with the law. Theyadbsowi* 
ledged his right, and invested him with the royal 
dignity. He rewarded his adherents wkh the for- 
feited lands of his opponents^ and even with pact 
of the crown domains. 

At this period all Britain was grieTOixaly infest- 
ed by the descents of the Danes* Masters of the 
Orkneys, of the Hebrides, and of Man, they now 
pillaged the western coasts as they had long done 
the eastern. 

While Malcolm was contending for the throne, 
they effected a settlement in Cambria* Malcolm 
defeated them three different times, and thus ac- 
quired the title of the most victorious king. 

After a reign of thirty years, he died in the 
castle of Glammis ; but whether by a natural or 
Solent death it is impossible for us to discover. 
«. Malcolm had no issue to succeed 

him except Duncan, a grandson by 
his daughter Beatrix. During his reign a last at- 
tempt vim made by^the Danes to invade Scotland. 

After their expulsion Duncan, while attending 
to the reformation of abuses and the distribution 
of justice, was cut off by the hand of domestic 
treachery, in the 7th year of his reign. 
M b th Macbeth, a name well known on 

^^ ^ 'the English stage, usurped the throne 
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•f his kinsttian Buncati, "whom Ke murdered at 
Inverness; Historians do not agree in what de- 
gree of ttWaaity he stood with the royal &mily« 
It woold seem that he had some pretei1«ion« 
founded on the ancient constitatioo of alternate 
succession. 

His mind had long been occtqned with ambi- 
fioas projects, and when once recognized king, 
he displayed talents fer government. But abili- 
ties coiiW notprocnre him tranquility. 

Consciousness of gutit kept aliye in his breast 
a jealousy which prompted him to repeated acts 
of cruelty. He put to death Mac Gill, then Ban- 
quo, the most powerful men in his dominions. 
Macduff next become the c^ject of his suspi* 
cions, saved himself by flying into England : but 
his wife and infent children were cruelly butcher- 
ed by the itihuman tyrant. 

Macduff applied to Malcolm, son of the late 
king Duncan, who on his fether's death had es- 
caped to his princfpairty c^ Cumberland. Both 
addressed themselves to the court of England, 
and to the earl of Northumberland, for assistance. 

Having obtained their request, they made war 
on the usurper, whom they soon drove to the 
most inaccessible parts of the Highlands ; where, 
after defending himself for the space of two 
years, he was at last killed in a salf^ liy^acdiiff. 

CHAPTER in. 

From the Acceman of Malcolm to that of Davih^ 

rEANWHILE Malcolm had j,j,„^„, 
'nounted the throne of his 
; Macduff, thane of Fife, Vi'^as rewardetJ 

Vol: xaa. d 
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for his loyalty with the^ title of eari, afid with the 
honourable office of crowning th« king^ aodof 
leading the van of the army, which honours were 
rendered hereditary in his family. Several yean 
of peace ensued. 

In the course of these events, Malcolm fbimd 
occasuHi to disltiigulsh himself by a ren^rkabk 
instance of magnanimity. 

One 4)f his domestics had conspired against 
his life. The conspiracy was fortunately disco- 
vered to the k4ng. M alcolmxommanded not the 
instant death or imprisonment of the traitDr. 
Taking him for his attendant to the chsssy he 
seized the moment when they two happened to 
be apart from the company in the depth of a 
wood. The gallant moneo^h then drew his ^v^vd, 
called to his astonished foltower to do the same, 
bade him now assail that life with the maniy 
oourage of a warrior, against which he had coo- 
spired with the dark malignity of a coward* The 
guilty servant fell trembling at his feet, confess- 
ed his treachery, named his accomplices, im- 
plored pardon, and obtained it. 

The conquest of England, by WiBiam duke of 
IN^oimandy, had driven Edgar Atheling, the heir 
of the English crown, to take i-efuge in Scotland^ 
The conqueror demancled that Edgar should be 
given up to him. Malcolm refused, and war 
was immediately declared. This was carried on 
lis usual by inroads, but produced no memorable 
event.' William concluded a peace on receiv- 
ing the homage of MalcolRi for his" Cambrian 
possessions.' 

With Edgar^here had arrived in Scotland his 
motherand two sisters. The princess Margaret 
l^aptivated the heart of Malcolm| and becfltoe 
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&is wife. The example and prudent coariseb of 
this kudy>a psttem of piety luid politeness, con- 
trifaated greatly to a general reformation of man- 
ners* By her iBfluencey wise laws were framed) 
and old barbarous customs abolished. Great aN 
teaiion was paid to the instructioo'of both clergy 
and people. Parish churches were built ; new 
dioceses founded ; nothin^t^ in short was neglect- 
ed that could promote religion, order, learning, 
and politeness. 

These salutary measures were occasionally in- 
terrupted by the evils of war. Malcolm was 
obliged to march injperson to quell ai^ insurrec- 
tion that broke out m Ross, Murray, and Mar. 
When, he arrived on the banks of the Spey, he 
ordered his troops to advance, and to pass the 
mver. His «tuidard*bearer seeming to halt, 
IVfakolm plucked the banner from his hands, 
and gave it to a bra;ve knight, wJM> plunged im- 
mediately into the 3tream* The rebels, intimi- 
datrd at this resolution, employed their clergy to 
Intercede for their pardon. 

The venerable fathers accordingly appearing 
on the further bat^ in a posture of humiliation, 
the king ordered them to be ferried over, and re- 
ceived their submissions, but refused to grant 
them an uneondiUonal pardon.^ He permitted 
the common people to retire to their homes ; but < 
some of the ringleaders were eith.er put to death, 
or had their lands forfeited : others were con- 
demned to imprisonment. 

The peace with England was agidn interrupt- 
ed. The conqueror being in Nopnandy, the 
Scottish king took advantage o£ lus absentee to 
make himself master of Northumberlsmd^ WiN 
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•Bam did not ive to oppose U^Soato Mgain m 
persoD : but his son |i«d.ao60fiii«r e9tab]iab«d 
inmaelf oo bis father's thitMief than he ixmiie 
preparatioafr to drive them back withia their an- 
cient limits* . '.,^ 

His fleet was dashed to pie^^ by storip» mfiA 
almost all on boani perished* The oottQ^S by 
which his army must csiarch weiie so much hSA 
waste) that part of his troops perished by jb- 
mine. A negociation extricated William frofn 
this embarrassment. Mak(4m consented to 
•yield all bis poss e ssions in Northumbeftandy. ex- 
cept twelve manors* 

. Fresh diSereoceao<^e»irringy Malo^m agceed 
to repair to Wiirtam:*s court), to redness all. grieT* 
smces. Upon hi» arrival at Gloucesterf he could 
.get no admittanoe but on^^ondition of doingho- 
jnage» and submilttng to the judgment cl the 
£nglish barons in full court* Malcolm refused 
compliaacei returned ia a n%^ and miaed a ncn^ 
army. 

After laying waste. the open country, he be- 
sieged Alnwic* According to Scottish iustoii- 
jU)«, the place waft so closely pressed, that a 
knight came out of the castle with its keys on 
th^ point.of a spear,, and telling those witli whom 
ike met that he was come tolaythem at Malcolm's 
feet, « that prince advanced to receive them, and 
was by the traitor run through the eye, and kil- 
led on the spot. They add, that the prince Ed- 
ward was mortally wounded in endeavoiiting to 
avenge his Other's death. 

English j^istorians say, that Malcolm and his 
«on fell in battle, and that their army suffered a 
total rout. ._ ^ ' 
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Margaret at this tiiite lay siok ftt Etfiniwrgh 
C^ftBtle. WheB she hcmd that the Soots were de- 
feated, ber soil and bodwid alain, her strength 
ci&d sphits &tted her 2 she made c c nfe ii a i e i H re- 
ceiTed the.holy sacramtent, gave ber dying hies* 
•fa^. and advice to h^ children^ andezpirML 

Of ^ne children of Malcolm and Mm*garet 
six survived them: £dmuBd» Edgar^ Al^xan- 
der, and David) sons ; Matilda and Alary) dattgh* 
ters* 

The cdlateral succession, with all its . 

^{advantages, was' perbaps better suited g^; 
to a turbutent people, who scorned all 
suboiissim) to the shadowy royalty of a minor* 
Malcolm's sons wer^ too yoang to assume the 
royal authority ; and such was the attachment 
to ancient modes, t^t the heredititfy succession 
was i^ain set aside, notwithstanding aU the laws 
made in its &vour«* • Donald, samaroed Bane, 
brother to the deceased, ascended the throne. 

£dgar Atheling, uncle to the young princes, 
conducted them* into England beyond the reach 
of his violence: nor did the English monarch 
dierish resentment against the family of his £dlen 
rivaL 

Donald, on his accession, expelled from Scot- 
land all foreigners : and in order to support 
himself, he called in the Norwegians, renouncing 
in their favour all claims on the Orkney and 
Shetland isles. 

Those barbarians as usual rendered them- 
selves more odious than ever the English had 
been ; sind the Scots complained that their coun- 
try was in danger of becoming a province of 
Norway. 

William formed the design of placing Duncan^ 
D3^ 
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on the Scotdfth thtxme. This was a nattzral soa 
of the kte king's. It wm supposed thatlie ap- 
jpeared at therhead ^aa Eoglsrii aimiy to vindi- 
t:ate the rights of his fi^ther's legi^matedaiidieii. 
Many English adv^turen joiaed hisesqpedkiocH 
the Scots flocked to his staadardy mtd DoaM 
was obliged to take reftige in the Hebrid»« 

The peo^ imagined that Duncan was to^cadse 
Edgar to the tlirone of bis father, but instead of 
that, he repaired to Scone> where he was 
crowned. 

The Scots bad not expdled one «iaurper m or^ 
der to receive another ; U»ey con^ufe agaioit 
Duncan^ and by his death make way fer the-re* 
itoration of Donald ; but he was not long to 
enjoy the prize of his crimes* 

Edgar Atheling, with the consent of Rnfus, 
raised an army in£ngland,to restore Msnqihe^* 
With two thousand men, yottng Edgar and bis 
imcle inarched into Scotland. The nsorpev 
eoukl not make his escape as formerly. He was 
taken prisoner, his eyes wei*e put out, and he 
was cast to languish out the renunnder of hia 
days in a dungeon. 

The peace with England was soon after 
Eogar. ceniented by a matnmonial allismce. 
Matilda, sister of king Edgar, ' was given in 
marriage to Henry, the brother and succei^or 
of William. 

After a reign of eight years, which was dis- 
tutfeedby no domestic conspiracy, no foreign 
wars, Edgar died in the year 1 107. 
. He was succeeded by his fcrother* 

Alexander. Alexander, who left his principality pf 
Cumberland to his brother David. He proved 
himself not inferior to his father in the qualities 
necessary to the ruler of a barbarous people. 
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The BorOufm pttrift ef the kingdbm were fiHed 
^nth tunuU «id ifiaorder. Alexander raised an 
»rmy , attached the nsai^nts sefianttely ; whom 
kavui^eodmlf subdued, he ordered numbers of 
tile most powerfoi t& be executed immediately* 
Upon hi» leturn he was aceoifeed by a widow, 
who conqihrined that her husband ^hid son had 
befin kiUed bj an earl, th^ superior* . 

He alighted from his horsey and swore he would 
not remomt him unttt enquiry should be made 
into the justice of the complaint, and finding it 
to be true, the offender waa hai^d in his pre- 
aem:e* The remainder of Akxander's reign was 
spent in civil and ecclesiastical regulations* 

About this perioQ^ the church of Scotiand be* 
gins to take its place among; national churches^ 
and to maintaiii its dignity and independence* 
VITe ahsdl see that the popory ^ey professed did 
not prevent them from rejecting the decrees of 
the Roman see whenever th^y found their privi- 
l^pesindaiM;er.* "niebegifiniBgsofthischm'ch, 
fike those of the kingdom, are involved in dark- 
ness and uncertunty* Tertiriiian, a &ther of the 
second century, asserts, that the light <^ the 
gospel had penetrated farther, into Britain than 
the arms o£ Rome* 

It must have reached the provincial Britons at 
a ^ery early period* From them it may have 
been communicated to the Matae or Mi(fland 
^stric^« 



• * When Edward I. demanded a bull from the popc» 
authorizing him to collect the teoths in Scotland, the 
pope replied^ he could make no such grant without 
consent of ^e Scottish gov^rOBiatt ' 
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The Picts and Cambrittiis bad been converted 
by Ninian, first bishop of Wfaitfaorn, in Galio* 
way, about 400. S. Colamba, another apostle 
of the Picts, had founded the famous abbey of 
lona or Icolmkil, which became the- seat of 
learni-ng as well as the seminary of the clergy for 
inany ages*; and lastly, Palladius was sent for, 
by pope Celestine to the " then beUeviftg Scots" 
as their first bishop. 

When t Hyona was destroyed, the too* 
'^j nastery of Duhkeld rose to rival that reli- 
gious seminary* St. Andrews was the 
next in order of the institution, among the reli- 
gious establishments of Scothnd. Malcolm IIL 
had founded the sees of MtHray and Caithness, 
and the monastery of Dnmfermline. 

Other * bishoptics and religious houses- had 
been founded by different princes, and at last the 
clergy began to hold regular councils* 

In the year 906, king Constantine, Kellach 
the bishop, and the Scots solemnly voWed to ob- 
serve the laws and disciplihe of faith, the rights 
of the churches, and of the gospel, on a -little 
hill near Scone. Several of these comicils were 



f The isle of St. Colm is near three miles long, and 
at)ove a mile broad. Among the ruins of the old clois- 
ter, there remains a church-yard, in the west part of 
which are the tombs of forty-eight kines of Scotland in 
the middle : on the right side those of four kings of Ire- 
land ; and on the left, those of eight kings of Norway. 
All the noble families of the western islands have their 
particular burying places in the relt of the church-yart*. 

* Before the reformation, there were in Scotland two 
archbishoprics, twelve, bishops, twenty-seven abbacies, 
and thirteen priories, but vex^ few nunneries. 
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hski duiingde tg\^ cC Malcolm Cansiofey bf 
the piQUft zeal of luji to^aL oBoaart^ St. Marg»- 
tet, aft Tttfgot relateBi for the n^stebUshing ec-* 
desnstkal diseiplioe, and the Teformation of 
xnaDoen. 

r ThemookSyWhojq^iliedthemselTes to prayer, 
teacbiogt sad^ preadHi^, wcie called Ciildeefl» 
horn the Latin cukorxM DHy senraots of God. 
N<r mentioii is made of theiaby Nemuos, in the 
aev^Uliy nor by Bede,.in the cf^th age. They 
aeeiti not to havei)een known before the ninth 
oeittiisy,in winch wcifind than at St* Andrew's : 
^ough fioece, and other Scottish wntera, pn^ 
tend the Cakfeea to hare been aa andent at 
Christianity in that country. 

The monka.of Colvininb weee for.a long time 
the only clergy m Scotland. From among them 
the biahopa were chosen> who after thdr ordinal 
tkiD» adU lestttned thcdr Teneradon ibr their old 
#apenor, the abbot. 

In process o£ time, when the naticm came to 
be provided with aecniar clergy, the pastoral 
chaige dcTolvedupon them, and the regulars 
-were left to theexerdse of a monastic life. This 
Involution could not be effected without die jai> 
rings of party spirit : hence die differences about 
the votes of the Culdees in the election of bishops, 
and in other ecclesiasdcal matters. 

The clergy of Scotland, if not learned, were 
certainly not illiterate. Abstracting from their 
mligtons tenets, the morality they taught was 
pure and sublime as that of the theologians and 
philosophers of the most enlightened ages. 

In the monasteries, copies of books were mul- 
tipliedhy transcription. The monks could read 
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and write : thej all understood Ladn. Those of 
lona went abroad into Germany, FraBce> and Ita^ 
Ifw Upwards of twenty retigions houses wese 
established by the SGOts> in Germany, twelve in 
Lorrain, and a great number in the Low Coun- 
tries. Every where received and honoured as 
men of extraordmary piety and wisdom, th^ 
Hebudian monks, making allowance for those 
times, shed a lustre on the nation they belonged 
to : the monastery of lona was the most &moiis 
in Europe. 

Such was the ancient church of Scotland in 
the days of Alexander, when it wsaresalved to 
free it from a secondary dependence on a rival 
kingdom. 

With this view, the king nominated to the 
bishopric of St. Andrew's, Turgot, the biogra- 
pher of Queen Margaret. By negociatioo, he 
obtained of the Enghsh king an injunction to the 
archbishop of York to consecrate Turgot, Mn»»^ 
the authmtu of b9th cburckea. 

Turgot died. Alexander next presented a 
monk of Canterbury ; but would not allow him 
to be consecrated with a dependence on any fo- 
reign see. The monk, more attached to Canter- 
bury than to Scotland, declined such conditions^ 
and retired from the Idngdom* 

Alexander persisted, to his dying day, in his 
resdution, but was obliged to leave to his succes- 
sor to finish what he had begun. His death 
happened at Stirling in the eighteenth year of 
his reign. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From, the Accemon of David to Margaret tf 

JsTorway^ 

A BUSIER period now opens before 
us. David, prince of Ciunberlandt Z^^**- 
and earl of Huntingdon and Northumberland, 
added to all these the crown of Scotland* 

Immediately on his accession, the contest con- 
cerning the independence of the Scottish church 
was renewed. A legate from the pope called a 
council of the English and Scotch clergy at Rox- 
burgh. There the pretensions of the archbishop 
of York were examined* The bishop of St. An- 
drew's received consecration, at his hands ; but 
Ihe question of independence or jurisdiction waa 
expressly left undecided. 

Henry, king jof England, left iin only daughter, 
Maud or Matilda, who was at the same time 
David's niece. 

With all the English lords, David swore to 
roaintain her right ; and, on the death of Henry, 
^le raised an army to support her plaim against 
Stephei^, who had seized her crown. . Stephen 
hastened to meet the career of the Scot : but 
both parties being apprehensive of the late of a 
battle, an accommodation took place. 

A peace extorted by the necessity of circumf- 
srtances could not be lasting. Stephen refused lo 
abide by his agreement, and David renewed the 
war. Regardless of the remonstrances of their 
Jeadei'S, his army laid every thing waste before 
them. Stephen crossed the Tweed, and wasted 
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the Scottish frontiers. On his Mreat, all the 
north of England was ravaged by the Scots. 

Thurslin, the aged archbishop, held an assem- 
bly at York : a solemn &st was sanctified fiKT 
three days. Bruce and Baliol, names afterwards 
illustrious in the Scottish history, were sent to 
intreat peace of David : bnt offers, intreaties, 
and persuasions were vain. 

They must fight. Ranged artwnd the stand-' 
ard of the cross ej:ected on high, did the Englisii 
g,wait the attack. 

The onset was fiirious : but the Engli^ arch- 
ers grievously annoyed their enemy, and the &tc 
of the day was still doubtfol, when an arm hdd 
aloft a bloody head, and a voice exclaimed—* 
« The head of the king of Scots." 

The Galwegians threw down their arms-^he 
men of Lothian fied, and the battle was irreco>> 
verably lost. 

The king, after attempting in vain to sU^ the 
panic, was hurried away by his nobles from the 
danger, and led the remains of his army to Car* 
lisle. 

This victory was regarded by the English ta^ 
theras a temporary escape than as any security. 
They sent the Roman legate to mediate a peace. 
A truce for some months was agreed to. 

The whole Scottish army swore never again 
to violate the seats of religion, nor massacre the 
feeble and defenceless. And the abbey of Hex- 
am obtained compensation for injuries commit- 
ted by the soldiery. 

The disgrace of the late defeat was in some 
degree effaced by the seizure of Werk castle^ 
which put an end to the war. 
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S^oldsh bifttcffuais have lef t m in tlie dark as 
to other tranaactioiis of tkds rei^iv David re> 
paifed in person to London, when a sudden 
change of fortune placed his mece Matilda on the 
throne ; but when, by her miscoodocty her rival 
Stephen reooYtticd his iibertf and power, the 
Scottish king with dfficulty escaped to his own 
dominions. 

His genius was st^ better adapted to the arts 
c^ peace than to the feats of war. Several 
burghs obtained charters from him : two bi8hoi>- 
xics w^e erected, and several abbeys founded. 
He considered these institutions as 4vourabk to 
ciritivation. The dngy managed their lands 
with lotdligence and i^ustry ; and their posse»> 
«ons were spared as sacred, when others were 
desolated by war. 

In thit apmt oi those tasnes, he wished to atone 
for his sins, and for all the bloodshed of his mi* 
latary expeditions by a pjlgrimage to the holy 
land, but the duties of royalty detamed him* 

In an advanced age he loBt his only uid deserve 
edly beloved son Henry, on whom the nation 
hioked as the heir of bos fittber's woith and ¥ds- 
dom, but religkm supported him under this 
afi^ction. 

Before he died, he caused his grandson Mal- 
colm to be proclaim^], and acknowledged heir to 
his crown. His death happened in the year 1153. 

Oa^d was succeeded i^ Us 
grandson, a boy of twelve or fifteen Malcolm iv. 
years of age. At his accession Scotland was de- 
scda^d by a&mine. The ^ane of Argyle pre- 
ferred a claim to his throne ; but was defeated in 
three battles by the Earl of Angus, and obliged 
to retire into Ireland. Henry II. of England, 

Vol. XXI. E 
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demanded the counties of NorthHtnberland and 
Cumberland to be ceded to him. Malcolm 
went to attend him at Chester ; ceded the coun- 
ties demanded, and did homage for the earldom 
of Huntingdon* 

The Scots murmured at these concessions : 
yet Malcolm offended them still more, by meet- 
ing king Henry at Carlisle, and following him in 
bis expedition against Toulouse, in France* 
« On his return he was continually disturbed 
with insurrections, and was saved only by the in- 
tervention of the clergy. 

The vigour of his military conduct appears in 
his expeditions against the rebels in Moray, 
whom he put all to the sword without exception. 
The thane of x^rgyle landing again was routed 
and slain. The thane of Galloway being defeated 
and shaved, was shut up in a convent. Towards 
Ihe close of his reign he founded some religious 
houses, and at last died in a deep depression of 
spirits. 

During his reign the archbishop of York had 
obtained from the pope the powere of a legate 
over Scotland ; but the clergy evaded submission 
by an appeal to the pope himself. 

Already possessed of the regal poweri 
J rfiT" William was crowned instantly after his 
brother's death. He claimed Northum- 
berland of the English kings, as the only heritage 
his father had left him. Henry invited him to 
his court, where he did homage for Cumberland 
and Huntingdon. He followed Henry into France, 
and on his return could obtain no satis&ctory 
answer to his demand. 

William therefore entered into the confederacy 
foraned against Henry by his own sons and the 



V 
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Ung of France, He assembled an army— ravag* 
ed the banks of the Humber, and laid siege to 
Carlisle, tlichard de Lucy invaded Scotland by 
the way of Berwick^ which he burnt. A propo* 
sal of a truce was made by the bishop of Dur* 
ham : it was agreed that hostilities siiould cease 
until eight days after ensuing Easter. 

The interval was employed in preparations. 

At the expii:ation of the truce, William took 
the field ; but, imprudently dividing his forces, he ^ 
was surprised and taken prisoner. He was first 
confined in the castle of Richmond, whence he 
was transported to Falaise, in Normandy. 

Davidy of Huntingdon, at the news of his 
brother's captivity, hastened to Scotland. 

He found the nobles ready to purchase the 
freedom of their monarch even at the price of the 
national independence. William scorned not to 
accept his liberation on terms so humiliating. 

He, with his barons and clergy, did homage to 
Henry, at York : but the clergy expressed U)eir 
submission in language that might admit of a 
different construction. Five castles were deliver- 
ed up to the English as sureties — the king's bro« 
ther and twenty nobles as hostages. Shameful as 
this convention was to Scotland, it shews how >i^ 
dear their monarch was to his people, and to a 
brother who would not supplant him. On his 
return, William had a difference with the pope 
about filling the see of St. Andrew's, which*end- 
ed in a compromise and in mutual concessions. 

The church of Scotland had promised to res- 
pect the jurisdiction of England " as she v^as noonP 
to do*" The clergy took advantage of this am* 
biguity, and being summoned into Northampton, 
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they refused all submission. The archbishop of 
Canterbury laid claims to authority over them as 
well as the metropolitan of Yoii. Pope Cle- 
ment III. finally emancipated the Scots from 
obedience to either. 

The accession of Richard to the throne of 
England was fortunate to Scotland. He released 
William and his kingdom from that feudal de* 
pendency on England, which had been unjustly 
extorted from him during his captivity, and en- 
gaged to restore his fortres^^s. 

This generosity met with a Suitable return.— 
AVhen Richard was detained a prisoner in Aus« 
tria, William supported his regency against his 
brother John, who attempted to usurp the throne. 
David, of Huntingdon, followed the kin^of Eng« 
land in his expedition to the holy land. 

This was the age of crusades. The Scots seem 
to have had less ^our for the holy wars than 
other nations. The king's brother had no suc- 
ces^in his enterprize. Shipwrecked on the coast 
of Egypt) enslaved, ransomed, and again iship* 
wrecked, he landed at Taymouth, and met with 
the kindest reception from his brother : he after- 
wards founded Dundee on the spot where he 
landed. 

No transactions of importance distinguish the 

remainder of William's reign. He governed 

forty-nine years, and died in the 72d of his age. 

His son and successor ^as only 

Alexander 11. j ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^^^ ^^ mounted 

the throne. He was esteemed by his contempo- 
tari^s, and has been represented as a model for 
future monarchs. His first step was to demand 
of John, king of England, to put him in possession 
of Northumberland. In this demand he was eu« 
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•ouraged by the English barons, who were at war 
with their king. 

After one campaign of mutual depredation, 
Aleitander joined the Barons, who had also vor 
vited the Jung of Trance to their aid* John, un- 
able to withstand such a combination, submitted 
himself and his kingdom to the holy see* The 
only protection the pope could grant bim was to 
excommunicate his enemies, and among these 
Alexander and the Scots* Unawed by ^e ana- 
themas of Rome, the Scottish king was pushing 
the siege of Carlisle with vigour, when he learned 
the defeat of Lewis, at Lincoln* 

He now ccmsidered it prudent to retire to his 
own confines, and to seek reconciliation with the 
pope* Accordingly he received absolution fix>m 
two bishops sent by the legate* The nation de- 
puted three bishops to obtadn a general pardon 
and con&rmation of their privileges from pope 
Honorius, which was granted* 

Peace was restored to the island by the mar- 
riage of Alexander with Joan, sister of l{enry 
III. who had succeeded to John. . "^ 

The attention of government was now turwgd 
to the suppression of insurrections, still very fre- 
quent in the more distant provinces* After the 
death of his queen, the two kingdoms were again 
threatened with war ; but the armies were dis- 
banded, and a peace concluded. Alexander had 
enlai^ed the code of laws, by adding 25 statutes. 
He died of a fever on an expedition against the 
Hebudx, who refused their homage to the Scoti- 
tish tjirone, under pretence of "reserving it flur 
.the king of Norway* 

K2 
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. , . „_ Alexander III. was oalf tttM 
Alexander III. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

ed. Ambassadors were sent to London to de- 
mand Henry's daughter in marriage for the 
Toung king* This was easily granted. 

Both the courts met at York. The ceremony 
was performed with great pompw Alexander 
did homage to Hemy for his English posses- 
sions, among which particular mention is made 
t)f Lowthian. 

Henry next pressed his son-in-law to perform 
homage for his crown* The young king, 
tliough entirely in the power of Henry, Alined; 
-and Henry honourably dropped aU claim of su- 
periority^ confirming his assurances with a char- 
ter. 

On his return to Scotland, Akximder found 
the Cumyns had formed a strong party against 
him, while they and their followers exclaimed, 
that Scotland was now no better than a province 
of England. Henry received intetiigence that 
the nobility kept their king and queen as two 
state prisoners. 

He privately dispatched the earl of Gloucester 
and his fovourite John Monsel, with a band of 
trusty followers, to gain admission into the castle 
-of Edinburgh, which was then held by Jdhn 
Bidiol and Robert de Hoss) noblemen «f great 
interest in England, as well as Scotland. 

The earl and Manael being disguised got ad- 
mittance into the castle, on pretence of their 
being tenants to Baliol or de Ross ; their follow- 
ers also obtained access without suspicion. 

The queen immediately joined them, and dis- 
closed all the tyranny in which she and her hus- 
liond were held. Beside other particulars, she 
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declared thst her )ulon obliged her to lie in a 
bed apart from her huflband. The English being 
masters of the castle, ordered the Idng and queen 
to be accommodated with one bed that werf 
Tiight. 

When Henry heard of the success of his par* 
tyj he sent a safe c<Miduct for the rojrai pair to 
OEicet him at Alnwic The Cumyns were n» 
moved from the council board, and others Biib*> 
stituted in their places. In order to avoid giving 
ofience to the Scots, Henry bound himself that 
^^hsX he then did should never be drawn into a 
precedent* 

The ptarty of Cumyns endeavoured to recovw 
their power, and between the two Actions tho 
kingdom was a scene of confusion. 

Alexander at length assumed the exercise of 
regal power, when a storfn was ready to break 
in another quarter* 

Haco^ of Norway, camewkfa a mighty fleet 
against the western coast of Scotland^ He land- 
ed with 30,000 men in Ayrshire. Alexander 
inarched against him, and came up with the ene* 
my at Largo. 

The battle that ensued was uncommonly 
bloody* Victory at last declared in favour of the 
Scots. Of the Norwegians no fewer than 
16,000 are said to have perished in the field. 
Haco with difficulty escaped to the Orkneys, 
where he died of grief. Magnus, successor of 
Haco, renounced all right to the Hebuds and the 
Isle of Man. Alexander undertidung at the 
same time to pay Magnus 1000 marks of silvan 
in two years, and 100 marks yearly for ever af- 
ter. As a cement of friendship, a treaty of mar- 
riage was concluded between Msirgaret, Alexsua* 
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der's daughter, then only four years of age, and 
Eric, son and heir to Magnus. 

The Scottish clergy refused a demand made 
by the papal legate, of four marks from every pa- 
rish church, and six from every cathedral. The 
legate was refused admittance into the kingdom* 
Nor would the clergy attend him in England, 
but assembled a Dational council at Perth, and 
enacted canons for .the government of their 
church. 

A tenth of the church revenues was again and 
again demanded for the relief of the holy land. 
The Scots preferred an expedition at their own 
charges. The earls of' Athol and Carrie, with 
other barons, went, and perished. 

The king saw himself bereft of all his chil- 
dren,' except Margaret, who was given in marri- 
age to Eric of Norway. In the third year after 
her marriage she died likewise, leaving only an 
infant daughter, on whom the crown of Scotland 
was settled^ 

, Alexander was thrown from his horse over a 
precipice on the shore, and perished in the fall. 



CHAPTER V. 

From Margaret ofj^ornvay to the Death of Bruce* 

"TROM this period the course of our history 
J[- will conduct us through a long series of di- 
vided councils, contested sovereignty, wars, sub- 
jugation, and massacres. Margaret was an in- 
imt} and in a foreign country. Faction and 
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anarchy distracted the kingdom. Edward, one 
of the most vafiant and polidc monarchs that 
ever sat on the English throne, was ambitious 
of adding Scotland to the dominions of his 
crown* 

He applied to the court of Rome, to authorise 
a marriage between his son and his grand-niece, 
and having gained the ccHisetit of Eric, he in- 
trigued with the Scottish nobles to obtain their 
concurrence* Every thing seemed to &vour hia 
▼lews, when one &tal event rendered his well 
conceited plan entirely abortive. 

The child sickened on the passage from Nor* 
way, was brought on shore in Orkney, and there 
languished and died. 

The consternation of the Scots can be more 
easily imagined than described, they saw full be* 
fore them the unhappy prospect of a disputed 
succession ; war wkh England and intestine dis- 
cord* The anarchy attending an interregnum 
rendered the exigency pressing ; it was evident, 
that if the decision was left to the claimants, the 
sword alone must determine the dispute. In or- 
der, therefore, to avoid the miseries of a civil 
war Edward was chosen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquiesce in his decree. . 

The chief or rather the only competitors for 
the crown, were Bruce and Baliol, both de- 
scendants of David, earl <^ Huntingdon, who 
was brother to the two kings, Malcolm and Wil* 
liam. Brace was the grandson, and Baliol the 
great grandson of David. But Bruce was des* 
cended of the younger, and Baliol of the eldef 
&ster. Both had considerable property in Eng- 
land, and each had his adherents in Scotland. 

Edward carrying mth him a great army adt 
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vanced to the frontiers, whither he invited the 
nobility and all the competitors to attend him* 
He opened the conferences, by informing them' 
that he was come to determine the right among 
the competitors to the crown, not in virtue of 
the reference made to him, but in quality of su- 
perior, and liege lord of the realm. 

He then produced hb proofs of this superiori- 
ty, and required of them an acknowledgment of 
it. The Scot«h deputies, astonished at so new 
a pretension, answered only by their silence* 
One bolder than the rest at last replied—" that^ 
eoncerning this claim of feudal supremacy, no 
determination could be made while the throne 
should be vacant." " By holy Edward, whose 
crown I wear," ssud the monarch with stem im- 
patience, " I will vindicate my just rights^ or per* 
ish in the attempt.'* 

At their request he granted them a delay till 
the morrow, in order that they might deliberate* 
Next day the deputies declined giving any an- 
swer to a question which could only be decided 
by the whole community. In consequence of 
this remonstrance Edward gave them a further 
delay of three weeks for taking the sense of their 
constituents* On the 2d of June following, the 
assembly resumed its session* 

Robert Bruce was the first to acknowledge the 
superiority of Edward, in which he was followed 
by all the competitors. Bumel, on the part of 
Edward, protested that, although now the ac- 
knowledged lord paramount of Scotland, he did 
tiot finally relinquish hb right to the immediate 
sovereignty of that kingdom. One hundred and 
four commissioners were nominated to examine 
i^Q several claims against the ensuing year.— - 
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Meanwhile Edward demanded posMSsion of all 
the fortresses, which were shamefully given up 
to hitn ; and to crown their disgrace, the pre- 
lates and barons present swore fealty to the king 
of £ngland ; and the like oath was required c^ 
those who were absent. 

The commissioners, upon examlnatioQ, 
^avc their verdict in &vour of Baliol, who ^^^^^' 
'was crowned accordingly, and did homage to Ed- 
^rard : hut this royal vassal was not to hold the 
sceprtre long. Edward pretended to rule in Scot- 
land over king and subjects by English laws. Ba- 
liol remonstrated* Edward summoned him to 
the bar of his tribnnal as a private person. Bali- 
d, though a prince of a gentle disposition, re- 
turned into Scotland provoked at this usage, and 
resolved at all hazards to vindicate his liberty : 
with this view, he concluded a secret treaty with 
France. The luece of that king was given in 
marriage to the son oFBaliol, and they matually 
engaged to assist each other against Edward. 

Notwithstanding this treaty, Philip de Valois 
made a truce with Edward, and left the Scots to 
bear the brunt of the English armament by sea 
and land. 

The war commenced by an invasion of Eng- 
land. The highlanders ravaged all the country 
as far as Carlisle, to which they laid siege. Ed- 
ward attacked Berwick : he found it well garri- 
soned and defended. We are told* that in a sal- 
ly the garrison burnt eighteen of his ships, and 
put the crevs to the sword. But Edward's land 
army were at the gates : they assaulted, took, 
and sacked the town, massacring its inhabitants 
without distinctioil. 
Elated with success, Edward dispatched an 
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army agaioat Duiter. The So^ hast^ied to 
its relief. A &tal battle was fought, in which 
the Scots lost 10,000 men. Dunbar was tak^ik 
Its &11 vras followed by that of Roxburgh. Edin- 
bui^h and Stirling opened their gates to the ene- 
my ; and in a short space all iht southern parte 
were subdued. 

Still, however, might a valiant prince liavc 
found resources : but the feeble and timid Bali- 
ol, disgusted with his own subjects, overawed by 
the English, hastened to make his submissions, 
and made a solemn and irrevocable resignation 
of his crown into the hands of Edward. He was 
carried prisoner to England, and committed to 
the tower. Earl Warenne was left Governor of 
Scotland : the other officers were all entrusted to 
England. 

Among the barbarous expedients devised to 
humble and reduce Scotland for ever, was that of 
destroying or carrying away every record, every 
monument of national lustory or national inde- 
pendence. Robert Bruce had contributed to the 
overthrow of Baliol, in hopes of advancing his 
own preferment. When he humbly ventured to 
mention his claims to Edward— ^^ What/' said 
the king to him, ^^ have we nothing eke to do 
but to conquer Idngdoms for you ?" The temp- 
tatioa was too strong for the virtue of the £i^- 
lish monarch to resist, and he determined to hoki 
fast what his arms and policy had gained. 

National animouties, and the insolence of vic- 
tory,now conspired to render theEngli^ govern- 
ment intolerable to the Scots, who bore with the 
utmost impatience a yoke to which, from the 
earliest period of their monarchy, they had been 
unaccustomed. Warenne retiring into England, 
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OB account of luft bad st^de of healOi, kftthead- 
mimstration in the hands of Orme^y, who was 
a{^[K>inted jusdciaiy <^ Scothmd) asid Cvesung- 
ham, who held the office c^ trnMurer. With 
these there remained a smaJl milituy 6rce to 
secure their precarious authoritf • 

At this distressing period arose a tnie 
J>eco» a disinterested patriot, in the per- '^^ 
son of sir William Wallace, whose magaaiu- 
snous soui could no longer brook to see his coun- 
try torn by factions, deserted by its chiefs, and 
oppressed by {oreigners. fiobust, active, and 
brave, he slept forth to reunite the friends of 
liberty under his banner* 

The lustre of his birth is lost in that of his ao- 
tlons : the rapidity of Ids victories, and the 
frequency of his exploits, have disovdered the 
chronology of his history* Many of his noblest 
actions were, no doubt, performed before his re* 
putation found access to the annals of his countiy. 

In May he made a bold attempt to aur- 
prize Ormesby, the English justiciary, \^\ 
then holding a court at Scone. Ormesby, 
mMk difficulty, escaped to England* He was 
soon followed by all the officers of Edward ; so 
that Wallace and his men, with an astonishing 
rapidity, became masters of Lanerk^' Dundee, 
Forfai*, Brechin, and Montrose ; the castle c£ 
Dunotter, reckoned impregnable, received a 
Scottish garrison ; and Abenleen, being set on 
£re by the English, was abandoned to the pa- 
triotic band. 

Every new enterprise added to the glory of his 
imme, and to the number of his followers, till at 
last he found himself at the head of a numerous 
army* 
Vol. XXI. F. 
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Well aware that they should meet with no 
mercy at the hands of Edward, who would treat 
them as rebellious subjects, the Scots were ren- 
dered now desperate, >and, by necessity, tbrced 
to the cruel expedient of putting to the sword 
every Englishman they found in arms. 

King Edward, then in France, ordered the 
earl of Surrey to suppress this daring insurrec- 
tion. 

An army of forty thousand, led on by lord 
Heniy Piercey, marched against Wallace. They 
found liim advantageously posted near Irwin. 

But the jealousy and discontent of the nobles 
ruined their cause: they saw with envy the 
growing reputation and authority of a private 
gentleman ; confusion and irresolution ensued : 
in short, the most eminent made their submission 
and obtained their pardon from Edward's officers. 

Wallace and his faithful band scornfully re- 
fused to follow his iickle associates, declaring 
they would never lay dawn their arms till their 
country was restored to liberty and independ- 
ence. They even harassed the rear of the Eng- 
lish army, but were repulsed with the loss of « 
thousapd men. 

Still undaunted and unsubdued, Wallace re- 
treated northward, where he was joined by new 
adherents. 

When Warenne advanced to Stirling, he 
found Wallace encamped in excellent order on 
Abe oppo^te bank of the Forth. Willing to try 
ac^ain the same arts of negociation, he sent two 
friars to Wallace to offer conditions of peace.— 
" Go, said Wallace, tell your masters, we came 
aiot here to treat but to assert our rights, and to 
set Scotland free : let them advance, they wffl 
find us prepared." 
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Indignant at this de&ance, Cressingham) at the 
head of bis forces, prepared to cross the river by 
a \7ooden bridge that laid over it. Wallace sloiwly 
led down his troops, and advanced to meet them } 
but ere half the army had passed, he attacked 
them before they could form ; put them to th« 
rout, and obtained a complete victory. 

This success merited to Wallace the title of 
guardian ; but he still acknowledged the captive 
king Baliol. Famine, the unavoidable conse- 
quences of so long a civil war, now threatened 
Scotland. Wallace led his troops into England, 
in order to subsist at the expence of the enemy, 
and having met with no opposition, returned in 
triumph, loaded with booty* 
. This was to be the last of Wallace's successful 
enterprizes. • 

King Edward, returned from France, and 
marched into Scotland, at the head of seventy 
thousand men. Nothing could save the Scots but 
an entire union among themselves. Theelevatt> 
on of Wallace was still an object of envy to the 
nobles. Sensible of their discontent, the patriotic 
hero voluntarily resigned his authority. 

The chief command now devolved on the Stew- 
ard of Scotland, and Cumyn of Badenoch.— 
Wallace only retained one corps that refused to 
fight under any other leader. The English array 
came up with them near Falkirk. 

The Scottish bowmen were soon driven off the 
field by the English archers, who surpassed those 
of other nations. The pikemen, cooped up in thei r 
entrenchments, were so galled by the arrows, that 
they were thrown into disorder ; in short, the 
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iHiole Scotdsh anhy vas broken and disper^d . 
with great slaughter. ** 

Wallace's military skill and presence of mind 
enabled him to keep his troops entire^ and retreat- 
ing behind the Carron, he marched in safety along 
its banks. 

Young Bruce, then serving in the English army, 
desired a conference \^ith him from the opposite 
side of the river. He represented to him the folly 
of continuing so bloody and fruitless a contest 
with a powerful monarch, and endeavoured to 
bend the infiexible spirit of Wallace to submission, . 
insinuating that nothing but ambition could 
prompt him to continue in arms.^ 

The hero disclaimed any ambitious vie^irs, but 
reproached Bruce for his degeneracy and indo- 
lence. " To you," said te, " are owing the mise* 
ries of your country. You left her overwhelmed 
With woes, and I undertook the cause you betraf* 
ed-« a cause which I shall maintain as long as I 
breathe ; while you live with ignominy, suid court 
the chains of a foreign tyrant." 

These sentiments sunk deep into the mind of 
Bruce, and at last produced that heroism which 
made him a worthy successor of Wallace, in the 
deliverance of his country. 

After this we find no trace of Wallace in Scot- 
tish historians for two years. Some pretend that 
he went over to France ; others, that he still 
ranged among the hills : be that as it may, Ed- 
ward with much ado completed at last the con* 
quest of Scotland, without being able either to 
seize or subdue the patriotic knight. 

Disappointed in all his schemes for that pur* 
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poBtj he did not disdain to stoop to U^pachery*— 
Sir Williatn was basely betrayed by a tndtor in 
whom he trustejd^ and.was sent m chains to Lod- 
don ; here he was. tried as a rehel i^;ainst a so- 
vereign^whonxhe had. never acknowiedged* and 
whose power was founded on tyranny and injus- 
tice. 

. All this and tnore was urged by Wallace in 
his defence : his remonstrances were disregard* 
ed, and he was condemned to suffer the death of 
a traitor^ which sentence was put in execution, 
to the indelible disgrace of Edward's men(iory« 
This was the unworthy &te of a hero who» 
through a course of many years, had with signal 
conduct, intrepidity, and perseverance, defended 
the liberties of his native country against a public 
and oppressive enemy. 

We have been more particular in the history 
of this remarkable character than our limits 
would admit of in general* 

A person of no.less illustrious fame now claims 
our attention* Robert, the Bruce, the restorer 
of the Scottish throne, and father of a new race 
of lungs, was the grandson of the competitor for 
the crown. 

He was in the bloom of life, when he resolved 
to quit Edward's court to make good his family's 
claims* His motions were watched with a jea- 
lous eye ; yet he contrived to escape,, and to join 
the Scots patriots at Lochmaben. 

Among these was Cumyn, a man of great pow- 
er, but in whom Bruce could put no trust. His- 
torians do not ag^e as to the causes of this dif- 
fidence : but the first act of Bmce was to murder 
Cumyn, which he did in a church at Dumfries,. 

Fa 
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by stabbing him with a dagger. This violation 
of the sanctaary, and at least of the forms of jus- 
tice, was what afterwards drew downx>n his head 
the anathemas of the church. Obliged now to 
hare recourse to arms, he hastened to collect 
what fiirces he could, attacked the Eng- 
BnocT ^^®^' ^^^ ^^^ unprepared, and having 
got possession of several castles, he was 
solemnly crowned at Scone. 

King Edward lost no time to check this new 
insurrection. He dispatched immediately Ay- 
mer de Valence into Scotland, who fidling in with 
Bruce at Methven, attacked him, and notwith- 
standing a most vigorous resistance, totally de- 
feated the Scottish army. 

Bruce fled, almost unattended, to the western 
isles, where he wandered about for some time in 
great distreiis. 

Oi^xirtunely for his cause, Edward died on his* 
way to Scotland, whither he was again conduct** 
ing a numerous army. Thus delivered from a 
powerful enemy, Bruce's party daily increased. 
He soon was master of the western highlands, 
and after a continued train of success, forced £d» 
ward n. to a truce. 

On the renewal of the war, Edward marched 
into Scotland with an army so powerful, that 
Bruce found it prudent to retire to the mountains* 
The English were, however, obliged to retreat, 
partly for want of provisions, and partly 
f^:^' on account of discontents at home. The 
' year following Edward assembled his 
whole forces, amounting, say the Scottish histo- 
rians, to 100,000 men. 

Robert's army did not exceed 30,000, but they 
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were men of tried valour^ He cmSamped beside 
a rivulet called Bannock bum, near Stirling* 

The castle being in the hands of the BngBsh, 
had been long besieged by the Scots* Edward 
was determined to relieve it. He arrived in sight 
in the evening, and immediately an engagement 
C(»nmenced t^etween the two bodies of cavalry. 

In this action Robert encountered Henry de 
Bohun, and with one stroke of his batd&4X deft 
his adversary to the chin. From this fevourable 
event the 3cots prognosticated a happy issue to 
the battle of the ensuing day. 

All night the troops rested on their sirms. At 
eariy dawn the English advanced to the attack^ 
the earl of Gk>ucester led the van, and impetu- 
ously rushed on the foe : the cavalry which he 
commanded, fell among covered pits which 
Bruce had prepared, and were put into disorder* 
Gloucester himself was overthrown and slain* 
Randolph on the left wing of the Scots, and 
Douglas and Walter Stewart in the centre, soon 
brought into action the corps under their com* 
mand. The EngUsh archers greatly overmatch- 
ed the Scots. 

But 500 light horsemen, detached under sir 
Robert Keith, armed with battle-axes, dispersed 
them or hewed them to pieces. All this while a 
great part of the English forces were prevented 
by the disadvantages of the ground from sharing 
in the engagement Bruce, with the Scottish 
reserve, now appeared in the front of the battle, 
and at the same moment the English beheld on 
the heights what they took to be a fresh rein- 
forcement arriving to the aid of the Scots. These 
were the attendants of the ca^p, whom Bruce 
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bad ordered toai^ar in battle array with co 
lours flying* 

Panic struck at this sight, the English gave 
way 9 and soon betook themselves to flight. The 
Scots pursued and made a great slaughter* 
Kii^ Edward with difficulty escaped to Dunbar : 
but the flower of his nobility fell on that day, and 
the liberty of Scotland triumphed. 

This memorable day did not however restore 
peace. Continual inroads were made on £ng-» 
land, and even ah attempt on Ireland by the war- 
like followers of Bruce. 

But first a parliament was convened at Ayr, 
where the rights of that hero to the crown were 
fully acknowledged, and the succession establish- 
ed. The princess Marjory, presumptive heir of 
Robert, was given in marriage to Walter Stu- 
art ; and their son Robert was afterwards king, 
and the first of the Stuart race. 

Edward Bruce, chosen chief of the expedition 
into Ireland, was received as king by the Irish. 
Reinforced repeatedly by his brother, he had 
penetrated to the walls of Dublin ; famine alone 
constrained him to retreat, and to risk his all on 
the fate of one day ; he fell a victim to his ardent 
vaIour,.and was found among the dead at the 
batUeofDundalk. 

Hostilities were still carried on between . 

J * g* the Scots and English with unremitting 

ardour. The pope thought himself called 

upon to put a stop to the effusion of human 

blood : he therefore proclaimed a truce, but his 

proclamation was not attended to. 

Nor was any truce agreed on till 1 323. Then 
the papal legates were admitted into Scotland, 
where they pronounced sentence of excommu- 
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fiication against Bruce and the Scots. The ba* 
rons juftti&ed their defence of their liberties. 

Their remonstrance had its eicct at Rome. 
The holy father felt that Edward had great share 
of the blame in the calamities of the war. 

It was however again renewed, and the truce 
of thirteen years was not concluded till after two 
campaigns more. During this suspension of 
hostilities, Robert obtained absolution from the 
sentence of excommunication, and crushed a 
conspiracy at home : but on the deposition of 
king Edward, he renewed the war, wrested at 
length from England a solemn renunciation of 
an claims on Scotland, and secured a peace by 
marrying his son D^vid to Joan, sister to Ed- 
ward III. 

Thus ended the glorious conflict of Robert fer 
the independence of his crown^ after a reign of 
twenty-four yeaps. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Frwt Rdbcrt the Brute to Queen Mary, 

THE succeeding minority dooms as 
usual the state to new calamities. '^^ *J* 
David lost an excellent regent, in the David, 
person of Randolph ; and found soon a 
rival in the person of Edward, son of John Ba- 
liol, who, supported by the English, invaded the 
kingdom, was proclaimed king, and like ^ 
his father did homage as vassal of Eng- _ * . ' 
land. '^^'' 
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The English sovereign ^expelled David, his 
own brother-in-laW) who with his queen found 
refuge in France. 

Edward Baliol &till treading in his father's 
footsteps, by dismembering his kingdom in fa- 
vour of the English, lost the hearts of his friends* 
David returned from France, repulsed Ba- 
j ' * liol, and was himself taken prisoner near 
* Durham. 

Baliol resigned his claims to Edward, 
1356. ^^^® ^^^^ *^^^^ acknowledged king David^ 
and restored him to liberty on condition 
of paying a great ransom. There happened no 
event of importance during the remaining years 
of this reign but the league entered into by the 
two nations. 

David made room for Robert II. grand- 
f:^; son of Bruce, and the first king of the 
Rob. li. Stuart family. 

The war with England was renewed, 

and continued with little interruption, and with 

less national advantage to the end of this reign. 

Robert III. was in vain summoned to 

' ' do homage for his crown to Henry IV. 

Rob. III. He invaded England, but his forces were 

routed. He learns to his sorrow that 

his eldest son was starved to death by his uncle, 

the duke of Albany ; and wishing to secure his 

surviving child James, made him embark for 

France. 

His ill-fated stars threw the prince into the 
hands of his enemies, and the &ther falls a prey 
to his grief, on being told of his soQ-s captivity 
m the tower of London. 
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Raises still remained in the hands of _^ 
king Henry, after many fruitless negoci- j * 
ations ; and the regency of the duke of jamesL 
Albany, his uncle, the murderer of his 
brother, was recognized in Scotland. 

The accession of Henry V. did not mitigate 
the hardships of his &te. James was more 
closely confined, and even led with the English 
army into France. 

When at length, after a long captivity restor- 
ed to his kingdom, he ruled with firmness and 
«ven with severity, for the space of thirteen years, 
when he was barbarously assassinated. 

The murderers of this virtuous prince ^ 
did not escape due punishment : but '' 
the effects of the crime could not be pre- 
vented. 

New broils attended the minority of ^ r. 
James II. only seven years old, on his ' 
accession. The parliament divided the 
power between two nobles, who quarrelled about 
the possession of the king's person ; the prince 
passed from the chancellor to the governor ; and 
from the governor back to the chancellor, by 
means of the queen-mother. 

Both united against the turbulent and power- 
ful earl of Douglas ; but unable to cope with 
him in the field, they allured him by fair promi- 
ses to the capital, where certain and immediate 
death awaited him and his brother. 

At the age of fourteen, the young king 
assumed the reins of government, was re- ' ' 
conciled to the heir of Douglas, but em- 
broiled the whole nation in his quarrel with the 
chstficellor and governor. 
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England, jealous of the marriage of Jftmes 
\rith Mary of Goelders, renewed the war, but 
on losing the battle of Sark, listened to proposals 
for a truce. 

About the time of the king's marriage, which 
was performed with royal pomp, Douglas finding 
his interest at court decline, retired into France* 

James after rendering justice to his injured 
subjects, and destroying the castle of DougiaSi 
received the earl again int9 favour. 

But finding him not contented with the rank 
of the first subject, and provoked by his iQsolent 
language, the king stabbed the earl with his own 
hand, regardless of a safe conduct granted by 
himself. 

This was followed, as might be expected, by 
a civil war, which was no sooner got over, when 
another arose. 

Harmony being at length restored, and the 
truce with England again prolonged, the delusive 
prospect of hapjMness appeared for a moment. 
But the war soon recommenced against Eng- 
land ; and when the earl of Huntly arrived in the 
camp, a &tal salute was given by the royal artil* 
lery, when one of the cannons bursting, carried 
off, in the flower of his age, this loving monarch 
from his affectionate people. 

The minority of James III. com- 

r46o "*^^^®* ^>t^ adjusting the difference 
James ill. between the party of the queen his 
mother, a lady of magnanimity and 
vigour, and Kennedy, a bishop of acknowledged 
merit. Their mutual friends were pat in pos* 
session of the prince's person* 
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But the nation bad soon to lament the death of 
both ; and the contest for power was warmlf 
carried on between the Boyds and the Kennedys. 

After his marriage with &ir Mai^garet of Den* 
mark, the king gave himself up to astrofogy, ^ad 
thi'ough jealousy made away with his own bn> 
ther, the earl of Mar, while the duke of AU 
bany, the other brother, escaped to France. 

The latter was invited to Englandi now again 
at war with their northern neighbours, and soon 
took the title of Alexander, ki^ of Sa>tland, by 
the gift of Edward. 

To nuike good this in&mous transaction, En- 
glish forces marched to the borders, whither 
James also repaired, but to his cost. His disoon- 
tented nc^^les rise up against him, they put his 
vile xxunions to death before Ids eyes» conduct 
their soTcrdgn to EcBnburgh Castle, and diabuid 
the army. 

Albany marched straight toEdinbuiigh ; a 
treaty was concluded : he returned to his alk^- 
ance, and to his brother's fiivour. 

The English then retired, and the liberated 
lung committed many of the nobles to the prison 
which he had just leU. 

The reconcitiati(m between the brothers was 
neither sincere nor lasting. Albany i^in with« 
drew to England ; but a firesh confederacy was 
formed s^ainst James : the rebels prevailed on 
the king's son, the young duke of Rothsay, to 
head their army. 

An engagement took place near Bannockbum ; 
the king lost courage at first onset : in his flight, 
he was thrown from his horsci and carried to the 

Vol. XXI. G 
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first hovel, wbere He was stabbed to the heart by 

one of the insurgents. 

• ^ j^ A prince begins his reign with a bad 

1487. grace, when at the head of insurgents. 

James IV. James IV. called at once to justify and 

• to punish the death of his king, to 

avow himself guilty, or to disgrace the memory 

of a &ther, felt himself more inconsolable for 

the paut he acted, than elevated by his new 

dignity. 

The gallant admiral Wood displayed his loyalty 

equally by accepting English aid to avenge his 
king, as by conquering diese faithless allies be- 
come lawless pirates. In vain did king Henry 
send other ships to resent the injury. Woodwith^ 
two vessels takes the three sent against him, as he 

had formeriy taken five. 

' James continued to feel the most lively remorse 
for the share he had taken in the rebellion that 
occasioned his father's death. He is said to have 
undertaken several pilgrimages on that account, 
and to have worn an iron chain on his body, to 
which he added a new link every year of his 
Hfei> 

After a short interruption, a seven years truce 
was agreed upon between England and Scotland : 
an English princess was given in marriage to the 
.^ j^ Scottish sovereign, and peace for some 

J ' * time secured. 

The nav>' of Scotland seemed at this 
time to make a considerable figure ; a squadron 
was sent into the North Seas to the aid of John, 
king of Denmark ; the Flemish and Dutch were 
next chastised for insulting the royal fiag ; a fresh 
war was rashly entered into against Henry VIII. 
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brother of James's QueeO) at the itistigntion of 
the French court. Not>ivithstanding the adnce of 
his best counsellors, and the mtreades of his 
qu^en, James leads an armj against England ; 
where, at the memorable hattJe of Flowden- 
fields, he lost the flower of his nobility, and his 
own life, as has beeti mentioned in the English 
part of this history. 

It is extraordinary that no adTan* 
tage was taken by Henry of the death '^' 
of king Jam^s, and of the infancy of jamct V. 
his son. 

Margaret, Henry's sister, being regent and 
guardian by her husband's %vill, was not attacked 
Jby her brother. She accepted the idd of some 
leading men ; but being delivered of a son, she 
soon afterwards took Uie earl of Arran for her 
second husband. 

The Duke of Albany, then in France, 
was elected regent in her stead. He ' 
ruled for some time without reproach, 
and defeated the machinations against his power. 
But having put to death the earl of Home and 
his brother, who were intriguing against him, his 
authority daily declined : on his return from 
France, whither he had gone for his own affairs, 
he found his deputy murdered ; so that, despair- 
ing of restoring order, he finally retired to his 
country. 

The young king was now called upon to as- 
sume the government at the age of thirteen : 
with a council of eight, which was soon discard- 
ed by the earl of Angus, one of the number. 
Impatient of controul, James shook off the yoke 
of his council ; he proceeded with steadiness and 
prudence to administer justice, and to regulate 
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the state. He had, however) the misfortune to 
displease his nobles by some procee^ngs they 
deemed severe. 

Heniy VIII. proposed an interview with his 
nephew at York, in order to induce him to em- 
brace the protestant religion ; but provoked at a 
refusal, he invaded Scotland. The nobles assem-. 
bled reluctantly their forces to repel ; but when 
called to pursue the invaders, they refused to 
march beyond their borders. 

The indignant sovereign disbanded his forces, 
and reUred. In order to revive his spirits, an 
inroad was planned on the western boilers, but 
the king despising and distrusting his nobles, 
gave the command to a man of less note. 

Provoked at this insult, the troops refused to 
fight at the Raid of Solway Moss. 10,000 

' ' men laid down their arms before 500 En- 
glishmen, without striking a blow. 

These sad tidings broke the proud heart of 
James. He refused from that moment to take 
cAiy sustenance, and, after languishing some 
days, expired in the 31st year of his age. 



CHAPTER VII. 

From the Birth of Queen Mary to her Return 
from France* 

WE are now come to the most memo- 
^ jj rable era of the Scottish history, 

1 j4a. whether we consider the civil or the reli- 
gious state of the nation, and the import- 
ant change that occurs in both. 
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The reader heed not be told that we speak of the 
reforraaUon, which, in its operation connecting 
itself with other causes, produced a total change in 
the political and religious system of Europe. The 
circumstances which brought about this remarka* 
ble event in other countries contributed, no doubt, 
toproduce the pime effect in Scotland. The chief 
of these seems to have been the wealth of the 
church. Though the laiety had contributed bf 
their own profuseness to raise the clergy from 
povertyto riches and splendor, yet they began to 
look with a jealous eye on their possessions. On 
the other hand, it is not peculiar to the clergy to 
be corinipted by riches, which naturally lead to an 
indolent and licentious life. An immoral and 
opulent clergy gradually became the object of 
contempt, envy, and hatred; and their doctrines 
were contested no less than their authority. In 
Scotland, the state of religion, previous to the re- 
formation, was nearly the same as in other coun- 
tries. The clergy, secular and regular, held by 
the gift of kings and nobles, several lands which 
their industry had rendered the most productive 
of any in the kingdom : our modem historians* 
do them the justice to confess that they were the 
best subjects in Europe ; the one half of the pub- 
lic burthens and taxes was pmd by them ; they 
even advised James V. to resume the grants pre- 
judicial to the crown, and made him a gratuitous 
oflFer of 50,000 crowns a year. 

The same king, when urged by his uncle Henry 
VIII. to seize the revenues of the abbeys after his 
example, replied-—^' what need I take them into 



' Guthrie. 
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my hands, when I may have any thing I can re- 
quire of them ; for sure I am, there is not an ab- 
bey in Scotland at this hour but would chearfully 
give me whatever I want ; and if there be souses 
in them, I will reform them, for there be a great 
many good," >« 

Whatever we may think of the bigotry of those 
times, it is remarkable that the incroachments of 
the Roman pontiff were always resisted by the go- 
vernment and church of Scotland, nor was ever 
any money coDected in the realm, even for the 
crusades, but by a free grant of the state* 

The Scots seem not to have kept pace with 
other nations, either in their enthusiasm for the 
holy wars or in their implicit submission to the 
decrees of the Vatican. When Henry VIII. was 
excommunicated by the pope, and his subjects 
absolved from their alle^ance, it does not appear 
that James, his nephew, ever dreamt of preferr- 
ing his claim to the crown of England on such 
weak grounds. Ignorance no doubt was very pre- 
valent : printing was in its infancy — books §till 
very rare ; and incessant wars checked the pro- 
gress of all learning : but whatever knowledge 
there was, the churchmen had it. If we may cre- 
dit sir Ralph Sadler, the English minister at the 
court of James, " To be plain with you," says 
he, " I see none among them that hath any such 
agility of wit, gravity, learning, or experience ; 
so that the king, as far as I can perceive, is of 
force driven to use the bishops and his clei-gy as 
his only ministers. — ^They be the men of wit and 
polity I see here."— But what has most disgrac- 
ed the annals of every nation, of every age, of 
every religion, is the spirit of persecution ; and 
of this charge, we cannot absolve Scotland. 
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Fopery, prelacy, and presbytery, each in iu 
turn hath had its martyrs ; each its bloody per- 
secutors. 

Hitherto there had been no conflict of opinion, 
and of course no bloodshed ; if we except two 
foreigners, the one from England, a disciple of 
Wicfcleff, the other from Bohemia, a follower of 
Hus. 

In the reign of James I. certain dissenters, cal- 
led Lollards, were apprehended while dispersing 
their tenets; among which was one directed 
against the regal power, which they pretended 
had been abolished by Christ : yet such was the 
lenity of the government, that they were "dis- 
-missed with a gende reprimand.* 

Under James V. the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion were first broached in Scotland. John Knox, 
a disciple of Calvin, if not the first, was at least 
coTftsidered.as the leader among the protestant 
preachei*s. Their success, it would appear, was 
pretty considerable ; yet the only act of severity 
in the annals of that reign is the trial of sir John 
Borthwic for heresy. He was outlawed for non- 
jippearance, and actually burnt in effigy. This 
sentence cost dear to Hamilton, the judge, who 
pronounced it : for the infant party had already 
influence enough to bring him to the scaffold, 
under pretence that he had conspired the death 
of the king. After this event, the adherents of 
the old and new religion continued to live under 
the same government, if not at peace, at least 
not in open warfare. 



♦ Guthrie. 
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Many causes concurred to keep matters in this 
state till the death of James V. The reformers 
could only insure to themselves, by a peaceable 
deportment, that toleration and connivance which 
they stood in need of to propagate their tenets, 
the established clergy sought to recover the. £i- 
vour of the people by gentleness ; and wished to 
use first all the arts of persuasion to reclaim their 
wandering flock. Both parties were doubtful of 
their strength, and each dreaded to encounter a 
formidable antagonist. These might lose their 
dignity and benefices ; those might forfeit their 
liberties and lives. Add to this, a^ a late ingeni- 
ous writer remarks, that the reformation took its 
rise among the clergy themselves. Kn6x was a 
priest, as had been Wickleff and Hus long before 
him. Buchanan had been bred among the friars, 
and is it not to the jealousy of a German monk 
that we owe that spark which raised such a con- 
flagration in Eumpe ? A reformation of abuses 
was desired by every good priest; and such a re- 
form as the protestants 'proposed must have been 
highly acceptable to those who wished to get rid 
of the unnatural yoke of celibacy, and hoped to 
perpetuate the enjoyment of their benefices in 
their own family. For all these reasons the re- 
formation went quietly forward for many years, 
and the persecutions which did occur were com- 
paratively few, and of short duration. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was boni a few days 
before her fether's death. The disasters of her 
reign began and ended only with her life. Civil 
and religious dissensions immediately broke out 
under the specious pretexts of love of truth and 
liberty. Independent of conscientious motives, 
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which it is illiberal to refuse to either partyi the 
ancient religion of the country had not only all 
tlie force of early habits and prejudices of edncar 
tion in its &vour: it was further supported by the 
wealth and dignity of its prelates, by the infla- 
ence of the queen Dowager, and all the interest 
of France. The new doctrines were countenan- 
ced by the powerful monarch who had separated 
England from the papal see ; and were not a 
littie furthered, we may suppose, by the love of 
iDhange and novelty in many, 1^ die hopes ci 
booty in the nobles, and by the simplicity of the 
multitude. 

Scotland, at this eventful period, becomes the 
field for the two parties to try their strength ; and 
the old or new doctrines prevail accoiding as 
French or English politics are predominant. 

Cardinal Beaton, a man of talents, asfnred to 
the office of Regent ; but the earl of Arran, 
though of inferior parts, was preferred, as a friend 
to the reformed doctrine, and his first step was 
to agree to a proposed marriage between the son 
of Henry VIIL and the young queen.* It was 
even stipulated that at ten years of age she 
should te sent to England. 

This treaty met with the opposition it deserved, 
especially from the Cardinal, who was on that ac- 
count confined as a prisoner. The national Spirit 
was roused against the alliance with England, 
and the regent could only save himself from ruin 



* It appears from sir Ralph Sadler's letters that several 
nobles received pensions from Henry* Angus had lOoL a 
month, but demanded 200I. for the party. 
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by changing sides, and taking part with the 
cardinal, and the friends of France. 

The apostacy of Arran, who publicly abjured 
the tenets of the reformation, was in some degree 
compensated by the accession of Lenox to that 
party. 

This young nobleman had returned from 
France with a view to counteract the regent and 
the English interest, but finding himself slighted 
by the cardinal, he retired into England, after a 
fruitless attempt to disturb the government by 
force of arms* 

The cardinal now niled both the regent and 
the realm. The king of England alienated the 
minds of the Scottish nation more than 
I C44. ^ver, by landing forces at Leith, and lay* 
ing that town and Edinburgh in ashes. 
A peace, however, was soon after concluded* 
" Hitherto we find the reformers, by their ftiorti- 
iications and austerities, endeavouring to resem- 
ble the first propagators of Christianity : they had 
suffered with a spirit so nearly resembling the 
patience and fortitude of the first martyrs, that 
more were converted than terrified by those 
spectacles." Happily for the reformation its 
spirit was still under some restraint. It had not 
yet attained firmness and vigour sufficient to 
overturn the established religion. " Under 
such circumstances any attempt towards action 
must have been fatal to the protestant doctrines : 
and it is no small proof of the authority as well 
as the penetration of the heads of the party, 
that they were able to restrain the zeal of a fiery 
and impetuous people, till that critical and ma- 
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tore juncture, when every step they took was 
decisive and successful.* 

"Wishart is described to us as a man df primi- 
tive " sanctity, a popular preacher of such can- 
dour and sweetness of temper, f" that the cardin- 
al's life had been more than once in danger by his 
attempting to apprehend him. This gave rise 
to the many reports that he wafe a party in the 
plot to murder the cardinal. 

That such a plot was by this time formed, can 
admit of no dispute ; for it appears by Sadler's 
letters and other evidences, that the chief person 
in the conspiracy had a correspondence with the 
English ministry. 

Dr. M*Kenzie, in his life of Wishart, men- 
tions a letter, dated April 1 7, 1 544, from the 
earl of Hertford to king Heni^ : the stile and 
manner of which bear great marks of authen- 
ticity. That the reader may judge for himself^ 
we shall give it in a note. J 



♦ The penetration of the Scottish historia#has then 
discovered, and his candour avows, chat our first reform- 
ers, Tvho complained so Ibudly of papal tyranny, wanted 
not the will but the power of dealing with others not as 
they would be dealt by. The clergy of every sect and of 
every age have been nearly the same : severity and perse- 
cution have ever been practised by those who preached up 
the meekness of the gospel : but the principle which con- 
demns the execution of Wishart, will never justify the 
assassination of Beaton.— -Robertson. 

f Guthrie. 

f « This day arrived from Scotland Mr. Wishart, who 
brought me a letter from my lord Brinston, and according^ 
to his request, I have taken order of the repair of the said 
Mr. Wishart to your majesty, for the delivery of such 
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If this letter be authentic, k would appear 
that the famous martyr, Wishart, was brought 
to the stake on other charges beside his adher- 
ence to the new opinions. As we have not the 
particulars of his trial, nor any impartial history 
of the times, we must leave the matter unde- 
cided. 

The certain fact is, that cardinal Beaton, armed 
with the laws of the land, tried and executed 
him at St. Andrew's* 

At his death, he is said to have been endowed 
with the spirit of prophecy, and to have foretold, 
tliat within a few days, the cardinal should ^^ lie 
low ;" '^ and that the wrath of God should seize 
Portly not only on that wicked man who was 
lord of the castle, but also on the city." 

This prophecy, by whatever s{Mrit it was dic- 
tated, was in fact very so<mi fulfilled.* " Private 
revenge, inflamed and sanctified by a &lse zeal 
for religion," impelled Norman Leslie, with fif- 



letters as 1^ hath to your majesty, from the lord Brinston; 
and also for the said declaration of his credence, which, m 
I can perceive hy him, consisteth of two points ; one in 
the laird of Grange, late treasurer of Scotland, the master 
of Rothes, the earl of Rothes, his eldest son, and John 
Chartrcs, who w^ould attempt either to apprehend or to 
slay the cardinal at some time when he should pass through 
the Fife land, as he doth sundry times to St, Andr^iw's ; 
and in case they can so apprehend him, will deliver him 
up to your Majesty ; which attempt, he says, they would 
enterprize, if they knew your majesty's pleasure therein ; 
and what siipportation and maintenance your majesty will 
minister unto them, after the execution of the same, i^ 
case they should be pursued afterwards by any other 
enemies.'*— X>«^i6« Hutory of SeatUt/iJ, /. 44. 
• Robertson. 
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teen ooHfedemtet, to enter tliecaMle <$f St« An- 
di^w'a, vrhere, after tarmng oat the domestics 
(me by one^thejr forced tbeirwty into the pretate^ 
apartment, and rushing i^on lun, they wounded 
him with sevens blows. 

But Mehni], a m^ serious person, ssjrs Knox, 
rebuked his companions for their want of decorum 
and a proper sc^mnity in execudng their pur- 
pose : stepping up to him with much gravity, he 
piotuly exhorted him to repeat of his unsy protest- 
ed that he had no kind ^emnity to his person, 
and then very deliberately ran him twice through 
ihe body. His example \nm followed by ^ 
theothercon8iHrator8;andthecardinaleX'- ^ ^^* 
pined wilh these words— ^ I am a priest^'* 

Thus fell Beatjon, undo^ably a man of eminent 
talents, and public spiiit, as free from vice as any 
man in the age, station, and circumstances in 
which he lived. He had persecuted a few, and 
bat a y«7 few of the leading men among the re- 
formers : but in this he had done no more than 
Calvin, in burning Servetos at Geneva. He had 
done what the established law of the land, and <^ 
every land in those days authorized him to do. 

Such persecution was no doubt wicked and 
cruel ; but can the error be in Beaton, and not 
rather in the blindness of the age and of mankind 
in general ? 

Pity it is for the honour of the reformation, that 
the meek Melvil, who, with the dagger in his hand, 
so piously exhorts to repentance, should announce 
this death as a judgment for Wishart*s execution. 
Pity that the apostolic Knox should hasten to take 
refuge among the murderers, and seem thereby 
to make a common cause with them. 
Vol. XXI. H 
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The coB^rators oonaeious^f hftvmg committ^ 
ed a most unjustifiabk action) detennine to keep 
possession of tfate c««tk as a plaoe of security, tiU 
the expected and p»4iaps promised as^staocc 
from England should arrive. They were joined by 
about 150 naen ; and finding the r^ent's son in 
the cardinal's dwelting* they considered him as an 
hostage for their safety. 

Money and provisicms were sent by king Hen- 
ry ; and the castle was enabled to. stand a siege of 
five months, which concluded by a truce and pro- 
mise of pardon. It is with reluctance we confess 
that the protestiuit party seem again to depart 
from that fieaceaide end regular demeanour which 
80 justly astonishes Dr. Robertson ; who can dis* 
cover no instctnce qf a violation i^pmbHc order or 
irangtdl&ty proceeding from tfmt 9ect ; none vohere 
they transgrew those bounds of duty which the law 
prescribea to svbjects* 

Innocent or guilty, it is no good precedent to 
resist with open force the. civil power ; and no 
man oug)it to be judge in his own cause. No 
seal for religion-^not even the presence of Knox 
himself could «anc^i^ such proceediDgssand hpw^ 
ever great wo may consider the blessings of a re- 
formation, we cai^u>t excuse the means made 'use 
of to introduce it. 

From this event, the adversaries of the protest- 
ant I'eligion derive a specious plea ibr endeavour- 
ing to crush it by force as a system, setting out 
with the subversion of civil order, as well as of the 
legal ecclesiastic establishment. 

But to return— Henry VIII. the worthy as- 
jK>6iate and protector of the heroes in the castle, 
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is siatdied &5m them tyy death,* tnd 1^ a n 
to stand amege, the^ are obMged to sttr- '' 
iiender to the French commaiMier* Their 
Kves. were granted them, but tbejr were exiled to 
France/ and with them the zealons Knox. 

The duke of S<»iierBet, guardian of Edward 
VL invaded Scotland, and Sodtng the army of 
.the regent advantageously posted near Ptnkey, 
decoyed them from their skoation, aad with the 
advantage of the ground, cmd the fire from his 
fleet, gained a bloody victory, having slain above 
10,000 men« 

Notwithstanding this success, the English 
evacuated Scotland, retaimng only a few forts : 
aend so for froni gaining their object of obliging 
the Scots to consent to the proposed marriage, 
they drove them to the desperate resolution of 
throwing the crown and the prineess into the . 
hand of the French monarch* 

In vain did a few patriots remonstrate against 
such a measure, tending to render Scotlmd a 
province of France. J^ unioD with England 
was rejected with disdam by a h^ s{torited peo* 
pie not accustomed to be dictated to ; and 
a connection with France was formed '^^ 
through the interest <rf the queen Dow-^ 
ager and her party. 

Accordingly, Uie young queen, then only six 
years of age, was sent witluMit delay into France* 
Meanwhile French trtx^ were sent to the aid of 



* After Henry's death, the coiis}»rat4)rs entered into a 
fiormal treaty with the English government* agreeing to 
support the match, and were promised coadiderablc pen- 
Heflf. 
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the Scdtsi after siiccessfully attacking^ Haddmg^ 
ton, And other small forts in the hands of the 
English, rendered themselves obnoxicms to the 
people by their insolence and rapadousDCSS* 

The queen-mother notr began to set on foot 

new intrigues, with a design of supplanting the 

regent, who was at last induced to resign 

Y^Jv an office for which his inconstancy and 

irresolution totally (Ksqoalified hitn* 

The queen's regency commenced witii the im- 
politic appointment of foreigners to several posts 
of trust and honour, to the great dissatis&ction of 
the natives. They resisted more effectually an 
intended land-tax for the suf^rt of a re^ar 
body df troops ; and tiie efforts of the regent to 
draw them into a war with England at die soHci^ 
tation of France. 

The marriageof the DaupMn wiHi the 
f^ queen of Scodand was itow to be cclo- 
brated. Eight members were deputed 
from the Scottish parliament to represent the 
nation : a majori^ c^than were of the reformed 
religion ; ^ during the reign of queen Mary of 
England, parties bad again changed their mear 
sures. The protestants courted by the queen- 
regent, favoured the marriage with the Dauphin ; 
and the exiles outlawed, for the death of Beaton, 
had been recalled at the intercession of the 
French king, 

Mary of England, zeakms in the opposite side, 
might have easily been brought to set aside her 
sister Elizabeth, and to have acknowledged/ 
right of Mary Stuart to the English throne th^ 

The commissioners, agreeable to their instruc<p 
lions from Parliament, obtained whatever they 
asked at the French court for preservbg the na- 
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tiooad iode^ndem^yiod aecrnDgtlK i 

to the &mUy o£ Hai»iltoii» ftiling the iwuc of 

queen Mary* 

But a secret tjEaosftctiony which has since come 
to light, disfilays all the treachery and in&my of 
France* It apfieara.that the young princess had 
been prevail^ on to sign certain papers, by 
which &iling her own issue, the ^ves to the king 
of France all i^htto the crown o£ Scotland ; 
^ud disavows every promise to the contrary es* 
torted from her, as void and of no obligadoD.- 

The .marriage was no sooner solemnized) 
which was done with royal pomp, when the Dau- 
phin applied to the deputies to acknowledge him 
as king of Scotland during his own life. They 
had di^dy agreed to treat him as such during 
the msHTiage » they declined proceeding any 
&rther : but this point, which in the event proved 
of BO importance, was at last carried through 
parliament by the interest of the queen*regent, 
iMxtwithstanding every opposition from the family 
of. Hamilton* 

. Once more politics, blended with religion, 
were to take a new turn. The accessieuof queen 
£lizabeth threw again the party of the reformers 
into the .English interest ; and for the same 
reason the French coalesced with the sticklers for 
the old doctrines. 

Queen Mary had been advised ta assume the 
arms of Englandr and to quarter them with those 
of France and Scotland, in her plate and furni- 
ture. This was in &ct proclaiming Elizabeth an- 
usurper, and the illegitimate offspring of Henry 
VIII. - A dire offence I from which we may 
date the sworn enmity of Elizabeth, that nothing: 
less than the blood of her rival queen could^ 
satisfy. 

Ha 
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Wf «bift k wmH appear that Ite cauft of 
Frsttiea aifned at dethfonl&g EKubetii} aai 
uniting both the crowns in the king Dttii9l»& and 
Marf • We do not find 9^j el^tiud ov evea 
jiiaiisible measures adopted to^ aceompMsh an db- 
|ect of equal magiiitud^ and dMScakty* The 
queen of England was not idle on her part to 
support hersdfbf^ieimereflitof Spain, andbf 
that of the reformed partf in Seotland^ 

The latter seefm noir to anerge itmn ^at^ 
mgnificance which, acc<»ding to their kte £&« 
▼oured historian, could a6k n^ing€»rther than 
ixmBivance and impunity. This they had en- 
joyed owing to the mUdness and (lie p^cf of tin^ 
queen regent for a kmg ^-aet of years : but in- 
creased in number, ioid supported by the powvr 
and influence of England, they fofund the time 
for action was come. 

Knox, then at Dieppe, had «i w^t^ 

^ J g * course by letters with Cecil, who had or» 

ders to fix him in the interest of EMza^ 

. beth« Before he arrived in Scotland he wrote to 

the queen regent, entreating a reformatioii m 

the church. 

The bishops now seriously alanned at tha pw>- 
gress ti hew doctrines, prevailed on the queea 
^gent to caU ^bekr preachers before the council^ 
and to try them for high treason. 

When the day of appearance came, the preach- 
ers were attended with such numbers, that tiia 
queen thought proper to discbarge the dietu Her 
moderation pre^iled on the heads of the refold 
mers to content themseliws wkh the private 
exercise of their region tifi they could see what 
turn affairs would take. 

Knox was highly ofleoded at this iukewamines9f 
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ttdd pvevailad on tke ndbleiiien and gendflBicDof 
wdght tx> enter into an as8Qcuiti«a for wuntaihing 
«&d advancing the rdbrmatioD m Scotland, in the 
name of theraajesty of Godand hisc wyi vyoiMw* 
Henoeforward they wefe dlatioguiahed by the 
nntne of the Ixmis ei the CoogMgatioD. 

The above association waa called the 
€9penemey and is the first in order of the '^^T^] 
leagues formed under that name. It is 
theroby oidedned ^ to read publicly the lessons 
from the book of Common Prayer in all parish 
ehuTches by the ovate ; or, in case of their refusal) 
by the most qualified in the parisfa/' This may 
appear like mtroducing a new mode of worshipby 
compulsatory means and without legal authority* 
But they htul not y^ lUsclaamed allcivil power : for 
they add, ^' that it is thought necessary that doe* 
trine, preaching and interpretation of scriptures^ 
be had and used privately, while afterward that 
Cod move the prince to giant public preaching 
by faithM and true ministera." 

The ecdeaiastical establishment, thus threaten- 
ed with an entire overthrow, made a last dying 
effort to prolong its existence ; and notwithstand- 
ing the moderation of the regent and of the arch- 
bieliop, they were induced to inflict exemplary 
punishment on one refractory pdeat, in order to 
strike terror into the whole party. 

But the stake at which this last victim ex- 
pired, proved tt> be the foneral pile c^ that reli*- 
gion it was intended to su^xHt. The lords of 
the congregation fi^thwith applied to the queen, 
demasidingareformation* Satisfied with their re- 
ception, they presentedthe like demmids to the 
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convention of the ckrgyy whodiamissed them 

with insults and thi^eats* 

Exasperated at this treatment, they prepared a 
petition to parliament, demanding that the judg:.- 
ment of the clergy should be set aside, and that 
of the secular power decide in matters of reli* 
gion. 

This petition, howeyer, not being. presented, 
a protest was offered, which looked like a defiance 
of civil authority, and was not suffered to be ea* 
tered upon the public records. 
, The regent now in^ted the ablest of the clei^gjr 
to consult about the means of reforming the 
church : at tliis convocation, the demands of the 
congregation were again rejected* 

Their expostulations with the queen had no 
better success ; she ordered Knox to be appre- 
hended for preaching in public at Perth, as 
Methven a b^er was doing in Dundee* Her or* 
ders were disobeyed, and public preaching conti*- 
nued: all the protectant ministers were then cited 
tp appear before her at Stirling. 

Alarmed for the lives of their leaders, and for 
the existence of their religion, the protestants 
collected to the number of several thousands, and 
sent intimation to the queen from Perth, that 
they were come in a body to stand or fall with 
their ministers* 

Her majesty on receivii^ this. message, averse 
to shedding the blood of a heedless rabble^ 
thought it prudent to temporize : she is said to 
have promised to stop all proceedings against the 
new clergy, if the people would quietly disperse* 

This promise, however^ she did not scrnple to 
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▼lolate OB having obtained her purpose : tat she 
caused the minivers to he outlawed for non-ap- 
pearance. It is hard to say which of the pro* 
ceedinga is most to bJame^ the defiance of civil 
authority on one hand^ or the vioJatioo of a pro- 
mise on the other. 

JBut when botb parties proceed to such kngtha, 
the breach must prove irreparable. Indignant at 
sacii a treatment from ^e queen, Knox moont- 
ed the pulpit at Perth, and by his furious hai- 
^"angue so inflamed the minds tk the multitade, 
ih&t they immediately began to poll down every 
vestige of idolatry, and to destroy aH the appara- 
tus for mass, &c« all the convents in the town 
were plundered and destroyed, and the booty was 
IdTt to the poor as an encouragement. 

Other places fi611owed immediately the exam- 
ple ^ Perth, and the most venerable &bric8 were 
levelled to the ground. 

TJhe queen^ on reoeiving this intelligence, has- 
tened towards Perth with seven thoussuid French 
and Scottish troops ; but findii^'the reformers 
ready to oppose her, an i^;reement was entered 
into, by which the town of Perth viras surrender- 
ed to the legent on conditions of indemnity for 
the past, and of excludmg French troops from 
the town. 

At the same time a second covenant was en- 
tered into by the reformers, obliging themselves 
to take up arms in defence of their civil and reli- 
gious liberty, should the conditions of the agree- 
ment be again violated by the regent. 

This occasion did not 4il to present itself very 
soon. The queen did not stand to the terms of 
her agreement ; she was of course forsaken by 
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the earl of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew^ 
who joined the insurgents now at St. Andrews, 
demolishing convents and pillaging churches. 
Troops on both sides were pat in motion. 

After a short truce, the reformers laid siege to 
Perth, which they forced to capitulate ; they 
seized upon Stirling, and without striking a blow, 
took possession of the capital. Their prc^^ress 
was every where marked by the destruction o€ 
religious houses and the devastion of churches* 

The queen allowing some time for their first 
ardour to cool, and the multitude to disperse, 
marched in the night against Edinburgh, which 
was given up to her on terms of allowin|^ the 
public exercise of the reformed religion through- 
out the kingdom, and of admitting of none else 
in the capital. 

About this time Francis, the husband of Mary, 
succeeded to the throne of France. 

The duke of Chatelherault joined the congre- 
gation, and a third covenant was entered into^ 
whereby the reformers bound themselves not to 
treat with the regent but by common consent. 

The queen receiving succours from France, 
fortified the town of Leith. The congregation 
having attacked it unsuccessfolly, called a con- 
vention to represent a parliament, and there de- 
prived the queen mother of the regency. 

Necessity obliged them, however, to retire 
from Edinburgh, and to solicit aid from England* 
Elizabeth's first supply of one thousand pounds 
fell into the hands of the queen regent : but an 
English fleet soon appeared in the Firth to co- 
operate with the reformers, and a considen^e 
\wA army marched to their relief* 
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^ Tke queen retired into Edinburgh Castle 
where, seized with her last illness, she sent for 
the leaders of the congregation, to whom she 
Tecommended obedience to her daughter, and 
with abundance of tears she prajed for forgive- 
ness to all that offended her, and asked to be 
forgiven of those she had offended. 

Next day this worthy princess expired, a vic- 
tim to the treachery and ambition of her own fa- 
mily f forced against her own better sense to have 
I'ecourse to violent measures against the refor- 
mers, whose conduct was far from being irre- 
piroachable* 

After an intricate negociation, peace 
was at last agreed to, on terms of eva- '^ 
Quating Scotland both by French and 
English troops. . 

In this treaty, the power of declaring war or 
making peace, was allowed to the queen only 
with consent of the three estates. The govern- 
ment in the queen's absence was lodged in the 
hands of a Council chosen partly by the crown, 
and partly by the estates, out of twenty-four no- 
minated by the latter. A parliament was held 
for deciding other weighty matters* 

This parliament was accordingly convened : 
they easily over-ruled the difficulty that there was 
in having no person to represent the king and 
queen. A confession of. faith drawn up by the 
ministers was approved of. The prelates, overaw- 
ed by the number and violence of their oppo- 
nents, observed a strict silence, which was con- 
stiued into an avowal of the badness of their 
cause. 

' The mass was abolished ; sayers or hearers of 
mass were for the first i^ult to suffer confiscation 
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©f all their goods, besides a discrcUemtrt-y <sor^o^ 
ral punishment: for the second, banishment^ and 
for the third, death. " Such strangers were men 
at that time to the spirit of toleratimi and ihic\ 
laws of humanity, and with such indecent haste 
did the very persons, who had just escaped the ri- 
gour of ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to imitate 
those examples of severity of which they them- 
selves had so justly complained."* 

Thus far the ministry found no difficulty in 
procuring the concurrence of parliament ; but 
when It came to be considered to whose share 
should fall the riches of the church, we find the 
zealous Knox to have been wholly outwitted. 
The nobles had as great a desire as he could have 
for the booty ; and his pretensions to the tythes, 
&c- were treated as a pious dream. We cannot 
but allow that such exorbitant claims came with 
a bad grace from those who had continually re- 
proached the clergy with their Iqve of riches, 
and with all its concomitant evils. 

Happily for the successors of Knox, they have 
been to this day kept against their will, within 
the bounds of mediocrity; a circumstance wiiich ^ 
renders them at present the most respected and 
the least corrupt of any clerical body in the 
univeree. 

It was, however, settled that one third of the 
church revenue should be set apart for the sup- 
port of the presbyterian clergy. From this con- 
tribution none were exempt, but the nobles of the 
congregation,' who had contrived to secure ma- 
ny of the church lands. 

The convention or parliament, by thus inter- 

* Robertson. 
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fering With religious estabfishments, bad un- 
doubtedly exceeded their powers, and departed 
from the Jate treaty, which reserved these ob- 
jects for the decision of the king and queen. 

This did not, however, prevent them from de- 
manding the royal ratification to their proceed- 
ings. The person chosen to present this de- 
mand must have been equally obnoxious at court 
as the errand on which he was sent. Sir James 
Sandilands, from a knight of Malta, had become 
an advocate for the protestant religion ; and not 
€X)ntonted with the hope of a reward in heaven, 
' had secured one on earth, by taking possession 
of the property of the order he had abandoned. 
His reception was such as might have been ex- 
pected. The queen absolutely refused her con- 
sent on the above grounds : but the x>roceedings 
required no further sanction : they had the ap- 
probation of the majority of the nation, and had 
already been carried into execution. 

The leaders of the protestants seem to have 
expected such a reftisal ; and in order to guard 
against the worst, they paid their court to Eliza- 
beth, to whom it is strongly surmised they offered 
the crown, with the hand of the earl of Arran, 
the next in succession after Queen Mary. 

The ambassadors of England had met with 
little better success than the Scottish envoy at 
. the court of Francis. 

The ratification of the treaty was refiised for 
similar motives : but the death of Francis, which 
happened soon after, prevented matters from 
coming to an open rupture. 

Mary was by this event left at her own dis- 

VoL. XXI. I 
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posal, and it was the desire and interest of aH 
parties, that she should return to her native 
country* 

Lord James, her natural brother, was deputed 
by the presbyterians, whose leader he was, and 
Lesly, afterwards bi^op of Ross by the catho- 
lics, to invite their sovereign to her kingdom. 
Knox had charged the deputy to give her ma- 
jesty no encouragement to hope for a toleration 
of the mass, either public or private, Vithin 
Scotland. 

Previous to his departure, the infant churchy 
in order to lose no time in settling its discipline, 
bad convoked an assembly. The country was 
subdivided into districts, in each of whicli a sur 
perintendant presided, whose office resembled 
that of a bishop. They called out to the civil 
power for the punishment of all who wor^^>ed 
God in the ancient manner, naming several pa* 
pists who still frequented the mass. The nobili- 
ty assembled by the council, dispatched officers 
adl over the kingdom, to summon the people to 
give an account of their religion. 

Another general assembly endeavoured before 
the queen's arrival to secure all the temporalities 
of the phurch ; and boldly declared, that '< if 
they were not gratified in their demands, they 
would again take the sword of just defence into 
their hands, which after being victorious, thejr 
had resigned to the civil power." This insolent 
menace had such an effi^ct^ that a s(demn act was 
passed, devoting to destruction every religious 
£ibric in the kingdom that had escaped the first 
rage of the populace. The firat nobility of the 
land, men of zeal and distinction were appointed 
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as worthy of executing tfai« glonous deed. The 
meek preachers of Ike word alteoded to animate 
tbe ]^ous flock) atid abbies^ cathedrals, chiffchea^ 
Hbraries, records, aU perished m one cofnmon 
ruin* The very tombs of the dead were nia* 
sacked and rified of every thkig vahiable. While 
ttieseprocee^ngs were going on, Mary was pre« 
paring for her rettini. She had asked in vain of 
tier kmn^ cousin to protect her safely home » 
Sfizabeth, dissatisfied with her reftisa] to ratify^ 
the treaty, 4emed her request, and erra ordered 
her fleet to intercept the Scottish queen. She 
escape, however, under cover of a feg, and ar- 
rived safely at Leith, in the nineteenth year of 
beri^^, after thirteen years absence* 



CHAFTER Vm. 

WITHOUT experience, without allies, did 
this young queen assume the reins of go- 
vernment, in a country to which she was a 
stranger, a country distracted with civil and re- 
ligious feuds, which were fomented by the jea- 
lousy and interest of the English court. Faithful 
to the religipn of her fathers, she found it im- 
practicable to act by the advice of those who still 
adhered to the same feith, but wisely employed 
only those of the reformed persuasion, which 
was by far the most numerous and powerful* 
She was received by all parties with great axsd 
sincere joy. Her beauty tmd gracefolnes^ en*^, 
hanced by the elegance and politeness of hedr ' 
manners, attn^'^ted universal admiration. 
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Bat her su^eots had almost forgot the respeei 
due to a sovereign, x when on the first Sundfty 
aftbr her arrival, she directed mass to be sakl io 
the chapel of the p^ace : this occasioned an in* 
surrectioD, wherein the attendants of the chapel 
were maltreated ; and it was not without gres^ 
difficulty that the prior of St* Andrew's and othev 
leaders obtained from her subjects liberty of co&- 
science for their sovereign, and the exercise of 
her religion in private.* 

This permission was purchased by the royal 
sanction to the establishment of the prot^tm^t 
religion, which made it capital to infringe or 
alter it. 

For some time Queen Mary discovered gr^ii 
policy, continuing to &vour the reigning party^ 
without seeming either to offend, or to cour^ 
those of her own religion. 

Of these the foremost was the earl of Huntly, 
who no doubt saw with pain his rival the prior of 
St. Andrew's possessing all the confidence of the 
queen : the latter, on the other hand, was too 
good a politician not to improve the occasion for 



* The earl of Arran was the only nobleman who pro- 
tested against this liberty granted to the queen ; and 
Knox, in a most furious sermon against idolatry, sa^d that 
one mass was more fnghtfiii to him than ten thousand men* 
Mary ordered Knox to attend her : he has left vs a detail 
of the conversation. Randolph says, ^ he knocked so 
hastily upon her heart, that he made her to weep." Else- 
where he adds : " His prayer is daily for her, that Gpd 
will turn her obstinate heart a^tuffi/ Ood and his truth ; or 
if the holy will be otherwise, to streiigthen the hearts and 
hands of his chosen and elect, 8to}itly to withstand the rage 
of all tyrant* in words terrible enough.'* 
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the wn of th« en^ioilc caan and fts ciMaiipiQB» 
vKosepowrer aad inflii^we was very taoMuMBm 

With this view he proposed to the queeii t» 
mako aprogfesa northward; wheiv li^ the eetatea 
and dependencies of the earl ; but fint he had 
fteeured the peaee oi the borden^ by pomthki^ 
disturbero and exercising justice in a most enei^ 
gedc and laudaUe manner. 

Humly perceived \b» drift of the intended 
journey : one of his sons had incurred the queen's 
^srplesusureand waathen In prison ; but inaldng 
fm escape, he fled into Abetdeenshire. Mary 
ooni^dered this as an insult to her autliority, and 
posidvely required that the prisoner should sur- 
l^ender hinuidf again to justice* 
. Gordon engaged todo so, but escaping again he 
'went to head his followers who were up in arms. 

This rebellion e^iasperated the queen so much 
that she refused to ^tt the earl in the castle of 
Strathbogie as she had agreed to do^ at the inrita- 
tkm of his lady, and thereby probably saved the 
fives of iord James, Morton and Maitland, whose 
destruction the earl had plotted in his own house. 

Disappointed in this scheme, Huntly now broke 
out into open rebellion. The earldom of Mar 
had been taken from him to bestow it on lord 
James who. soon transferred it to lord Erskine, on 
" receiving in its stead that of Moray, another pro- 
perty of the chieftain of the Gordons. 

Thus stripped of his possessions to enrich his 
enemies, the earl thought it high time to resist. 
He ordered the gates of the castle of Inverness to 
be shut against his sdvereign. The loyalty of the 
ether clans brougtot them to her assistance ; the 
* 12 
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ca»Ue auiren^red and the governor was execut- 
ed. Marf having reached Aberdeen on her retting 
Huntly raised aa army and went in pursuit of 
the earl of Moray. A battle was fought at Cor- 
richie, where Huntly*s troops were routed, he 
himself slain, and afterwaids his eldest son tried 
and executed. 

Thus ended a rebellion so &tal ^ ^^ ^ r> 
family which was the main support of the i^'^^' 
catholic religion. That party was now 
reduced to so low^ pass that it could not ofier aii}r 
assistance to the queen who was soon to be hurri- 
ed oh to the ruin of her own power by those in 
whose hand& was the entire direction of affairs* 

The parliament met : the act of oblivion for all 
the late crimes was ratified and extended. 

The archbishop of St. Andrews was committed 
to the castle for saying mass, from whence the 
queen afterwards released him : though it was not 
without tears tliat she prevuledonher counsellors 
to allcrw of this exercise of her prerogative* Se- 
versJ of the Roman catholic clergy were puni^ed 
for the same crime. 

But nothing effectual being done concerning 
the revenues of the church, Knox and his col* 
leagues solemnly broke with the earl of Moray, 
and the courtiers whom ihhy treated as apostates. 
Their vehement declarations Inflan^d the people 
10 such a pitch that, during the queen's absence, 
they attacked the chapel at Holyix>od-house dur- 
ing the service, and by their riotous proceedings 
filled all present with terror. Two of the ring- 
leaders being apprehended were committed for 
trial. , ' * 
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Bttt Knox ^[jprovitig of a zes^ which his ha- 
rangues had inspired, issued circular letters in- 
▼itiiig all. true believers to repair to Edinburgh on 
the day: ci trial in order to assist and comfort 
their brethren. 

Other scenes of this kind were repeatedlf 
acted ; at one time in particular the priest saved 
himself &om being torn in pieces by escaping 
through a back door* 

In vain did the queen summon Knox to^ 
Lochlevin, where she then was.* Their con- 
ference ended as usual to the satisfaction of 
neither*— In vain did she cause him to be pro- 
secuted for assembling the subjects unlawfully. 
His judges were the very men who acted with 
him,, and his trial was a new triumph. 
- The protestant nobility, who disapproved of 
his conduct, endeavoured in vain to bring him 
under church censure, for usurping the aathority 
of a pope. Knox came also off victonous in 
this attack. 

The thread of our narrative brings us now to 
the marriage of the queen. From the time of 
her widowhood which had lasted two years, many 
were the proposals made to her from' different 
quarters. The king of Sweden, the prince of 
Spmn, the archduke of Austria, the prince of 



• Knox ladd it down as a maxixji that they had a right 
to punish priests with death. She asked him, will ye al» 
low that they take my sword in their hand ? To this he 
answered that the sword of justice was God's sword, and 
if princes did not make a right use of it, the rulers under 
them, that few God, ought to do it«— iT/Mx. 
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CQDd6, and the diike of Oikant sued fer the ho- 
nour of her hand. 

Her personal accomplishments, her present 
high station^ and the still higher prospects of th^ 
English succession, rendered her choice an ob* 
ject of ambition to every prince of the age* 

Elizabeth could not remain an idle spectator at 
an event on which ao moch depended* She 
dreaded the marriage of a rival queen, of a siuc* 
cessor, to a powerful prince who might ei^rce 
her claims to the crown of England ; and there- 
fycG she recbmiiiended to her «8ter to decline afi 
foreign matched as contrary to the interest of her 
realm and subjects* 

The presbyterians dreaded any marriage with 
a catholic who might overturn the Relbrmation 
and leave a popish succession to iinish its de- 
struction* Her catholic friends were equally 
averse to a protestant match* Long were the 
negociations and many the intrigues about this 
affair. 

Elizabeth always proposed a subject and a pro- 
testant, and even indelicately ventured to point 
out one of her own favourites, the earl of Lei- 
cester, as a proper match for her cousin* 

Indignant as Mary must have felt at this sug- 
gestion, she durst not openly quarrel with a 
neighbouring sovereign, who had more influ- 
ence in the affairs of Scotland than its own 
queen, and who might have taken violent steps 
agsunst her rights of succession. A conference 
was agreed on, which served the purpose of 
gaining time. 

Meanwhile the earl of Lennox, the next after 
Mary in succession to the crown of EnglaiKl, 
came to her court, with a letter of recommenda- 
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tba from EEztibeth* He was well received, and 
readily obtained what he asked, the restitulion to 
his estates, and a reTersal of the sentence of for* 
feiture, under which he laid. 

Embc^dened by this success, hia Jady in £ng-» 
land asked permission of Elizabeth, for her soni 
lord Dsmlejy to visit Scotland. We do not find 
thai this was either gnmted or refused ; but on 
heariii^ of his deparmre, the countess was put 
i^der. arrest, by order of queen Elizabeth. 

Lord Damley was presented to the queen at 
Wemyss Castle in Fife* He was in the hknm 
of youth, talj, handsodie) and well bred. Hit 
figure prepossessed Mftry in his &vour : and he 
was no lestf captivated with tl^ charms of the 
fair queen. 

The ntarriage was resolved on, the pope was 
^^ied to for a dispensation on account of the 
consanguinity, and the consent of France and 
England was sought by ambassadors. 

Elizabeth, who had probably contrived the 
match, and rejoiced inwilrdly at seeing her cousin 
stoop to take one of her subjects to her bed, pre« 
tended, with her wonted hypocrisy, to disapprove 
of it highly ; with a view, no doubt, to foment 
disturbances. 

The earl of Murray, apprehensive of being 
superseded in power by the husband of the 
queen, retired from court in disgust. When in- 
vited by the queen to return, he declined signing 
his approbation of the match, though solicited 
with many demonstrations of respect and confi- 
dence. Most of the nobles were won however 
by address and promises ; and even the preach- 
ers were soothed and courted. 
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Murray and his party formed new bonds suid 
covenants ; they corresponded with the English 
resident, and secured Elizabeth's assistance- 
They were assemUing at Stirling to concert 
measures of defence. 

The queen provoked at such illegal proceed-* 
ings, summoned all her vassals to repair in ami» 
to Edinburgh for the protection of her person 
against foreign and domestic enemies ; she also 
cited Murray to appear before her, to answer to 
such things as should be laid to his charge. 

This bold and well-t>med step, disconcerted 
the confederates, who dii^rsed, after having vat^ 
plored the protection of Elizabeth* 

Mary ptt^ted by the weakness of her enenne^ 
to celebrate her marriage with Henry lord Darn* 
ley, which was done in the royal chapel, ac- 
cording to the rites of her church ; save thai 
Darnley did not hear mass. Proof that he was 
then a protestant, which must have considerably 
added to the popularity of the match.; and ena- 
bled Mary to carry another point, wl^ch was to 
nominate her hu^xmd king, and to order, that 
all writs should run in the joint namesof the king 
and queen. 

This was more than prudence, or even right 
could justify. The latter, however, does not 
seem to have been called in question* But a 
short experience convinced the queen that she 
had been too hasty in raising a young and weak 
man, to a share in her authority. 

Murray, once more summoned, was outlaw- 
ed on his non-appearance. His avowed enemies, 
the earl of Sutherland and the earl of Bothwell 
were recalled from banishment, and lord Gwdon 
set at liberty. 
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Cmidu£i^ from such procee^gs that his 
royal sister was inexorable, Murray fled to Ar- 
gyle, \vhere he levied tpoo^ b^g assisted with 
money by ElizabetJi. 

Sut die queen took tlie field in person against 
laimy and did not give him time to raise any con* 
siderable force. The rebels having marched to 
Edinburgh were soon driven from that city by 
the return of the queen's army, and finally ob- 
liged to retire into England. 

flUzabeth, who had gained her point by kind- 
ling and keeping up a rebellion in her sister's 
kingdom, now acted the &rce of disavowing 
every interference of that nature. She even ob- 
li|;ed the earl of Murray solemnly to declare she 
had no hand in the affair. In private, however) 
she entertained the rebels in her dominions, 
' and even treated with Mary in their behalf. 
The Scottish queen resented, with proper spirit, 
this intermeddling in her government ; as also 
the remonstrances of Elizabeth against her mar- 
riage. 

But alas I this very marriage, from which she 
had proniised to herself so much happiness, prov- 
ed on the contrary, the beginning of all her mis- 
fortunes. Her husband soon appeared unworthy 
of her affections, and of the high station to which 
she had raised him ; he was addicted to diink- 
ing, and to low amours. His fondness was 
tiimed into indifference ; he treated his queen 
with coldness and neglect.;. He discovered a 
mind as weak as it was* ambitious of power ; his 
insolence and scorn alienated the heaii. oi his 
wife, and she delayed confening on him the 
crown matrimonial, to which he aspired. 
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The enemies of both avaHed themselves of 
every circumstance to widen the breach. They 
persuaded the suspicious husband to regard Da- 
vid Rizzio, an Italian musician, whom the queen 
had appointed her £>reign secretary, as the au^ 
thor of all those councUs whidi were hostile to 
his views* They even suggested that the queen, 
though advanced in pregnancy, had received the 
adulterous embraces of an ugly old man of a ve- 
ry disgusting appearance. 

Rizzio, a poor adtrenturer, a foreigner, and a 
papist, CQuld not fail to become an object of jea- 
lousy when honoured with any share of the royal 
confidence* 

This upstart, proud of the success of his in- 
sinuating address, had drawn on himself a gene- 
ral odium, by his arrogance, and the pomp 
which he affected to display. At first he had fa- 
voured Henry, but was now represented to him 
as a dangerous enemy. 

The exiled lords who kept up their correspon- 
dence with Morton, Ruthven, and others still at 
court, prevailed on the king to dispatch the ob- 
noxious favourite, and he agreed to lead on the 
conspirators, and to cause him to be murdered 
in his, and the queen's presence. Accordingly, 
one evening, whale the queen was at supper with 
the countess of Argyle, Henry conducted the 
confederates by a private staircase into the 
queen's apartment. Ruthven ordered Rizzio, 
who was of the queen's party, to depart from the 
royal presence, of which he was unworthy. The 
suppliant laid hold of his sovereign's robes. 
Henry seized hold of the queen, and Douglas 
snatching the king's dagger, plunged it into the 
breast of Rizzio, who afterwards dragged int« 
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the adjdntiig Toom, wu <fispatched with no leas 
then fifty-nx woondk 

Nothing could equal the grief and indignation 
of Mary at this outrage. She reproached her 
husband in the bitterest tenns^ ibr the in&mous 
part heacted, and' the indignity she ^as treated 
witfa, being advanced in pregnancy, and there* 
fore exposed to the danger of abortion : but she 
fimnd herself entirely in tiie power of the conspt** 
rators, and was o>Uiged to (hssemble. The day 
after the murder, Murray and his associates ar« 
rived at Edinburgh, and were well recdved, pai^ 
ticulariy by the queen. 

Henry prorogued the meedng of parliament 
by his own authority; but soon after he was gun-* 
ed over by the queen% intrealks and remonatran* 
ces ; and they both escaped by lugkt to Dunbar* 
Here they soon collect^ considerable foR:es to 
overawe the conspirators but lately so formidaUe* 
The latter were obliged to fly into England) 
whence, by the intencession of Bothwell, they 
obtained permissbn to return. 

This earl now grew into hi^ fevour at court : 
Muy stood in nwd of ^is power to strengthen 
his authority, and BothWell was not sorry to sup- 
port his interest by the confederate lords, whO| 
on their parts, equally stood In need of his pro* 
tection. 

On the approach of her delivery, the queen 
was persuaded to take up her residence in the 
castle of Edinburgh as a place of security, wherci 
on the I9th of June, 1566, she bore her only 
son, afterwards James VI. of Scotland, I. of 
England. 

An immediate account of this event was dis* 
patched to Elizabeth^ who wm innted to stand 
Vol. XIX. K 
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god-mother to the prince The tidings affect- 
ed the queen of England even to tears ; but she 
dissembled so well Uiat the envoy had reason to 
be satisfied with his reception. 

While preparations ii^ere making for the bap- 
tism, queen Mary ordered Bothwell, whom she 
appointed lieutenant of the marshes, to suppress 
the disorders that had broken out on the borders ; 
but whatever attachment her subjects had to her 
person and government, they openly resisted the 
lieutenant in the exercise of his office, attacked 
and wounded him dangerously. 

Mary who was not far distant proceeded in 
person to quell the insurrection : she visited the 
wounded earl * at his house, and having received 
sufficient information ivom him, returned the 
same day. 

Whether the fatigue of the journey, or dis- 
quiet of mind, or other causes had injured her 
health, she was taken very ill, of a violent fever. 
Some historians accuse her husband of not visit- 
ing her in her illness ; if he did, it must have 
been about the time of her recovery. 

This could not fail to alienate more and more 
the affections of the queen, who now sunk into 
profound melancholy on account of his disres- 
pectful and ungrateful conduct. 

Henry on his part seeing himself deprived of 
power, and despised by all, resolved to hide his 
insignificance in some distant country. In vain 



* This is considered by some as a visit of love, and die 
subsequent sickness as arising from the same cause. Both* 
well was a man of sixty years of a^ an old suitor of the 
fU6en*s sn«tkor a»d wpra x>ut by his excesses. 
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did the French ambassador, his own father and 
Mary dissuade him from' such a rash step, he 
still persisted in his design. 

Meanwhile the appointed time for the baptism 
of the prince came on : it was pedbrmed at Sf ir* 
ling with great solemnity by the archbishop of 
St, Andrew's according to the Roman ritual, and 
was followed by great rejoicings. 

The king, though then at Stirling, did not 
choose to attend the ceremony ; perhaps because 
the earl of Bedford had orders from Elizabeth not 
to give him the title of king. Soon after this he 
retired to Glasgow where he was seized with a 
dangerous distemper* 

We come now to the criUcal period of queen 
Mary's reign which has employed the pen of 
many celebrated authors* The question of her 
innocence or guilt has been so often examined, 
that nothing new can be said on either side : im- 
partiality cannot be expected on a subject so in* 
teresting : we must therefore take a side, but 
with candour we win allow that although the ar* 
guments in favour of this unfortunate princess 
seem to preponderate, yet those of a contraiy 
nature are by no means without weight- 

With this ealvo therefore we proceed to state 
such facts as seem duly attested, leaving the 
reader to form his own opinion of the matter. 

About the period of the baptism, the queen 
was advised by Murray, Maitland, and Bothwell 
to proc^ire a divorce from her husband. To thi« 
she objected that it might turn to the prejudice 
of her son. Maitland assured her that they 
would find means to rid her of Henry, without 
4oing any injury to her child* The queen wouid 
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4X)iBent to nothing that could bring, a stain upoii 
her honour or her conscience : she theirefore de- 
sired that t^ey would let the matter rest as it 
wasy until it should be reme<£ed by Providence^ 
for» said she^ ^ the service which you may intend 
jne, may possible turn to my hurt and prejudice*" 
Maitland desired the queen to leave the manage** 
xnent to them ; promising that all should terminp 
ate for the best, and be approved of by padia- 
ment. 

Bothwell had, to all appearance^ ambitious 
views on the hand of the queen, and ou the go» 
temment* He was accounted a profligate, aod 
had never been in favour witii Mary till he ef- 
fectually aided her against the murderers of 
Rizzio. Now, however, he acted as'thelr inter* 
cessor, and he easily obtained the recall q£ Mor- 
ton and the other exiles* 

Thus strengthened, he became either th^ 
leader or the tool of the party which resoliredtp |^ 
destroy Damley. It is not unlikely that Murray 
and his friends, who had got rid of Rizzio hf 
means of king Henry, thereby rendering ths 
latter an object of dislike to his consort, wens 
glad to work Bothwell's ruin, by exciting him to 
Sxe crime of regicide. *"{ 

That Mary was an accomplice in the plot has 
been alledged on the grounds of some fulsome 
love-letters, which Whitaker has demonstrated to 
be forgeries. There is nothing in all her liSs that 
manifests a sanguinary disposition ; clemency to 
her enemies she frequently practised evidently 
against her own interest; and as for her religion) 
be it ever so blood-thirsty, we do not . find her 
zeal so frantic as to deem murder lawful ; other- 
5V'ise, why did she not make away with Knox, the 
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rfafly disturber of hert>eace, and the sworn enemy 
rf her church? — But to return : 

Mary no sooner heard of her husband's fflnessy 
than following him to Glasgow she attended film 
-with great tenderness. As soon as he was able 
to be conveyed, she caused him to be brought to 
£dh)burgh, where she lodged him in ahouse on a 
rising ground in an airy, healthy situation. 

Here she continued her assiduous care, sleep* 
ing several nights in an adjoining room* 

On the 9th of February she spent the evening 
with him, when, recollecting she had promised 
to attend at a masked ball given on account of a 
marriage among her domestics, she returned t» 
the palace after eleven o'clock. 

About two o'clock in the morning, the house 
wliere the king lay was blown uprand the explo- 
sion alarmed the whole city.. Henry's body ^vas 
found without mark of violence in a garden oa 
the other side of the to#n wall, as was also that 
of the servant who slept in die same room with 
hitn» 

' This is the deed of darkness of which Murray, 
Bothwell, and the queen herself have been ac- 
cused ; but these charges, as &r as we can dis- 
cover, Juive been neither completely proved nor 
disproved to the present day. 

Against the earl of Murray, among other rea-* 
sons, it is aifedged that the day before the mur- 
der he retired to Fife, where his thoughts being* 
fioll of the plan, he said to a person in his com- 
pany : ** this night, before morning, the loixU 
Daniley shall lose his life." When the blow was 
struck, he returned to Edinburgh as he had done. 
after the death of Rizzio. 
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Against BoithireU the stfongest pfe8wii{itliBa 
arises from his coadttct posterior to that event. 
And against Marf, herairowad cMOse and deep- 
rooted aversion of her husband^ together mth her 
acceptance of Bothwell's hand, a{^»ear the most 
^buuble iffguments* 

No sooner ^d the sad tidkigs reach the qtie«Ex% 
tar thanshe fled to the castle as a place of seomi^ 
iolljr porsnaded that her own Idood -was thirsted 
for. Here i^e indulged her grief, and no doubt 
saw in what l^t this catastroite would appear tb 
a malicious world ever reader to beUeve tfa« worst. 
She learned -that the voice of the public 
hlamed Both well : she knew not on what grounds^ 
She heard herself mentioned as his accom- 
plice. One chai^ might be a slander ecpially 
with the other. She knew that Bothwell had 
many enemies. She knew that she herself had 
BO sure friends. 

In this peiplexity idie issued prQclamation% 
to discover the real muvdeier : offerii% paiidoii 
to any of the accomplices and sui annuity for 
life, besides two thousand pounds to any person 
who should give in&rmatian against the authors 
of the crime. She consulted the &ther <xf the de-- 
ceased, who wrote to the queen, urging her to in- 
vestigate the matter, and pardcutarly accusing 
BothwelL 

The day of trial was appointed, but the con- 
spirators intimidated the earl of Lenox to such a 
degree that he durst not s^ear to make good his 
charge. ' 

On the eve of the day appointed, be sent a re- 
quest to defer tfaediet, aiOedgingyamong other rea- 
SOBS, indisposition. This was construed into a» 
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I : the judgcB proceeded in the naHtr x 
sosamoned bodi the eails, the one as accaaet^ 
^e otfaor as defender to the bar* 

BothweU came forward, supported by Mortooi 
by a noinber of vaaials and hired troofM» an ap- 
pearance that looked like, defiance ifther thin 
sobnitflsion to justice. 

No accuser appearing he was acquitted) nnt* 
witfastan^g a proHest enteied in Om naaie of 
Lenox* 

Acco»iting to an ancient practice of the days 
of chiTBhy, Both well x^hallenged tmy gentleman 
who should accuse him of the king's murder, to 
fight him in single combat* 

Thus coded the &rce of a Uial which looked 
ather tike the triumph of giult, than the proof 
of innocence* 

For sudi shameful proceedings, however, we 
do not s^e what blame could attach to the con* 
duct of the queen* The judges who absohred, 
and Morton who offiotousty defended Bothwellof 
the very crime for which they afterwards accused 
him, have thereby invahditfed all their testimony 
agi^ist their soverdgn in the eyes of every can- 
did mind* 

M«y remwned immured in a dariL room of 
the castle, hung wkh black, tiU her physicians 
constrained her to retire to the country, in order 
to recruit her impaired health* 

Not satisfied with what had be^ done, the 
queen met her payment, in whose wisdom and 
support, at this critical juncture, she could only 
omfide* 

Bothwell was agun declared innocent (^ the 
murder, and In consequence of his services, his 
new honours wero coi^med to him* 
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An act was passed stronger tlxah any • prcfced^ 
log one, and in favciur of the proCestaht religkm, 
which was ascribed to Bothweli's influence t)YeP 
the queen's counsels* 

He now began to lay aside the mask* On the 
dissolution of parliament, he invited the chief 
noblemen to an entertainment, where he produc- 
ed ^for their signature, a bond declaring his in- 
nocence, and promising to promote a marriage 
between him and the queen* He pretended that 
he had already obtained the queen's consent, pro- 
vided they would i^commend the measure- 
Xhe nobles were not surrounded by armed men, 
and as they afterwards pretended, but heated with. 
wine,, some of them were prevailed on- to put 
theisT names to. this infamous bond* Among^ 
these were the very men who afterwards charg- 
ed fiothweil dnd Mary herself, with the murder 
of which the bond declared him innocent * the 
very men who made the marriage, they them- 
selves had recommended, a pnncipal accusation 
against the queen. It is true there were some 
othera of a different description, but these gave 
headlong into the snare, believing bonajide Both- 
well to be innocent* So much however were, 
they all ashamed or afnud of this transaction and 
its consequences, that the next day they almost- 
all left town* About this time,, or be£are it, we 
find Murray too taking his leave, in order to ab- 
sent himself, with his usual policy, from the 
scene of action ; while his deep-laid plot should 
be thickening* Passing through England, he 
industriously spread the report of the intended, 
marriage, and of the suspicions of Mary's share 

• Murray, Morton, Glcncaim, Ruthven, &c. 
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in her husband's murder.' Her EngUah frtendt 
and enemies were both bns'dy employed on the 
occasion i the former to remonstrate against 
&uch an imprudent step^ the latter to spread 
abroad the most slanderous accounts of the Scot- 
tish queeo* 

There is no appearance that the queen knew 
of this bond which was ugned oa the I9th or ra- 
ther the 30th of April, being a Sunday. ^ The 
day following^ BothweU began a&r off to disco- 
ver his intention to us^ says the quees ^ but not 
findiog^ our answer corresponding to his desire, 
he resolved with himself to follow forth his good 
fortune) and all respect laid a^kle,. either to lose 
aU in one hour, or to bring to pass what he had 
taken in hand.'' On the 2 1st she left E^nburgh, 
in order to see her son at StirUng. 

Onher return, the 24th, she was met by Both- 
wdl with an armed force of 1000 horsemen, 
which be had always at command, as lord of the 
marches. He came up with the queen, slightly 
attended, at a bridge near Edinburgh ; he seized 
the bridle of her horse, and led her off priscmer 
to the castle of Dunbar, having detsdned also a 
few of her courtiers, whom he afterwards dis- 
missed, giving them to understand that all was 
done with the queen's consent. 

It is uiged by the enemies of Mary's &me 
that she made no resistance, no outcry, on this 
occasion, and that therefore no violence was 
done her. By her friends, it is replied, that 
had she been dialling, she would liave made the 
greater shew of resistance, in order to have it be- 
fieved that she was carried off by force. 

The truth is, that we do not know with cer- 
teit^ty how she behaved s but this we know, that 
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9A\ reiHsUAce would have been v^in, and oF this 
she must have been fiiensible. As to her attend- 
ants being told it was with her own concur- 
rence, we cannot suppose, had it been so, that 
such a concurrence would have been avowed. 

Arrived in a place of surety, the villamous n- 
visher declared he would marrf her in spite of 
all the world, in spite of herself. But first be 
endeavoured to soothe her mind by £air speeches. 
He pleaded necessity, be pleaded the force of 
love, the power of his enemies, he promised obe- 
dience and renounced all claims to sovereignty. 
Seeing all his suits and offers i*ejected, hearing 
himself reproached for his ingratitude and his 
rebellion, he produced the bond and reconnnen- 
dation of the lords in his favouc 

Mary was in hopes that some of her loyal sub- 
jects would hasten to her succour, and by mode- 
ration she could gain time ; but what was hef 
astonishment at sedng the well-knovirn signature 
of her chief nobles, at finding herself sold into 
the hands of this villain by the consent of the 
states of her kingdk>m. Many things did she re- 
volve in her mind, but found no way of escap- 
ing. Sequestered from the company of her 
servants, and others of whom she might ask 
counsel, she was left little space to meditate with 
herself, continually pressed with his importunity. 

Thus situated, did she remain for the space of 
ten days, in the power of her ravishcr ; not asm- 
gle arm lifted in her defence ; not one faithful 
subject to enquire whether she were dead or alive. 

What was a weak woman to do in such a sit- 
uation ? Can we wonder if at length, he partly 
extorted, and partly obtained her promise to take 
him to be her husband. 
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This extorted promise^ however, would not 
do ; he knew it to be nuU, as obtained by vio- 
lence ; he dreaded a change : he would hear of 
no delay. He informed the queen of the divorce 
which he was suing for in the ecclesiastical court 
from his wife ; and never rested till by iear, 
force> and other extraordinary and mort vnUemful 
means he accomplished his villainous and horri- 
ble purpose.* 

O IM^ry I O unhappy princess 1 if innocent—* 
but thrice unhappy if guilty 1 H^dst thou per* 
ished with thy husband, then shouldst thou have 
been spared a life of misery and dishonour : then 
^ould thy fair fame have been handed down un* 
tarnished to after ages ^ but to have thy reputa* 
ti<m butchered — ^to have thy honour blasted for 
ever— and yet to be doomed to feign for^veness : 
to feign even, love for an in&mous old wretch, 
accursed by God, and abhorred by man : the 
murderer of thy husband and thy own ravisher : 
this is such an excess of indignity, such a cala- 
mity, that history never can produce its equal* 

During the progress of these horrid transac* 
tions, Bothwell had obtained a divorce from a 
xnarriage contracted six months before with a 
sister of Huntly's cousin, in the fourth degree 
to himself. The countess on her pai*t had also 
sued aind obtained a like divorce in her fiivour. 
This once accomplished fiothwell thought it 
time to carry his captive to Edinburgh, where 



• One of queen Mary':? modera advocates suppose^ 
tliese means more unlawful and more extraordinary than 
force— to have b«cn lore draug;ht«, and other stupifyin|^ 
potiooi* , 
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ke lodged her under a Strang guaid in thecdstk. 
The bttons were proclumedy though reluctaotljr, 
by a minister, on receiving the queen's ordert 
In a few da/s she was conducted to the court of 
session, where she declared herself disposed to 
forgive the outrage committed on her person, by 
carrying her against her will to Dunbar. She 
even proposed to ndse the earl to new honours^ 
and in consequence created him duke of Orkney* 

It was then^'and then only, that he brought 
her to the pali^ce ;. but still kept her surrounded 
with an armed force, and with such friends as he 
could depend on, who continually urged on the 
marriage, till at last the queen signed the &tal 
contract, and on the feUowing day. May 1 5, the 
ceremony was performed in the protestant m«n» 
ner only, without regarding the queen's con^^,. . 
scientious attachment to her own religion* 

Every thing thus bears evident marks of vio* 
lence* After marriage we find the same thratdofit 
still continued. Two hundred Arquebusiers 
watched every motion, nor admitted any one bat 
at Bothwell's order* 

His behaviour now became brutal beyond be» 
Hef : the unhappy queen threatened to put an end 
to her life to be freed from his insulting tyitinny* 

One of the first pnblic measures he forced 
from her was, a revocation of all permisoonf 
granted to individuals to use the old form of re- 
ligion : yet modem historians will always con- 
sider Both well as the head of the popish party. 

Bothweirs ambition having answered all the 
views of the confederates, it was now resolved to 
ruin him. An association was formed immedi- 
ately after the marriage for this purpose. 

To avenge the kuig's murder^ to preserve the 
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fife of the prince were the specious pretexts held 
tHiU Bothwell saw the storm gathering ; he pro- 
cured a proclamation on the S8th of Maf, oitki^ 
m^ ttiany of the queen's tenants to attend him 
armed at Melross, in order to suppress robberies 
and rebellion on the borders. This afforded a new 
pretext that the life of the prince was in danger. 

On the first of June the queen issued a new 
declaration of her regard for the laws, and for the 
safety of her son. The confederate lords were 
however beforehand with Bothwell ; and he 
found it necessary to retire in haste fir)m Edin- 
burgh. He brought away the queen to the cas- 
tle of Borthwic, on the 6th or rth of June. 
' He himself went in pursuit of lord Hume, but 
finding him too strong, he retreated to Borthwic, 
." Whither he was followed by the enemyw Mean- 
while the rebel lords had entered Edinburgh, and 
ftorti thence had also hastened to Bortliwic 

Thus pressed, Bothwell contrived to escape to 
Dunbar with the queen disguised in men's cloaths. 
Having missed* their aim, the lords returned to 
Edinburgh, where they issued a proclamatioti in- 
viting every true Scot to join their standard. 

It is doubtful, however, if they could long have 
lept together ; but the rashness of Bothwell ex- 
tricated them from any difficulty : having assem- 
bled in haste a few thousand men, he imprudent- 
ly left his strong hold at Dunbar and marched to- 
wards the enemy. 

The lords proceeded with their forces to 
Gladsmuir, where they found Bothwell posted 
on advantageous ground. A proclamation in the 
queen's name was read at the head of her army ; 

Vol, XXI. L 
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but produced no good effect : the French ambas- 
sador negociated between the two armies to as 
little purpose* 

Many with tfie queen,' infonned of the indig- 
nities put upon her by Bothwell since their mar- 
riage, and having seen her shed daily abundance 
of tears, were of o];Hnion that she had intelli- 
gence with the kujds i she on her part saw the 
inclinations of he^ people, and determined to 
dismiss the wretch who had been the cause of 
her ruin* 

With this view she demanded a parley with 
Kirkaldy, a brave and generous man ; and having^ 
his promise of submiisipn and obedience t<> her 
Ikuthority on the part of the lords, she sent him 
with an ordier to Bothwell to depart, which he ac- 
cordingly did, in thp sight of both ai^mies. We 
find here the zeal of the lords to avenge the death 
of the king, strangely cooled : not one attempt 
is made to secure the murdei^er ; those concern- 
ed in that very murder, such as Morton, could 
scarce be expected to act otherwise. 
. As soon as Bothwell retired, which he did with- 
out a farewell, the queen gave her han0 to kiss to 
the laird of Grange, and was conducted on the 
above conditions to the confederate army ; she 
W9S received with great respect, and Morton, in 
the name of the rest, promised ker all obedience* 

But when conducted tp Edinburgh, she was in- 
sulted by the populace : a bloody standard wag 
<^rried before her representing the death of king 
HQury, and her child calling to heaven for ven- 
geance. She was lodged in the house of the pro« 
yost ; and all that her own intreaties or the inter*- 
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lerence of her friends could obtain was^ that she 
should be conducted next day to the palace, with 
SL Strong guard, but without any authority. 

The confedeitites had gone too far now to re- 
cede. Apprehensire lest the people, softened 
into compassion, should interfere, it was resolv- 
ed to confine the queen in an island of Lochlevin, 
and in ofder to humble her the more, she w«s 
delivered into the custody of her morUd enemy, 
the mother of Murray, who pretended to have 
been the lawful wife of her father. 

Meanwhile they assumed all the sovereign 
power under the name of the lords of the secret 
council. Their proceedings could not but dis- 
gust many : several nobles who had been of their 
party, and others who had never joined themr, 
formed a very respectable league against them ; 
but, destitute of means and of energy, Ihey did 
nothing effectual. 

On the first intellig^ce of these afiairs, the 
court of France dispatched an ambassador to 
consult with the queien about the most proper 
methods for giving her relief; but the lords de* 
Bied him all access to their captive, and he was 
obliged to return. 

Queen Elizabeth on her part, whose policy k 
was to keep up factions*but to prevent the one 
from crushing the other, instructed her envoy to 
threaten the lords with her anger if they did not 
liberate the queen, and to assure Mary of her 
sympathy and all her assistance : this envoy was 
. also debarred access to the royal captive. 

The confederates at last agreed to obtain from 
^ Mary, a free or forced resignation of the crown-: 
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to prockdm the prince, James, long, and the e^l 
of Murray regent durii^ his minority. 

Lmdsay, the most brutal fellow among them, 
was pitched on as the most proper person to pre- 
sent these articles to the queen* She had been 
secretly advised by her friends and particularif 
by Throgmorton to accede to these terms, b& 
cause compulsion wpuld invalidate the whcHCi 

Lindsay proceeded accordingly to exec^ute Us 
commission* He presented the papers for her s^^ 
nature, and assured her of instant death if she did 
not comply. Mary, bathed in tears, and solenui- 
ly protesting against the fisrce offered her, 8^;ned 
the &tal deed, without veading^ one syllable* 

The queen's f<»€ed resignation W9s no sooner 
obtained, thail the coronation of the young prince 
her son was detemuned on* This was accord- 
ingly performed at S^ing on the 3dtfa of Julf» 

About the same time Murmy returned, hot 
before he would accept of tjie re^ncy po risMed 
his royal sister, who received him with cotitti 
afiection, and conjured him to befriend her« 
He replied with the bitterest reproaches, and as- 
sured her it would be a difficult matter to save 
her life, but impossible to set her at liberty* On 
tlus, the queen, considering him as her deliverer 
from certain death, conjured him, as he pretend^f 
to accept of the regency* 

But all this while, like the confederates, we 
have forgot to avenge the king's murder, the 
grand original cause of the war* Like themj we 
have allowed ^he guilty Both well to walk off the 
field in broad day, withouipiice enquiring which 
way he went* 
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The confederates were then better employed. 
It ^wasnoi till ten days after his departure, that 
ti&ey bethou^t themselves to summon his caat^ 
at I>iinbar to surrender, and set a reward of one ^ 
thousuid crowns on his head* It is not unlikely 
that he wandered northward to the bishop of 
Murray's, from thence to the Orkneys, and halOj 
to Oenmark or Norway, where he d^, declaring 
with his last breath the innocence of the queen, 
and his own guilt in the king's murder* 

After the queen's imprisonment several sus* 
pected perscms were taken up, and being, put to 
the torture, were executed* History is in the 
dark as to the nature of their evidence, 'but all 
agree that no ^aoovery of importance was made* 
When the regent was once in full possession 
of hia power, he treated with ar James Balfour 
for the surrender of Edinburgh castle* The first 
article of the stipulation was-a remission to Bal- 
fimr for art and fiart in the king's murder, the 
others were gifts, hereditary pensions, and a 
ready sum of money* This was avenging with 
a vengeance ! 

It is true that in January fdlowing four per* 
sons were executed, but Mary's enemies avow^ 
^ that they declared at all times the queen their 
sovereign to be innocent thereof;" on the con- 
trary, ** they took God ta record," says Lesley, 
at the time of their death, that this murder was 
committed by the counsel, inventic»i, and drift 
of Murray^ and his friends*"* Ps^ious to these 



* The prisoners were promised pardon, says Lesley, i£ 
they wauid accuse the queen, yet one and all of them ac<^ 
quitted her. 

L2 
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lft8t«xecatlons a pftrltamtfit had been held Jyy 
the regent^ m which every thing done agaiaat 
the queen was .declared to be lawful and k^aiit 
and she was pronounced conscious of the muixier 
of Damieyt from kiiera written wiUi her oimot 
hand* These ate the fimofiits kttersy of whsdr 
SO mudi has been said fire and cm* We shiill: 
have occauou to re^rt to them hereafter $ 
meanwhile, we have to remark) that they had 
never before been produced, except in the privy^ 
council immediately preceding this pariiament. 
Is it in human nature^ or is it pecuUar to Scote* 
land, thatpopulaiityj^ould cease as, seon as itm 
object begins to have &1I power ? Murray foes 
£^ted the favour of the public wheahe beoaane 
regent* His arrogaace soon lost what his 
a^ress had gained. A considerafele party wa» 
fermed against him in &vour of the queen* 0€ 
these Chatelherauk, a duke of blood roysl^ wasr 
the head, as being better entitied to the regency 
than the boMtard. 

The que^ had gained in her prison ^k &VQur 
of George Douglas, a young man wboi was bro^ 
tha* to her keeper. By his^means she made her 
escape m a boat to .the oi^siie sfaore^ and waa 
there joy&iUy received by loid Seton fi^id sir 
James Hamilton^ who, {utssentiag her with. a. 
horse^ conducted her with all haste toHamitoo^- 
where her fri^ids were assembled. 

On the news of her oaape, they fiocked to her 
standavd^ and in a few days she saw.hera^lf sur-^ 
rounded by her nobles and by six thousand 
armed «ieiH Several shrunk -away ^oia xk^ 
regent's court to join her, and prosperity seemed 
once moi'e to shine upon her. 



^ 
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The regent was tiien at Glasgow, holding m 
court of justice, A message fttmi his sovereign 
offered him fuU pardon if he woiild resign and snb- 
nitt* He thou^t it prudent to negotiate ; but find* 
ii^ himself considerably reinforced, he took the 
field, to cut off the march of the royal army V» 
I>umbarton caslle, which still held out ior the 
queen, and where they int^ided to lodge her raa» 
jesty as in a place of security. 

The armies met at a place called Langside, oo- 
the Dumbarton road* Murray had occupjtod- th& 
emnsBDce, but the queen's little amy, regardlesa 
of difficulty, made a bold attack* The Hamil- 
tons rushed with impetuosity on the enemy ; but 
htioK the rest of the troops could second them, 
exposed to the fire of the- musketry, they fall into- 
^border. In a very short time the royal forces 
^vere cconpletely routed ; but Murmy's ofiicer» 
pieveated bloodshed as much as they could, and 
stopped the pursuits 

The hopes of Mary now vanished for ever# 
She no &ooner saw the^&te of the day decided 
than she rode off at full speed with lord Heniesy 
»d never halted till she reached Dundrennan, 
an abbey on the coast of Galloway* Here a c<»i* 
ndtadoa was held, and Mary's determination, 
against lord Henries and aU W friends' advice, 
was to tluow herself into thearmsofEiiaabeth* 

Lord Herries was obliged to write to the go^ 
vemor of Cariiale, to k«>w the reception the 
queen of Scots might expect ; but Mary was too 
impatient to wait for a reply* At a little creek 
near the abbey, ever since called Port-Mary, she 
embarked with twenty attendants^ and landed at 
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the opposite coast of Cumberland^ at a j4ace now 
known by the name of Mary-Port. 

Before we enter into the history of Mary's suf- 
ferings and death in England, let us take a retros- 
pect of Elizabeth's conduct towards her while on^ 
the throne. 

It cannot be doubted but Elizabeth was ani- 
mated from the beginning with the blackest jea^ 
lousy and hatred towards Mary : she took a great 
share— she was, in fact, at the bottom of all the 
plots laid against her. We hare seen Elizabeth 
sending money and forces to aid the reformers 
against the queen regent, and forcing a shameful 
treaty from the Scots after her deatb.^ We have 
seen her refuse Mary a safe conduct to her king- 
dom, and even^ attempt to intercept her passage. 

Continually did Elizabeth insist on the radfica- 
tion of this treaty, and as cmitinually did she re- 
fuse to acknowledge Mary's right to her succes- 
sion. She \eh no stone unturned to prevent the 
marriage of her cousin, and when she did marryy 
the earl of Murray was encouraged by Elizabeth 
to take up arms against his sister and sovereign. 
When worsted, he was received by her, and she 
interceded for him. 

With Murray, Elizabeth was deeply concerned 
in the murder of Rizzio* She was no less so in 
that of the king. When the rebels imprisoned 
their queen, she pretended to be against their pro- 
ceedings, but they knew her mind better than 
her cousin did. 

Mary was led to believe, that her cause being 
the cause of sovereigns, Elizabeth could not fail 
to take her by the hand. She had been repeatedly 
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ifivited to repcdr to England^ with the moat posi- 
tiire assurances of being assisted* 

As sooa as she arrived at Workingtony where 
aiie was received with great respect, Mary wrote 
to London^, offering to visit lier cousin, and im- 
ploring her protection against her I'ebeJiious sub>- 
jects. Elizabeth declined receiving the profered 
visit till such time as her cousin should cleai' herr 
aeU'of the crimes laid to her charge. Meanwhile 
9h& ordered her to be well attended, and promis- 
ed to interest herself in her behalf 

Murray was not idle all this time in Scotland. 
Idle soon rendered himself master of several fort^ 
l^d waste the lands of his enemies, and was car- 
yyisg e?ei^ thing before him» when he received 
sOk angry message from EUzsd>eth, reproaching 
him with rebellidri against his sovereign, andcom- 
xnonding him to clear himself by a writing under 
his hand* Along with these dispatches were pri- 
vate instructions of a very different nature. The 
regent immediately sent Wood, his secretary, to 
London, declaring himself ready to submit his 
cause^ to the judgment of Elizabeth, and offering 
ta prove his sister guilty of the king's murder. 

Queen I^^ary was removed to Bolton, where 
she was closely watched. She was told no as- 
sistance could be given her, unless she submitted 
her cause to a legal trial ; and. though a sove* 
reign, she was4 reduced to agree to the decision 
of Elizabeth and of an English court in a quarrel 
between her and her subjects. 

After many difl&culties, a clay was appointed 

for both parties to send commissioners to York* 

The queen's friends had assembled meanwhile 

in considerable force, and had written to England, 
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imploring the protection of Elizabeth for th^ 
restoration of their queen. The regent not find* 
ing himself in a condition to attack them, Eliza- 
beth, at his request, prevailed on queen Mary to 
order her friends to quit the field, provided Mar- 
ray's forces did the same* 

This done, the regent held a parliament, where 
someof the leaders amonghis opponents were for- 
feited. They complained'bitterly of the treacheiT^ 
wid precipitation of this measure, before their 
queen's cause could be tried in England ; and 
Elizabeth, pret^iding to be incensed at his pro- 
ceedings against them, threatened to restore Ma[- 
ry by force of arms if he did not appear to make 
good his charges against her* This did not pre*' 
vent him from making himself master of Annan* 
dale, Nithsdale, and a part of Gklloway. 

He then, however reluctsoitly, made out a 
commission for himself and others, under the 
great seal, to appear at York or elsewhere, in or- 
der to justify their conduct to their queen in the 
presence of English commissioners. These 
were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Sussex, and 
sir Ralph Sadler. On the part of queen Mary 
there appeared Lesley, bishop of Ross, lords 
Boyd, Herries, and others. 

The English commissioners began by de- 
manding of Murray to produce his commissiom 
This he at last complied with. The previous for- 
malities being gone through, queen Mary's 
agents began by charging Murray and his friends 
with rebellious and treasonable practices, calling 
upon them to prove their allegations against the 
queen. 

But here a difficulty occurred, whi|:h was soon- 
to put an end to the conference. Murray, before 
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he would answer the acciisatk)Q bixmgbt against 
Mni) or venture to arraign the queen^ deured to 
know what assurance he had of not being expos- 
ecL to her resentment, in case he should make 
g^ocxl his charge. This question it was ibund 
necessary to refer to Elizabeth herself : mean- 
-while he agreed to shew in private to the Eng- 
lish commissioner certain letters and sonnets, 
said to be written by Mary to Bothwell. The 
story of these letters is so replete with absurdi- 
ties, that we do not hesitate to pronouBce them 
forgeries. They were never produced in courts 
Mary's commissioners could never obtain a sight 
of them ; and their whole authority rests on the 
affirmation of her enemies. Queen Elizabeth 
finding Murray determined not to bring forward 
the charges she expected, removed the confe- 
rences from York to London, to which both par- 
ties easily consented. 

Here Murray was pcditely and res|)ectfully re- 
ceived, while his sovereign was held in captivity, 
and treated as a criminal. Mary did not &il to 
resent this proceeding, and, with becoming spirit, 
revoked all powers given to her commissioners. 
She was by this time removed to Tutbury castle, 
where she was put under the custody of the earl 
of Shrewsbury. 

At London, Murray produced at length the 
casket of letters, he and his associates swearing 
to their authenticity. Elizabeth had now what 
she wanted : she called on Mary's agents to dis- 
prove these letters, but always refused a sight of 
.them* CojMes of the letters were left with queen 
Elizabeth : the originals were returned to Mur- 
ray, who, with them, departed to Scotland ; and 
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Mary was ddjarfed a sigfet rf both copies aikl 
wiginals forever. She was therefore kicax«fele 
of answering. 

On the disnuisskm of Murray and Ms associ- 
ates, it was declared in council "-that nothiiig had 
been produced against them that could impsuP 
their honour or alle^ance." 
' In like manner it was declared •* that there 
had been nothing sufficiendy produced or shewn 
by them against the queen their sovereign, 
whereby tlw queen of England could coRceive or 
take any evil opinion of the queen, her 'good sis- 
tcr^ for any thing yet seen;" 

Thip is the amplest vindication of Maiy that 
could possibly be given. It comes from her ene- 
my, her political and personal enemy, after she 
had heard all the charge— dTter she had seen all 
the pretended evidences of ac^tery and muider 
against her. Thus ended the conference, by dis- 
playing the innocence of Mary, the duplicity of 
Elizabeth, and the villany of Murray's faction.*-^ 
The latter returned tq enjoy a short triumph i» 
Scotland. Elizabeth's generosity, after defray- 
ing the expences of hi^joumey, rewarded him 
with 50001. to support his dignity. All this 
tvhile Murray was playing a douUe game, and 
had almost outwitted the deep . policy of •Eliza-' 
beth. She at last discovered that he was con- 
cerned in the plot for the marriage of queen 
Mary widi the duke of Nopftrfk. 

The regent being betrayed, was obliged to 
give all the information he co.uld concerning that 
afiFair ; and in order to appease Elizabeth, he re- 
solved to sacrifice his fnend Maitland. He ac- 
cordingly caused him to be accused of the king's 
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murder^ and in^riBon^ i hot Kiical^9 then 
master of Edinburgh casde, rcsciafid lum. Sir 
Jbmes Balfour> formeify gonenior of Edinbiifgh 
ea»Ue9 yra» ala& eoniniitted vith bis brother* 

Meanwhile the duke of Norfolk had been con* 
fined in England ; md the esri of Shrewsburyr 
not being consklered as: severe efiOBgh, the tarl 
of HuntingdoQ waa pined to him ia hia office of 
keeper of ib& roysd oi^ve. 

Tbus Btraitened) no wondeF if Maff iraa me* 
dttatixig her escape i but out of delicaex to the 
duke G^ NorSblk afae mukl not accepliof the aer* 
vice of Dacresy who cttind to condiict ker safe 
Id Scotland* The duke prevented her afan from 
accepting the terms propoaed by the eari of 
Northun^erland lor her eacape*; at which ahe 
was sonrach offended^ that she treated with the 
earls of Westiiloceland and Northnmberiand) 
without the participation of Norfolk* 

Soon after the in^aootnent of the latter, the 
two earls broke out in tugexk BebeUion ; but dia* 
i^ifiointed of the expected aflriatanrr from tixoad^ 
they both Qed to Scotland^ where Northunaber- 
laad was apprehended and confined, whUe West- 
moselaiid was protected by the queen's party. 
The severities exercised i^aiaat the rdsek pro* 
duced another revolt under Dacresi which ended 
with as little success. 

In Scotland the regent knew not hew to pro- 
ceed with Maidand, who ei^^y pressed on his 
tried* Kircaldy and lord Herries had insisted on 
the trial of Morton and Archibald Douglas ; but 
fiuUng in that, they had offered to fight them 
boUu The pei^iledisaatisfied with delays, assenk- 
VoL. XXI. M 
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Med in such numbers that the regent thought 
proper to retire to Stirling. 

But the measure of his crimes was now full« 
Hamiltcm, of Bothwelhaugh, one of the prisoners 
who escaped after the battle of Langside, had 
met with the most barbarous treatment. His 
lands had been forfeked, and his wife, an heiress, 
while living on her own estate, was turned out 
naked in a cold dark night ; before day^break 
she had utterly lost her senses, which she never 
after recovered* To be avenged of this barbari- 
ty, Hamillon had sworn the death of the regent. 
He accoi*dingly posted himself at a window look'- 
ing to the high-street of Linlithgow, and shot 
him through the^ody as he was passing. 

The deed was no sooner done than the 
'^' .assassin escaped by a back way, and 
moantiog his horse rode off without being 
pursued. 

Thus fell the ambitious, ungrateful, and unna-> 
tural Murray ; a man of superior talents and ad- 
dress ; crafty, cool, and courageous ; his virtues 
were spurious as his birth; liberal, courteous, 
friendly, honourable, as long as vice was not use- 
ful to advance his ends ; but unjust, cruel, blood- 
thirsty, whenever his interest required it. Even 
Mary in her prison, lamented the fate of her un- 
worthy brother, who was thus suddenly cut off, 
without one moment to repent of his crimes, and 
to prepare his sad account; 

Elizabeth about this time was treating of sur<- 
rendering Mary to her disaffected subjects. Les- 
ley, bishop of. Ross, endeavoured to prevent so 
Iktal a measure, by interesting foreign ambassa^- 
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dors : but he was committed to custody notwitli* 
standing his o$cial character, as ambassacfer* 
He had been again engaged in the affair of the 
duke of Norfolk, who on promising to renounce; 
all thoughts of the marriage, had been released* 
New projects, howerer, had been discovered^ 
and the duke was again arrested, tried, and exe- 
cuted. 

At the death of Murray, the affairs of Scot- 
land fell into new disoi^ers. The queen had ap- 
pointed lieutenants to act in her name ; and the 
intiigues of Elizabeth promoted Lenox, the 
king's grandfather, to the regency. Morton in- 
deed wanted nothing but the name, for all mat- 
ters were directed by him. The king's men and 
the queen's men divided the whole country, and 
were nearly equal in power. 

Lenox was heading a parliament in Stirling, 
to which several of the queen's friends, wearied 
with the contest, had repaired^ £ut Kircaldy 
caused the regent to be attacked unexpectedly bf 
a chosen band, under the command of Huntley ; 
and a smart engagement ensued in the city. 
Marr sallied from the castle to defend the town, 
the citizens joined him, and the assailants failed 
in their attempt. The regent Lenox fell in th« 
affray. 

His place was filled by the earl of Marrc, who 
endeavoured to reconcile the contending parties, 
and probably would have succeeded but for the 
ambition of Morton ; disheartened and grieved 
at this disappointment, he was soon seized with 
. a distemper of v^hich he died. 

Morton succeeded to the office, and now la- 
boured to bring about peace as earnestly as he 
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liad promoted war before* Mary's {nends not 
acting in concert^ he treated with Chatelherault 
and Huntly separately, and resolved to reduce 
Maitland and Kirkaldy, who were masters of 
Edinburgh castle. Elizabeth sent Druiy to his 
assistance. 

A regular sege was carried on : for tfaiity^ 
three days did the cannons batter at the fortifica- 
tion, yet would not the brave Kiricaldy capttu« 
late till the garri«on mutinied. He surrendered 
himself then to Dmry, who promised that he 
should be favourably tieated. Notvmhstanding 
this pmmise, Morton insisted on their puniah* 
ment, and Elizabeth caused them to be given up 
to the regent, who caused Kirkaldy and his bro* 
ther to be hanged. Mattkmd prevented his own 
execudon by suicide. 

Sdch acts of severity rendered 1^ adrnints^* 
tion generally odious. A cabal was formed to 
make the young king assume tbe reins of go\'em«> 
ment. Erskine, who had the Isceptngof his per* 
son, adixHtted the nobles into Soling castle, and 
letters were issued by the Ipng, calHng a council 
of his nobles. 

The meeting was numerously attended. The 
king was advised to deprive the regent of his o!^ 
iice : but he obtained an act of approbation of 
all he had done, and a pardon for all past offences, 
crimes, and treasons* The nobles bound them* 
selves to procure tiie ratification of this act from 
the first parliament. 

A councfl oi twelve peers were appointed to 
assist the king : but their power and popularity 
were of no kmg standing. Mort<m by hisintrigties 
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got again his seat at the council boards and mat- 
ters went on by his divecUon as before. 

The time of the meeting of parliament was 
now approaching : but Morton thought it mwe 
safe to summon the members to Stirling castle* 
IThe earl of Athol and others represented this as 
holding the king a prisoner. Both parties took 
arms, but they soon came to an agreement. 

Morton gave an entertainment on the occasion, 
at which Athol the chancellor was taken ill) and 
died in a few days, not without suspicions of his 
being poisoned. 

Queen Mary all this while was employed in 
endless treaties and negociadons, which led to 
nothing. 

The English parliament made it a subject of 
discussion, and proposed to enact it to be high 
treason for any person to treat of the succes^on 
to the crpwn in the life-time of the queen of 
England. 

Mary sent to her son some presents, with a 
letter addressed to the prince of Scotland ; but 
Morton would not allow the messenger to be pre- 
sented. His triumph was now near its end ; James 
had two new favourites, the one a relation of his 
own, being son to a second brother of the earl of 
Lenox, who was raised to tlie title of duke of 
Lenox : the other, Stuart of Ochiltree, afterwards 
carl of Arran. These soon undermined Morton^ 
notwithstanding the support of queen Elizabeth* 
On a day app<unted, captain Stuart presented 
himself before the privy council, and falling on 
his knees before the king, accused Morton of be- 
ing one of those who conspired the death of his. 
majesty's fathei* ; at the same time he accused 
M2 
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Archibftld Doaglas, whom Morton had created 
lord of session. The eail who was present, pro- 
tested and offered lo conYince his majesty, that 
he was- innocent. Both parties being remoTcd, 
the king ordered the commitment of'Dou^Ias ; 
bat aware of his danger, he fled to fing^land. 
Morton was conveyed wider a strong guard Co 
Edinborgh casde, and afterwards to Dumbarton. 
Elindieth} by her ambassador Randolph, insisted 
with both king and parliamentp that the prisoner 
should be liberated, but in "ndn. 

Such an interference excited the in^gnatkm ft 
deserved. Randolph then had recourse to other 
means, and by offers of men and monej fitns 
England he engaged several ndb>lemen into a coo* 
fedmicy agsunst their sovereign, in <uder to pro- 
cur^ the enlargement of Morton and die bani^- 
ment of Lenox. But nothing wouM prevafl. Hit 
mtrigues were discovered and defeatoi : die cxmr 
federates were ready to forsake him, and to join 
Lenox. The only step remaining for EMzabeth 
to save her creature Morton, was to announce an 
English army on the borders. This expedient 
was also resorted to, but stiU in vain ; the king 
put his realm in a posture of defence, and order- 
ed his vassals to hold themselves in readiness to 
attend the royal st^ndard^ Whence aH this vsel 
en the part of Elizabeth ? We are now in pos- 
session of her secret. Morton was one of Ma- 
ry's accusers : he was chief among them. It 
was he who held first and last the originals of the 
pretended letters to BothweU. Wlrat if in his 
confession be should declare her innocent, as the 
unhappy Bodiwdl had done in his last moments. 
This Elizabeth dreaded, and not without canoe ; 
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for. when ^k persecutor of Mn^r^s cmne to the 
ttcoflKild, ^^foroedby aKnioneofocMisciaMeyiw 
did tier justice} and confinned the words of hn 
"dying adversary."* 

Sttt this much by anticlpatioti. Mbitoo% tri- 
al cameon. He o^cSed in vain Co thrcecf the 
jurymen : they {hedged themselves vpon oith 
from all persona! midice, and his dbjectioM were 
over^nikxi. The ead of Argyle, one of the fi* 
xy, 9o &r from bmng his cAemy, had ^i«ry tatiely 
engaged in the confederacy lor his milargemeDC 
Prom sevend evidences, and from papers sob- 
eeribed with his own hand, it appeared thathe 
vras guilty. He heani this verdict with great 
agitation and surprise ; but when tiie sentence 
was pronounced, he behaved with intrepidity. 
The ministers who attended him have left a lame 
account of his confession. He acknowledged that 
he knew of the murder, mmI was swelled to join 
in it : he had given his countenance and friend- 
sii^ io Douglas, though he knew Itiat he had 
actually assisted in its execution. This was the 
man he «iterwards had created loid of session. 
A cotemporery historian in England had a copy 
ef this confession, or rather apology, but says, 
** that he omitted part of it out of tenderness to 
great persons tiien liMing.'' ' This lunt procured 
jtm order from the English court for cancelling 
tiiat leaf of his work among others. Queed Eli- 
zabeth by this proceeding stands condemned as 
one of the great persons accused by Morton ; 
and thus ire discover another powerfol motive 
^ her atten^ts to prevent his trlaL James was 

* Crawford, 54* '" 
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90 much appeased by such an ample coafession, 
that he mitigated the sentence of hanging;- and 
quartering, and oi^ered the earl to be beheaded, 
and afteFWi^rds interred* 

Thel'yoi^^ king was now under the iiilluenoe 
of his two &Yourites, who instilled into his mind 
extravagant notions of the royal prerogative, and 
exercised with the utmost wantonness an uncxm- 
trouled power. Under such circumstances the 
nation could not enjoy trsoiqutllity. The atten- 
ti<ai of the clergy was engaged in forming a sys- 
tem of discipline, to which they endeavoured to 
procure a legal sanction. The aboliticm of the 
episcopal order was another object they kept in 
view. An act of the general assembly dec^red 
the office of bishops to have no foundatbn in the 
word of God, and required, under pain of excom- 
munication, all who held that office to resign. In 
this decree the court did not acquiesce. The 
bishops owed their promotion to the king, and 
were the firm support of the throne. Therfe hap- 
p^ed a vacancy soon after in the see of Glasgow* 
One Montgomery accepted the. officii of arch« - 
bishop. The whole church was in an uproar* 
Neither gentle nor rigorous measures could stop 
the prosecution against him. A herald, in the 
king's name, commanded the assembly to stop 
their proceedings ; but they were not to be inti- 
midated : the sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced and published in a]I the churches in 
the kingdom. James, in order to check this tur- 
bulent spirit, prohibited one of the popular mi- 
nisters from preaching, and banished him from 
the capital. 

Elizabeth, who during the four regents had the 
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etitire Erection of the afTmn of Scotland) was 

ready to countenance any attempt for the nun of 

the fevoorites, who never consulted heretical 

vie^vrs in the affinrB of government. Under her 

protection a conspiracy was £>nned, to hold James 

in captivity and overthrow Lenox and Arrafu 

The chief actora in this conspiracy were the caifc 

o€ Gowrie) Mar, and Glencaim. The king set. 

out &r Athol to take the amnsenent <£ homing 

and hawing, and they were careful to accompa* 

tky him. The duke of Lenox and the earl of Ar- 

ran were hoth absent. The meiBbers of the pri- 

rf conncil were preparing to hold jusdce-couru 

m difierent parts of the joi^om. James, on his 

Tc^turn towards Edinborgh) was iimted by the 

eavl of Cowrie to Ruthven castle, which lay in 

Ms way ; and suspecting no danger, went thither 

m hopes of further sport* Here he found him» 

self in the hands of the conspirators, who ibrdbly 

detained him, tx^twi&standing his entreaties and 

ttKposti^dons. Such of his followers as were 

aa^pected by the conspiratcM^ were dismissed, 

and none but their party alfowed to have access 

to him. The two faiFowi^ were thrown into 

c<»»9temati«i at an evcait so imexpected. They 

endeavonred, but without success, to excite the 

people to tiSkst arms, in order to rescue their 

soverdgn. Arnm rode towards Ruthven castle, 

but was confined as a prisoner, without being ad* 

ntitted into the king^ presence. A proclama* 

tidn appeared in the king's name, declaring him 

at fuH liberty, and forbidding any attempts for his 

rescue. The earl of Lenox was commanded to 

leave Scotland, and Angus, the nephew of Mor** 

ton, was permitted to return from exile, where 

he had been ever »since the death of his uncle* 
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Lenox, whose gentle qualities had procured him 
many friends, delayed his departure, in expiecta- 
tion that fortune might once more raise him to 
his former favour. At length he began his jour- 
ney. Soon after his arrival in France he fevered 
and died. In his last moments he discovered a 
firm adherence to the protestant faith. JMean- 
while the conspirators published a long declara- 
tion, containing the motives which had induced 
them to enter into so irregular a step. They ob- 
liged the king to grant them a remission in the 
most ample form, and the assembly of the 
church declared that they had done good, and ac- 
ceptable service to God, their sovereign, an<^ 
country, requiring all sincere protestants to con-. 
cur with them : a convention of the states passed 
an act to the same effect. When intelligence of 
her son's captivity reached Mary in the prison in 
which she was confined, she wrote immediately 
in all the anguish of a mother's heart to Eliza- 
beth, complaining in bitter terms of the rigour 
with which she herself had been treated, and 
beseeching her not to abandon her son to the 
mercy of his rebellious subjects. 

All her remonstrances procured no mitigatTon 
in her own treatment, nor any inteiposition in fa- 
vour of the king. His own vigilance at last ef- 
fected his escape. Under pretence of paying a 
visi^ to hrs grand uncle the earl of March, Jamos 
was permitted to go to St. Andrews. Pretcnd- 
uig there a curiosity to see the castle, he was no 
sooner admitted than he ordered the gates to be 
shut. Next morning the earls of Argyle, Hunt- 
]y, and othere, to whom the secret had been com- 
municated, entered the town with their follow- 
ers ; sind when Mar with other leaders of the 
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Action appeared m arms, it was too late to reco- 
ver possession of the king's person. Great was 
the youthful triumph of James at his escape, yet 
he resolved by the advice of his wisest counsel- 
lors to act with the greatest moderadoD. He 
invited the conspirators to accept his mercy, 
and called upon his people to bury their conten* 
tions in oblivion. As a proofof his sincerity, he 
"visited the earl of Gowrie at Ruthven castle, and 
assured him of a full pardon. Instead of avail- 
ing themselves of the clemency and gentleness 
of their sovereign, the conspirators continued to 
brave his authority. They relied on the speedy 
interference of Elizabeth, of which they received 
assurances from her ambassador. The earl of 
Arran resumed his place of prime minister. 
The conspirators took a pretence from this to 
doubt of the ldng*s sincerity, and all except the 
carl of Angus refused to surrender themselves. 
Accordingly, they were declared rebels, and the 
subjects were commanded to keep themselves in 
readiness to take the field. 

Elizabeth, who had all along protected the 
conspirators, remonstrated against these pro- 
ceedings ; but James replied with the dignity of 
a sovereign, and obliged the rebels to retire into 
foreign parts. A convention of *the states de- 
clared them guilty of high treason, appointed the 
late act in their favour to be expunged, and en- 
gaged to support the king in prosecuting them 
according to law. The church zealously defend- 
ed the cause of the proscribed lords. Melvil, 
who by his learning and zeal was considered as 
head of the popular preachers, encouraged the 
people to seek redress by the sword. When 
carried before the council) he formally disowned 
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the cml pow«r> and srppenled U> the scriptures for 

his authoi^tyi^ The lung^ jealous to exoesa of Ills 
prer<^tive>»esolved to punish: him with rigour ; 
but Melvil avoided bss rage by fl^i^uig into £ii^* 
land. The court, after having defeated at fnenh 
attempt of the consinratorsi proceeded to biunbJe 
the exoi'bitant power of the clergy. It was enact* 
ed by parliament,, that they who reAised to 
acknowledge the authority of the privy council 
should be guilty o£ high treason. To hold as- 
semblies without the king's permisaiom. to de- 
claim against the king in pubUc or privatey. were 
made capital crimes* The alarm at these lam 
was. universal ; the church pronounced th^em 
null and void, and the whole clergy fled to Eliza- 
beth for protection. 

They found themselves egregtously mistaken. 
Arran and £li2abeth were now leagued tc^;«lJier 
by the taes of policy and interest. She ms» aT 
that time apprehensive of the Spanish invasion^ 
and bad courted the Scottish ministry, in onkr 
to recover her influence over tiie aflBdirs of that 
country. The venal minister assured her am- 
bassador of his attachment to her interest. Thff 
consequences of this new fiiendship was the over* 
throw of the rebel l<3ffds ; their property was con* 
fiscated, and the clergy et^oioed to subscribe to 
the obnoxious laws.: 

The unfortunate Mary was sjtali languishing in 
her confinement. It was a matter of form to 
amuse her year after year with fruitless negocia- 
lions for tl^ recovery of her liberty ; but these 
ended always in bitter disappointment and morti- 
fication. To complete her misery, her own sofM 
tutored by ^Elizabeth, wrote her a harsh and un- 
duti&l letter,, in wliich he expressly refused td 
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Acknowledge her to be queen of Scotland, or to 
consider her affairs any way connected with his* 
Thia cruel requital overwhelmed Mary with »o^ 
fo-w and despair. ** Was it for this," exclaimed 
slie, ^ that I have' endured so much to preserve 
for him the inheritance to which I have a just 
rig-ht? Whatever he either enjoys or expects, he 
received it from me. From him I never received 
assistance, supply, or benefit of any kind. Let 
not my allies treat him any longer as a king ; he 
holds not that dignity by my consent ; and if a 
speedy repentance does not appease my just re- 
sentment, I will load him with a parent's curse, 
SAd surrender my crown with all my pretensions 
to one who will receive them with gratitude and 
defend them with "ngour." Another measure 
which throws a feul stain on Ihe filial piefy of 
James is thit acquHtai of the murderer of his 
father. Archibald Douglas, by the confession of 
Morton and of his own servant Binning, had not 
OQiy been in the conspiracy, but had actually 
assisted at the execution of the plot. When the 
eaii of Morton wbs imprisoned, he accordingly 
fied into England^ where he was protected by Eli- 
zabeth. Through her intercession he now ob- 
tained licence to return into Scotland, and after 
undergoing a mock trials was not only acquitted, 
but received into fiivour, and sent back to Eliza- 
beth with the character of ambassador. It ap- 
pears by these measures how much James was 
under thecontroul of the English court, and ac- 
counts for bis unnatural neglect of his captive 
mother. 

. Notwithstanding tha temporary agreement be- 
tween Arran and Elizi^th, he was secretly car- 
VoL. XXI. N 
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pying on a correspondence wHh Mary aad her 
allies. Elizabeth rosolTcd his orerthTow and the 
restoration of the exiled lords. She instructed 
her agent to endeavour to seize the king, and to 
cany him by force in tor England ; but his attempt 
was defeated) and he was d)iiged to depart* 
Meanwhile the banished lords entered Scotland. 
Wherever they came they were welcomed a^the 
deliverers of their country. At the head of tea 
thousand men they advanced to Stirling* The 
king was not in a condition to meet them in the 
field* Terms of accommodation must be listeaed 
to. The lords obtained a full pardon of all the 
ofiences they had committed, and the possession 
of the prkidpal forts by way of security. The 
earl of Arrmi was derived of all his honours^ 
and his party were removed firofn the king's pre- 
sence. A treaty of alliance was coircluded with 
England^ and James was gratified with a pension 
of five thousand pounds, said with a declaradon 
in favour of his succession to Elisabeth. 

There was nothing wanting ta crown the am- 
bition of the queen of England but the death of 
Mary. Whatever might be undertaken agaii^ 
her, on the part of her son, no interference W9S 
to be dreaded. Foreign princes nught negociate, 
might intercede, mi^t even threaten, but they 
had shewn Elizabeth and the world ^ that they 
would proceed no fiirther. It was only necessary, 
in order to save appearances, to find out scmie spe- 
cious pretence, and this could not k)ng be want- 
ing. On occasion of some conspiracies against 
the life of Elizabeth, an act had been passed, 
plainly levelled against queen Mary, by which, 
for every rebellion raised inher &vour, she be- 
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eame aecoontable with her lifb ; booiai wtre dis- 



persed to perwiade the nation.that her death i 
not only a necessary^ but a just tneaaure. Meai^ 
while she wai treated with every indigiiity, that 
could provoke her to hav« reOToree to viofent 



The castle in which she resided, was ooovcrted 
into a common prison ; a young man, suspectad 
of popery, was confined thete^ and treated under 
ber eye with such rigour, that he died of the ifl 
usage. Most of her servants were dismissed, 
And two ruinous rooms Were allotted ibr her use, 
«carce]y habitable on account of the cold. 

Babington's conspiracy against the life of Eli- 
zabeth, belongs properly to the history of Eng- 
land* He and his accompfices were found guilty 
and executed* But Elizabeth had determined 
to invcdve the queen of Scots as an associate in 
their guilt : and thus to furnish a pretence ibr 
executing against her the last act of severity and 
vengeance. 

Mary was abruptly removed to Fotheriogay 
castle, and all her papers seized and carried off 
to London. 

Commissioners were cfispatched, empowered to 
bring her to a triaL The lord Burleigh, with a 
number of the English nobles, composed the 
court. They summoned her before tiieir tribunal^ 
but she disclaimed their jurisdiction ; while she 
solemnly asserted her innocence. It was suggest- 
ed to her, that by refusing to plead, she would 
expose herself to the sentence of the law against 
contumacy, and injure her own reputation. 

The trial at last begun ; but no witnesses ap- 
peared '9 copies, and no cuiginals, of supposed 
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letters were produced, and even they contained 
nothing criminaK The commissioners having 
heard her magnanimous defence, adjourned the 
court to the star chamber in Westminster : two 
perjured secretaries appeared there, and deponed 
against their sovereign. On their testimonji 
the court gave their verdict, that Mary Mras ac- 
cessary to the conspiracy, and guilty of having 
imagined divers matters tending to the death of 
Elizabeth. An English parliament, unworthy 
of the name, thirsted after the blood of the un- 
fortunate princess, and petitioned for the pub- 
lication and the immediate execution of the in- 
human sentence.* 

The answer to this petition was worthy of Eli- 
zabeth. But she wanted to be farther importun* 
ed, and on the second application, she replied^ 
" If I should say unto you, that I mean Hot to 
^rant your petition, by my feith I should say 
unto you more than perhaps I mean. And if 
I should say unto you, that I mean to grant your 
petition, then I should tell you in6rG than it is 
fit for you to know. And thus I must deliver you 
an answer answerless." 

Mary received the tidings not only witliout 
fear, but with expressions of triumph. When 



» « We cannot find," says the petition, " that there 
is any possible means to provide for your majesty's safety 
but by the execution of the said queen ; tie neglecting 
vjhireof may procure the heavy displeasure of Almightye 
Gody t*f£. It 'was moved that the house diould go to 
prayer, to implore Gojd that he Would put it ijito Eliza- 
beth's heart to murder Mary. Mr. Treasurer liked well 
the motion, and shewed that fit prayers for that purpose} 
arc already in print, and already in that house,'* 
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Stripped oiev&Bj mark of vofalty, the only re*- 
plcedl, « In despite of your sovcTeiga, and her 
sabae^Tvient judges, 1 will die a queen**' She 
iwTTOte her last letter to Elizabeth, wherein she 
requests, that her body may be sent to Fruiee to 
iriepose in the same tomb with her mother. Still 
lio^w^ever, Eh'zabeth hesitated, and was' afraid to 
strike the fiital blow. The ambassadorsof France 
ancl of Scotland, intH^ated, remonstrated, threat- 
ened. She could have wished her enemy cut off 
by assassination, that she might reap the benefit, 
without sharing the odium of the crime. She 
pould find none so base^ ncxne so rash, as to per* 
petrate the deed, and stand to the consequences« 
At last the warrant was ^ijgned for the execu- 
tion. Two earls brought it to the royal captive. 
Sii.e entreated, with particular earnestness, for 
oi^e £iVour, which had been refused her, during 
a captivity of nineteen years. This was, that 
sbe might enjoy, in her- last moments, the con- 
solations of her religion. She entreated in vain. 
Next day she ascended the scaffold, where she 
behaved with piety and ^rtitude. " Weep not, 
good Melvil," said she, to the master of her 
household ; ^^ this is a day of rejoicing ; thou 
shall this day see Mary Stuart delivered from all 
her cares, and such an end put to her tedious suf- 
ferings, as sl)e long expected. Bear witness that 
I die constant in my religion, firm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland, and unchanged in my affection 
to France. Commend me to my son, tell him I 
have done nothing injurious to his honour, to his 
kingdom, or to his nghts. And may Gqd. for- 
give all those who have thirsted, without cause, 
for my blood." 

K2 
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Theiii with an audible voice, she recommended 
unto God the afBicted state of the churchy pra3'^ed 
for the prosfierity of her son, and for a. long^ Ufe, 
and peaceable rdgn to queen Elizabeth. She 
declared that she hoped for mercy, only through 
the death of Christ, at the foot of whose imager 
she now willingly shed her blood. 

With calm and undaunted fortitude she laid 
her neck on the block, and her head was severed 
fixim her body, by two strc^es of the executions* 

Such was the tragical death of Maiy Stuart, 
queen .of Scotland, and dowager of France ; a 
princes$^ alike unequalled in beauty, in accoxii* 
I4ishm^t4> and in misfortunes 



CHAPTER IX. 

From the Murder of Mart/j to the Death of King 
Jamea* 

THE good queen Elizabeth, while she was de- 
voting the mother to destruction, amused 
the son with promises and fair speeches. But 
when the blow was struck, she pretended great 
affliction, and blamed her secretary, Davison, for 
having sent off the warrant without her order. 

Whatever were the real sentiments of James, 
in a matter which so nearly concerned his honour, 
we do not find that he took any step to avenge the 
death of his mother. He threatened, indeed, 
an yi^Mon of England, but his own indolent 
disposition, together with the advice of his coun- 
sellors, prevented aU the effects of his just i^sent- 
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ttient. Mary's death proved &tal to none but 
Oraj*, his ambassador in England, in consequence 
of the treachery with indbich he had contributed 
to tiie failure of his embassy* He was condemn-* 
ed to perpetual banishment^a punishment very 
unequal to his crimes* ^ 

Clizabeth wreaked her vengeance on the head 
of Oavison^ whom she brought to trial, for having 
forwarded the warrant for execution, contrary 
to her orders. Notwithstan<^g the clearest evi* 
dence of his innocence ; he was condemned to pay 
a considerable fine, and to be imprisoned during 
her majesty's pleasure. 

All the rights and pretensions of Mary, now 
devoKed on her son. C^{holics concurred with 
protestants in looking up toiim as the presump* 
dve heir of England, and the Rightful sovereign 
of Scotland. 

It was almost equally his interest to gain the 
&vour of both parties ; yet he could scarcely 
make himself acceptable to one without alarming 
the jealousy of the other. In this critical situa- 
tion, the young monarch contrived with toler- 
able address to adhere to the protestant cause, 
whilst he soothed the catholics by a tenderness 
for their interest.* From time to time he check- 
ed the career of the presbyterian clergy, who 

* It was a favourite project with king James, to rc- 
voite the protestant and catholic churches. He had form- 
ed a plan a>r tolerating the roman catholics, on condition 
that they should disddm all temporal power . in the pope, 
with certain Qther odious doctrines imputed ti^-^drchurch. 
The form of declaration, which catholic^ 'uS^^^fUhtf. is 
nearly word for word with that penned by this theological 
king. /. . 
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Still arrogated to themselves the right of cen- 
auring his goTemment) while he laboured for the 
conversion of catholics by a disphijr of his po« 
lemical erudition.^ 

The Scots were cbsiroos that their king shouM 
be united in marriage to some princeiss* Eliza* 
beth endeavoured to thwart his >dews« The el- 
dest princess of Denmark was by her intrigues 
given to the duke of Brunswic. James next paid 
his addresses to her sister> and this match was 
concluded. While storms delayed the arrival of 
the royal bride, James, impatient of delay, sailed 
to Norway, celebrated.his nuptials, and after pas- 
sing some months in festivity and joy, returned 
in safety with his queen. 
» The pacific disp^ition and the clemency of 
James towards offenders multiplied crimes of all 
kinds, and encouraged such acts of violence as 
broq^ht his government under contempt. All 
wai fomented by tfie intrigues of Elizabeth's 
agents, who still strove to retain James weak and 
mean by holding his affairs continually embroiled. 

The catholic conspiracies, which have disgrace 
ed this reign so much, were encouraged by the 
Spanish interest, and the hopes of a Spanish inva- 
sion. The solemn league and covenant was 
framed for the extirpation of popery, and for the * 
protection of the country against any foreign at^ 
tack. The king, the clergy, and the nation at 
large, joined in this holy confederacy. 

At length James proved successful in his exer- 
tions against the turbulent part of his clergy. 
They j;^ wrested from him an act which invest-^ 
ed the general assembly with more than papal 
power. By it every person, whom the assenibly 
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should excommunicate, was outlawed* The king 
observed that he was no better than a cypher, so 
long as they could arbitrarily exercise the powers 
of excommunication against his subjects for what 
they had done in their cirii capacities* At last 
personal violence was offered to his majesty, and 
he w^as obliged to By from his capital* Some of 
the demagogues among the clergy declared the 
king possessed with the devil, and that the sub* 
jects might lawfully rise and take the sword out 
of his hand. However the nobles might some- 
times avail themselves of the clei^y ibr their own 
purposes, it was evidently their interest to de- 
press such exorbitant power* Supported by 
them, the king declared those concerned in the 
tumults g^ty of high treason* He threatened 
his rebelhous capital with destruction, and obliged 
them, to surrender the town and its best privi- 
leges; the magistrates were ordered to surrender 
thenaselves prisoners till they should take their 
trial. By these vigorous measures, the clergy 
were brought to a sense of their duty, and the 
turbulent ministers were obliged to fly into £ng- 
land« The triumph of royalty was completed by 
the policy of James in admitting some of the 
clergy to vote in parliament with the title of 
bishops and abbots ; and in annexing to the 
crown the nomination of the principal parish 
ministers throughout the kingdom* From this 
time James remained absolute master of all ec- 
clesiastical aifsurs* 

The earl of Gowrie and his brother perished 
in an unsuccessful attempt on the life of the king, ' 
which they meditated to avenge their father's 
death* In the mean time, Elizabeth advanced 
in years, and the hopes of the English were 
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turned more and more towards James. A short 
time before her death, she broke the silence 
which she had so long preserved on the subject of 
her succession, and told Cecil and the lord ad- 
miral that her throne was the throne of kings, 
and she would have iio mean person to ascend it, 
and that her cousin, the king of Scots, should be 
her successor. This declaration she confirmed 
on her death-bed, and as soon as she iiad breath- 
ed her last, the lords of the privy council pro- 
claimed James king of England. 

Before James left Scotland to take possessioa 
of his new kingdom, he ha!d with great zeal la- 
boured to civilize the northern and western High- 
lands* He was himself a scholar, and to his 
love of learning are the Scots indebted for the ps^ 
rochial schools, which give the common people 
so much advantage in point of education over 
other countries. He encouraged trade and the 
fisheries, and greatly promoted the industry of his 
subjects. He was at this period extremely pop- 
ular ; and when he took a farewell of his people 
which he did with a long harangue in the church 
of St. Giles at Edinburgh, they expressed their 
sorrow for his departure with many sighs and 
tears. They did not share in the exaltation of 
their sovereign, but felt in a forcible manner that 
their country was in fact to become a subordinate 
part of the English monarchy. The queen, how 
the mother of two sons and a daughter, resided 
some time in Scotland after, her husband's de- 
parture. She appears to have lost his confidence 
by her intrigues in political concerns- The king 
would not entrust her with the care of prince 
Henry, their eldest sonj nor even with the less . 
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. important charge of the jroanger chMrenr 
When she demanded her son Henry from the 
earl of Marr^ she receired a fiat refiisalf according 
to tbe kmg's order* This treatment threw her 
majesty into a severe illness : after her recoTeiy^ 
she went to join her husband, now at Windsor* 
Xhe roya] power acquired great additional 
streng^th in Scotland by means of the king's ac- 
cession to the English throne* James was re- 
solved to avail himself of this circumstance for 
the union of both the national churches and the 
kingdoms into one. 

But the distinctions on the borders and the 
iron gates of Berwick were more easily removedf 
than the barriers of church poHcy and reli^oas 
establishments* National prejudices were too 
strong to admit of any pn^ess in the union of 
the two states and parliaments: conferences were 
indeed begun ; but it required another century of 
continued intercourse, and of continued discus* 
mn to bring about so sahitary a measure* Re- 
ligious prejudices have hitherto proved insur- 
mountable : and to this day the sovereign of 
Great Britain at his coronation swears to support 
the episcopal form of church government in 
England) and the presbyterian discipline iil Scot-* 
land as equally founded on the word of God. 
Jasnes declared that he intended to have a con- 
ference in his own presence between the bishops 
and the presbyterian party, that he might by his 
royal wisdom settle all their differences ; mean- 
while he strictly prohibited any general assembly 
to meet vidthout his warrant* In contradiction to 
this order an assembly was held by the clergy at ' 
Aberdeen ; but their i«eeting wfes interrupted, 
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and the clei^ found by experience that thcf 
vere no longer the dictators of the state* The 
leading members were apprehended and brought 
to London : they disclaimed the authority of the 
council and were pronounced guilty of treason^ 
but their punishment i»ras midgated into a sea-» 
tence of perpetual banishment* 

The king proceeded in his design ; the warm- 
est zealots in the presbyteiian cause were sum« 
moned to London under pretence of a confer- 
ence : while he detained them theret James ac^ 
complished his designs in Scotland which their 
presence might have thwarted. A convention of 
the states was held, in which the bishops were r^ 
stored to their ancient seats in parliament ; such 
honours allured new members to abandon the 
presbyterian cause, and tlie genuine coa- 
1610. stitution of the church was almost totcUly 
subverted. The king*s letter to his par- 
liament was worthy of a father of his people : he 
exhorted them to resume the project of civilizing 
the highlands, of abolishing feuds, and of sup- 
pressing violence by the force of the law. 

In almost every thing else but the concerns of 
the church James found little difficulty in c<m« 
ducting the affairs of Scotland " with htsfietu" 

The earl of Orkney felt all the weight of royal 
authority when accused of oppressing his poor 
vassals ; he was seized, condemned, and justly 
executed. 

At length, after governing England for foutv 
teen years, James resolved to revisit his aneient 
kingdom. Among the magnificent prepaiations 
for his reception; he commanded his royal 
chapel to be adorned with statues of the Apostles; 
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^ «ven the bishops t^monstreted agsunst such a 
prelude to the intatidiKStion o£ popery. Thoagh 
the Idng was greatly di^leased at their officious 
seal, yet he thought it advisable Co coontermaml 
his first orders: he travelled in pompous progress 
through the principal burglis, and was every 
whi^re received as a beloved sovereign could expect 
to be.* When he met his barons in parliament, 
jkheir opposition to his &voiirite scheme of estab- 
lishing episcopacy was but feeble ; he obtained 
Ml act investing him in conjunction with the pre- 
lates and those ministera he should chuse, with 
Sail power in all matters regarding religion and 
^[ie church. With reluctance he was reduced to 
allow the i»esbyterians their general assembly ; 
but he brought them to consent that private com- 
munion might be adminisitered, and that the 
officiating d^rgy shoidd administer the sacrament 
with their own hands. la Uie parliament, in his 
court, at his table, and often in the church he 
harangued the nobles, the clergy, and people in 
fitmnr of those novdties. 

In the chapel xoyalthe service was celebrated 
with an organ, and with i^ pomp which the pun* 
tanical simplicity abhorred : the common people 
discovered a spirit little short of rebellion on the 
alterations which they saw introduced into their 
religious worship ; the chief benefit M'hich result* 
ed from this visit was the establishment of justices 
ci peace and of constables on the same footing 
as those in England : king James took his jour- 
ney back ag£un to London : the affairs of the go- 
vernment were left as before to ministers. 

In a general assembly, and afterwards in p6r^ 
luiment, fivie articles in conformity with the 
Vol. XXL O 
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bis office tD tiK canr^ 
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borgfa was mffj^^fryrr levnuL feacrzj'jam. zs± 
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chiirdi of England were agreed to, not Vkrithout 
much opposition : these regard the rites of bap- 
tism, confihnation, and certain hofiday^^ About 
the same time appeared the king's book of sports 
which was levelkd at the puritanical suUenness 
with which the Lord's day is still observed by the 
Scots* By it bodily exercises and diversions on 
the Sunday were recommended and even enfor- 
ced by proclamation at the cross of Edinburgii) si 
measure highly disgusting to the populace. 

The affairs of the Scottish government pro- 
ceeded for the subsequent years in their usaal 
channel ; the ancient privileges of the Soots in 
France were revived : lord Gordon was made, 
under the duke of Lenox, lieutenant colonel of 
the Scotch guard at that court, according to its 
first institution* A settlement was made in 
North America, and in order to encoun^ enter- 
prising gentlemen to cultivate that country the 
order of knights of JVbva Scotia was instituted* 
After a reign, and life of nearly fifty^nine yearsy 
king James was seized with his last illness : some 
doubts are entertained whether he was not 
poisoned : his preparations for death were csAm 
and rational, and he met it with the gr^test in- 
tre^Hdity^ 



CHAPTER X. 

From the Acctadcn of Charles L to the Eeiio- 
ration* 

«harl«i I. TTHE respective officers of the crown 
^ were continued by Charles at his 
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aeceaakm to the throne, both of Scothffid an4 
England* His firyt scdienie was the naxxokpdiaa 
of tHe church kmds ^ he secretly porehaBed from 
tUe &auiies of Lenox afid HatniltoD the tempo- 
ralities of the see of Glasgovr and of the abbey of 
ikbroatfa, in order to enrich the two arehbisheps. 
Xi>e presbytery took (he alam^and secretly con- 
certed measures for defending their letigious esta- 
\>B»liinent : they entered into correspondence 
witli the disaffected party in England^ who had 
already power enough to refuse tiie subKudies that 
were demanded of parliament. 
. XJhe earl of Nithsdaley a reputed papist) re« 
cei'ved neommission £t»n the king to Imng about, 
either by tl^eats or pronuaesy the surrender of 
tibe chwch lands. According to Bomet, it was 
reaolYed to murder Nithsdale wad his party if 
they inmsted s a more justifiable and successful 
Skeasure was the resumption <tf heritable sher- 
lifdoias. The marquis of Huntly was considered 
as too powesful for a subject : he was heritable 
sheriff of Inverness mid Aberdeenshire; for a 
eonsideration of five thousand pounds, which 
wtape never paid him, he waa induced to resign 
his office to the crown* 

. Charles had not yet received the crown in 
Scotland) and the ceremony of coronation was of 
importance in his opinion. His entry into Edin- 
burgh was magnificent beyond description ; he 
was crowned at fiolyrood-house, and bishop 
Laudy his fiiyourite, preached a sermon in which 
he insisted with vehemence on conformity with 
the church of England* 

In the parliament which was now summoned 
were, laid the. foundations ofall the subsequent 
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fiiiseiries of this reign* Tbe ler^ of die firddets 
bremght in abUI for eenfirmiftg the royal |»«re- 
gative together with the polrer grwited to the laie 
king to prescribe ai^rel to ehnrchmen with tbeir 
own consent. Nothing less than in&tua^mcbtild 
have prevented Chaiies from seeing the danger of 
fordng such an impopalar and indeed frivc^ous 
and vexations lull tltfough parfiament; it passed, 
however, and received the royal sanction. Wh^^ 
the parliament had risen, the king mited several 
towns, but narrowly escaped b«ng lost in a 
storm on crossing the Frith of Forth : the queen 
meanwhile had been delivered at Greenwich of 
another son, afterwards James IL On hearing 
the news of her deUvery, Charles posted vridi a 
few attendants from Berwick, immediately on hoA 
arrival he advanced his &vourite Laod to the setf 
of Canterbury : ^lotswood the historlan»^ aorch* 
bishop of St. Andrew's, was appointed to the 
office of chancellor in Scotland. Under the in* 
fiuence of these prelates it wasj that the Idag 
proceeded to introduce a book of liturgy into the 
public worship of the Scottish churches. 

When the day arrived, on which the new form 
was to commence at St. Giles's, the lower people, 
who had assembled in great numbers saluted the 
officiating clergyman with such voUies of execia- 
tion that he durst not proceed ; the bishop of 
Edinburgh was treated In a manner still more 
outrageous ; and the magistrates had great 
difficulty to expel the populace and to shut the 
doors.. During the service ston^ were thrown 
at the doors and windows, and the bi^iqpongoii^ 
home, narrowly escaped with his life from the 
enrag^ multitude. Similar scenes were acted 
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llMM^^MWt aU the southern parte of ScotlaikU 
Xi» the mean time a.proaecation was commenced 
«§^iiiBt two dergymen for refiising to read the 
nevrUturgy ; they vindicated tbemftelves in such 
a manner^ that the council came to a molution 
not to press the matter any fitrther^ till bis Ma- 
jesty 's pleasure .should be known : to the repre- 
sentation .of the council, the king returned an 
angry message, blaming them for their coolness 
And cowaxdi£e,and peremptorily commanding that 
the hock, of comnum prayer should be read every 
where, and that no borough should choose any 
magistrate, who did not conform to the same ; 
hot all was weakncssor treachery among those 
who ought to have vindicated their sovereign : 
the cdd bishops were averse to th^Lmeasure, the 
new prelates were intimidated and retired* 

Petition after petition was poured in from 
all i^arters : Traquair and Hope, the one the 
long's treasurer, the other his advocate, en- 
coi^aged and directed the opposition ; and what 
was at first but a popular commotion soon as- 
sumed the aspect of an obstinate nationalresistr- 
ance. 

Charles was now strngglmg* amidst a host of 
troubles in the English government ; a powerful 
voice of encouragement to rebellion reached from 
ODt end of the island to the other. 

He issued a proclamation declaring his abhor- 
rence of popery, and his resolution to do nothing 
against the laudable laws of his native kingdom : 
he offered pardon for the past ; but required sub- 
mission for the foture i but the remonstrants had 
by this time organized insurrection. 
Four distinct tablea of barons, nobles, minis- 
02 
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ten, and tmrgesses, with supreme aothorlef dW 
rected the plan of opposition* A solesm tei.^^ue 
and covenant bound ^e members m the name of 
the God of peace, to establish, by force of arm% 
his holf gospel-worship, purified mmi^att tfie abo^ 
minations of popery and prefocy ; and those, who 
would withdraw themselves frmn so sacred a ccoik 
Ibderacy, were treated as rebels to God aad trsd- 
tors to their countiy. 

Such was the temper of the nation when tbe 
king dispatched his own and the peon's fevoiint« 
the marquis of Hamilton as nvediafor: he eifisfcd 
to suspend the canons and the litftrgy, laid to new 
model the highcommissionoreccleaasticsilcc^ives 
for these concesuons he required the ooiv&msst W 
be renounced and readied : sixty-^ousand <5ove« 
nanters solemnly declared they would soonerre^ 
nounce their bap^sm: they would dictate to 
their sovereign ; they scorned his graee» Fl^om 
Holland and other countries they were soBeiliifg 
supplies of arms ; yet no violent measure had 
been ofiered on the partof Charies : negoemMon 
was the only means he had recourse to : the moat 
conciliating offers were made ; a great number of 
the more moderate, satined Vrith the concessiens 
naade on the part of the court, signed anotiiei^ 
eovenant, which was equally strong against pope^ 
ry^ as that of king James had been : the courageof 
the most violent began to be danyped,and they de- 
manded time to consider of the matter. Hamil- 
ton returned again from London with fresh in- 
structions and the foUest powers : a general as* 
sembly of the church was convened ; tiie cove* 
nant was ordered to be sigaed by every person 
under pain of excommunication $ episcopacy, the 
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<XDKXi%i tke fitar^y, afi: diaappeued aad fett to 
tin ^^vmd V the comnuacioiier ordered the as- 
»mi^ to be dtBONvtiDiied uadev pu& of tresaon; 
buft, in defiance of ail authorityy the meinbera 
apBtiedand siuroiiaded with armed men coDtinaed 
tlieir siltiiigB. The ead ei Argylc and several 
meaib^»<^ the priv)B couocil scn4>led not to join 
this a«semhly ai rebels : they at length dissolved 
^emselvea with bitter imprecations against theiv 
s«yvereign» if he shoold ever go about to undo 
what they had done* 

Advil war was^now become unavoidable: t^ 
eovenanlers prepared for it with v^our; they 
had been all along encouraged and they were 
now s^[iperted by the French minister, Richelieu* 
AsmSf anununiliony and money were sent them 
from France and other countries: no regular 
estaWshed commonwealth coidd take wiser mea* 
sures. Lesley, a soldier of experience and abili* 
ties, who had distinguished himself in the Swed* 
ish wars, the earl of Montrose, a youth of heroic 
genius, with other leaders of the party, all of 
^em men of sense and resolution, conducted the 
nnlitary affairs ; a few castles unprovided with 
•tgrea and garrisons were soon seized ; they 
rittsed with great vapidity fortifications to defend 
Leith : noblemen and gentlemen put their hands 
to the work ; ladies of high rank intermingled 
with the lowest rabble, and curried on their 
shoulders burthens of rubbish to complete the 
work : in short the whole kingdom engaged with 
unspeidEable ardour' in the glorious cause. 

A £&w and but a very few of well-affected no- 

• bility still adhered to their bsng ; the marquis of 

Douglas a piq^st^ and therefore without power or 
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trust ; the earl of Roxbargbon the ixnder^ ; tlie 
earls of Airly and Southesk io Angus ; but tEe 
strength of the royal cause lay with HuaUy in 
the North : this nobleman not receiving anj^ soc^ 
cours from the king was persuaded to treat with 
the coYenantersy and to duband his forces* Xhejr 
invited him afterwards to a oonference wherey in 
violation of their own safe-conducty they detained 
him and his eldest son prisoners. Lord Ahoya 
the second son, they dismissed on his parole^ 

Meanwhile Charles directed a writ to his nobjU 
lity to attend his royal standard at York* On 
this occasion the papists appeared so forward and 
contributed their proporti(»is of money with such 
ze^ as gave umbrage to his^protestant subjects^ 
and was of real disservice to the cause* In a few 
weeks however Charles found himself at the 
head of six thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot : Hamilton commanded a formidable fleet, 
with five thousand chosen troops on beard ; he 
arrived, in the frith of Forth, and made himself 
master of Inchkeith and Inchcolm, two small 
islands which the covenanters had n^lected to 
fortify ; but his weak conduct frustrated the pur« 
poses for which the fleet had been equipped* He 
made no descents upon the coast ; he kept his 
men pent up on board the ships, till the wont of 
fresh air and fresh provisions occasioned diseases 
that cut off numbers of them : his own mother 
was so zealous a covenanter, that she raised a 
body of troops and headed them in peraoiw 
When she came to Leith she protested, that she 
would kill her son with her own hands^ should he 
venture to land. 

The great army of the covenanters; consisting 
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•f twenty 4ite tho«»aikl tn^n, under the cbmmand 
ef Liesley, now lay in sigkt of the enemy, near 
the borders ; but there was little inclination on 
either aide to come to aiiy afgagement i the king 
iB^ould riot trost to the Joya}ty of his English 
subjects, ncM* even in the fidetity and talents of 
bis generals* The covenanters' knew their men 
to be liaw undiscif^ned^troops : Money, the great 
-t^new of war, was equally wanting on both sides ; 
and both ahke desired to shew their moderation 
by offering to negociate : commissioners met and 
treated ; a hasty padficatipn ensned, agreeable to 
whdch the Scots w^e to disband their forces, the 
Idng should hare possession of the forts ; ind a 
general assembly and a paiiiafnent be immedi* 
t^eiy sammcffied in order to compose all diffe-> 
fences : hostilities thus ceased and a short but 
dficeitfld cahn ensued. 

Before the king lef^ Berwick, he summoned 
fourteen of the chief covenanters to attend him i 
but such was the genend ^position of the peo* 
pie that none durst obey the summons, but Mon« 
nfose, Loudon, and Lothian, those three ob« 
lluned leave with the greatest difficulty* Mon* 
trose upon conversing with the king, conceived 
so good an opinion ^ him, that firevn being a 
warm opponent, he became at cxice a true, 
though as yet a concealed frioid to the royal 
cause* The three lords ingenuouriy opened to 
Charles the grievances they expected to be re* 
dressed in the next parlia^nent: they demanded 
diat the value of coin should be regulated by 
parliamrat ; that no strangers should garrison 
their castles, none but Scots should obtain hnds 
«r honours ; and that heritable jurisdiction should 
be abolished* 
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When Traquair, appointed commi^sionery 
came to Edinburgh^ tie found the army pf the 
rebels had never been disbanded, the fortificatieB^ 
of Leith continued, and many c^er violations <^ 
the treaty committed* Such was the situation 
of affairs when the assembly met, iivhich was fol<» 
lowed by a parliament ; both were almost exclu* 
sively composed of z^ous covenanters : tbeir 
proceedings were such that the king ordered his 
commisM^oners to prorogue the parliament ; and 
instantly the flame of rebellion broke forth ynth 
more violence than ever : the parliament resume 
ed its sittings in direct violaUon of the king's or«« 
der ; they deputed Loudon and Dumfermling as 
their commissioners to con&r personally with 
their sovereign ; but while these commissioners 
were at court, Traqusdr intercepted a letter from 
the chief of the covenanters to the king of 
France, which so provoked th^ king that he or- 
dered Loudon to be imprisoned in the towej> 
Although Charles had discontinued parliaments 
in England for eleven years, he was now reluctant- 
ly compelled to call together his lords and com- 
mons in. hopes of obtaining some supplies £bc 
the war. 

This measure however producing no effect he 
was obliged to have recourse to other expedients i 
his most loyal counsellors and nobles could only • 
furnish him with a small loan ; with much diffi- 
culty he was enabled to march an army of nine 
thousand foot and two thousand horse. The 
Scots were more successful in their levies ; they 
determined on invading England, whither they 
were invited by the malcontents. With little 
delay they marched on to qross the Tyne by a 
ford at Newbum. Lesley demandedliberty to pass 
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the Hver with his army, that his countrymen 
migKt present their petition to their king : to this 
no regard was paid by Conway who commanded 
tlie English forces on the opposite bank : the 
Scots then suddenly attacked the defenders of the 
ford ; the English made a feeble resistance^ and 
the cavalry under Conway refused to fight, some 
laid down their arms, and the greater part re- 
treated in ^sorder. 

This victory laid open to the Scots all the 
North of England, where they levied great con- 
tributions. Newcastle and Durham fell intoiheir 
hands : the main army of the king retreated to- 
wards York. Instead of hastening to support 
their sovereign, the English nobles took this op- 
portunity to demand the convocation of a parlia- 
ment, and redress of all their grievances : In this 
extremity Charles was again compeUed to treat 
with the rebels : commissioners met at Rippon, 
in Yorkshire, to negociate ; but as many difiBcul- 
ti«8 occurred, the conferences were transferred 
to London whither the king hastened to contend 
with the English parliament. The Scots being 
such useful allies to the malcontent party in Eng- 
land were retained in the pay of parliament dur- 
ing the whole year. In the following autumn the 
king, in compliance with His promise, repaired 
to Edinburgh in order to settle the government : 
As he must necessarily have passed the troops of 
both nations, the commons hurried on the dis- 
banding of the armies ; the arrears therefore of 
the Scots were fully psdd them, and they return- 
ed to their country. 

Charles, despoiled in England of his authori^, 
arrived in Scotland With a determination to give 
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laU satis&ctkm, if possible, to Us fesUess 9ob» 
jects. The lords of the articles were totally laid 
aude. A law for triennial paiiiameats was like- 
wise passed. But the xoost fatal blow to reg^ 
authority, was the article, that no member of 
the privy couocil, no officer of state, nooe of th^ 
judges should be af^inted, but by the advice 
and approbation of parliament* During hi^ stay 
in Scotland, the king conformed entirely to the 
established church. 

Almost immediately on bis return to England^ 
Charles found himself engaged in a civil war with 
his factious parliament* At this period/pf dis- 
tress, the English rebels courted a closer unioa 
with their friends in Scotland*- They agreed to 
receive the solemn league and covenant, to pre- 
serve the refbnned religion established in the 
church of Scotland, and to reform England and 
Ireland, according to the word pf ^^^9 ^^^ ^ 
example of the purest churches* One hundred 
thousand pounds were advanced, and regular pay 
promised by the English parliament for a mbsX- 
diary army of twenty thousand Scots* 

The invasiop from Scotland threw the king in- 
to new embarrassment. They hastened to join 
lord Fairfax, and effectuaUy assisted him in re- 
ducing the city of York* They toc^ likewise, 
by storm, the town of Newcastle, after hav- 
ing been reinforced by ten thousand men, under 
the command of the earl of Callendar* 

While the king's affairs declined in England^ 
the brave Montrose had raised the royal standard 
in the North* He, like the Marshal Turenne, 
had once fought too successfully under the ban- 
ners of rebellion ; he now atoned for bis success, 
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tcin's timid or treachefous counsels, had nusled 
tlie Idng, atid damped the energy c€lA% friends* 
He \ms at last committed to prison, and the 
Icinig's ears were now open to Montrose'is coun- 
sels. 

Xbis active nobleman, having received a sup- 
ply of twelve hundred troops from IreWhd, has- 
tened to take the command of this auxiliary 
force. Several more flocked to his standanL 
"Lord Kflpont, who had raised his vassals to fight 
for the covenant^ espoused his soverdgn's cause. 
Montrose saw himself at the head of ti^ree thou* 
sand men. With these he attacked and defeat*- 
ed a party of the covenanters, six thousand in 
liumber, under Tulfibardine. Peith opened its 
gates to the victor, and was laid under contribu- 
tion. He next proceeded towards Angus, where 
the royal interest was strong. On the march, 
Stuart, of-Ardovorlich, assassinated the gallant 
Kilpont, his own bosom fnend, after soHciting 
him m vain to desert from Montrose, back to 
the covenant. 

At Aberdeen, Montrose gained a second vi^ 
tory over the rebels under lord Burleigh. Argyle, 
with a great army, was sent in pursuit of the he- 
ro. But Argyle dreaded an encounter, and re- 
signed the command, under pretence of attend- 
ing a convention of the states. The Macleans, 
and Macdonalds, now joined the standard of 
Montrose. In compliance with their wishes, he 
fell suddenly upon Argyle's country. The chief- 
tain hastened to the protection of his vassals. 
But his courage failed him at the approach of the 
loyalists, and he abandoned, by a precipitate 
flight, all his lands a prey to the enemy. 
Vol. XXI. P 
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From Inyemrf, Montrose retired eiwiwafd, t9 
refresh and recruit his forces in the shire of Mo* 
ray. Argyle^ collecting three thousand aie% 
marched in quest of the loyalists, iPiFko wetfi re» 
tiring with their plunder. But Mantroae has* 
tened to meet lum at Inverlochy. At^ylef seis^ { 
ed witba panic, deserted his ajrmy, which ho^ i 
ever gave battle to the royalists. Victory was i 
still faithful to Montrose. The terncftr of his 
name dispersed Seaforth's army^ which wsfik ad- 
vancing from Inverness. The Goixioiis^ ttp 
Grants, the Highlanders, in great mmcKbers, re- 
sorted to his c<^urs. It seemed as if in Moi^ 
trose Were revived ihe invincible genius of a Wal- 
lace, or a Bruce. 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at his coa^ 
linued success, sent against him Baillie apd Uiv 
ry, t^o of their best generals. They sarprised 
him in Dundee, which he had carried^ ami given 
up to plunder. His conduct,, and presence of 
mind, in this emei^ncy » ai4>eared oomspicuoir* 
He instantly rallied his men, covered hm re- 
treat by the most sldl&l measures, and having 
marched sixty miles in the face of an eaemy 
much superior, he at last secured himself iP 
the mountains. 

Baillie smd Urry now divided their troops* 
The latter met Montrose at Aldeme, near Inver- 
ness, and was there completely defeated. Ko 
better success attended Baillie at the battie of 
Alford. 

Having thus prevailed in so many engage- 
ments, as deci»ve as they were successful, Mcm- 
trose summoned together all his friends and par- 
tJzans, and prepared to march southward, in or- 
der to put a iinal period to the covenants 
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'^'t^ The rebels at^semblmf^ tbeir whole fierce, met 
th\m with a- numerous anny, and gave him battle 
^ at Kilsyth* This was the moat complete Yictory 
y>r that I^ifeatrose eyer obtained. The royaiiflts pik 
^^ to the sword six thousand of their enemies, and 
^t left the corenanters no remains of an army in 
ti Scotland* Edinbnrgfi And Glasgow opened their 
y gates, and set at liberty the prisoners detained by 

V the coi^enanters* 

Lesley was now detached ircMn the army in 

V England, and marched to the relief of his fiiends 
c in Scotland. ' The hif^hlanders had retired to 

their hills, in order to secure their phuider. 
' Montrose, alltired by the vidn hopes of obtaining 
some cavalry from England, and of rousing the 
borderers to join him, had advanced still further 
to the sonthi Lesley surprized his army at 
ftdhpshaugh in the ForesU After a sharp con- 
iMct, the rebels gamed the day. Montrose with 
^fficttlty escap^ to AthoL The royalists who 
received quarter were c^t in pieces in cold blood, 
as t6e covenanted dergy declared them un- 
deserving of any fiUth being kept with them. 
I Montrose would have sdll renewed his attempts ; 
hut the fortunes oi the king were now ruined in 
England, and he was at last reduced to the des- 
perate expedient of seeking refuge in the heart 
o( m army which was in open rebellion against 
hhn. The immediate consequences of this fatal 
step were orders expddited in the king's name 
for his adherents to lay down their arms. Mont- 
rose obeyed, and retired ibratime to France. 

The events whidi ensaed in England fall not 
within this history. It is suHicient to say here, 
that by a treaty, the infamy oi which no pretext 
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ean hide, no time efiface, the Scottish covenanted 
wcmj sold the person of their native king to his 
blood-thirsty subjects, without stipulating even 
for his personal safety. 

The complete triumph of the covenant was 
fallowed in Scotland by executions vt^ithout num- 
ber? and slaughter without end. Even those vrho 
laid down their arms on the promise of mercy 
were unmercifully butchered at the instance of 
the sanguinary preachers. Huntly, the remain- 
ing chief of the royal party, was surprised and 
taken prisoner. The news of his misfortune gate 
Charles great concern ; he employed all his in- 
terest to save that nobleman, but it was with the 
utmost difficulty that his execution was delayed. 

A new sect, called the Independents, and head* 
cd by Oliver Cromwell, had by this time arisen 
iu England. Sti)l more rebellious than the par- 
liament-men, or even the covenanters them- 
selves, they resolved on the entire destruction of 
royalty and of the religious establishment. The 
army was theirs, and with the army all the power 
of the land. The authority of parliament was 
but a shadow, on the point of vanishing for ever, 
like that of the king it had dethroned. Instead 
of being able to establish orthodoxy by the 
sword, the presbyterians beheld this host o£ 
sectaries claim an' unbounded liberty of con- 
science. The independents took every oppor- 
tunity of mortifying the Scots, so that subjects 
of dissatisfaction were daily multiplying between 
the parties. Something uke a faint glow of re- 
viving loyalty told the &ots that before God and 
the world they were responsible for the treat- 
ment of the captive monarch whom they had 
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Hold. The violences put on the lung they loudly 

blatmed, as repugnant to the covenant by which 

tHey stood engaged to defend his royal person, 

SLTid those very actions of which they themselves 

liad been guilty they now denominated treason 

And rebellion. In shorty Scotland, indignant at 

itself for having deposed and betrayed its ovm 

royal blood, voted an army of forty thousand 

xpen in support of their sovereign. Hamilton, 

vrho obtsdned his liberty, was to head these 

forces. But the violent party, whose principles 

have been perpetuated to this day, considered it 

us the height of impiety to light for an unco- 

vefianted king. Anathema and damnation were 

denounced by a general assembly of the kirk to 

those who should join the unhallowed standard. 

Hamilton's levies under such circumstances 
could proceed but slowly, and when at last he 
entered England, he duret not unite his forces 
with the English royalists, who had refused the 
covenant. The two armies, though marching 
together, kept at some distance, nor could the 
approach of Cromwell with his army bring the 
presby terians to consult their own safety by close 
union with the royal army. 

Cromwell was not afraid to encounter an army 
thus divided, with a force greatly inferior. He 
attacked the English royalists by surprize, who 
not being succoured by their allies, were cut in 
pieces. The Scots were attacked in their turn, 
put to rout, and Hamilton, their commander^ 
taken prisoner. Cromwell followed up his ad- 
vantage, and entering into Scotland, was joined 
by Argyle, who was at the head of the violent 
party. All moderation was now laid aside, the: 
P2 
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fscdetf as&ad aiithotitf exercisea t^e adferestrcar 
geatice agwsl aU those wlio had sided with Ha« 
mitoQ^ aiid the cbaaceUor lumself was obtiged 
to do public penance for his obedience to parlia^ 
menty whichi in the cant of the times^ he termed 

CromweU returned in triumph to England, and 
coofittininated his iniquity by bringing^ bis- 
sovereign to the scaffold/ and grasping, m the 
name of liberty, independence, and retigion, the 
seeptre of tyranny and de^otism. Hamilton's 
death soon followed that of his master* He died 
in Eng^iand a victim of loyalty, as the brave and 
imfortunate Huntly.did in Scodand* 

Horror at the ku^*8 condemnation^ an indigr 
nant shame in the inflection that they had been 
the instruments of tlie crimes of the Engtish, 
and then contemptuously shsdien oS^ a persecut- 
ing zeal against the independents, who refused 
to take die covenant, now determined the coven- 
anters to declare for the young king, Charles II* 
then in Holland, but on condition that he should 
make himself the pupil of presbyterianism, and 
take the covenant. Commissioners were dis- 
patched by the estates to wait on the piihce at 
Breda, aiid to treat with him. 

Meanwhile Montrose was dispatched to the 
Orkneys, to make an attempt for the king's re- 
storation on better terms* From Orkney he 
carried over a few recruits to Caithness, hoping 
that the love of their kingand the fame of his 
former exploits would make tlie highlanders 
iiock to his standard* The estates lost no tim^ 
to oppose him* They sent Lesley and Holborne 
against him* Montrose was surprised, taken 
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prisocMT) ft&d conducted to Edinburgh* All the 
uisoleiiGe Yfhich success and hatred can produce 
in ungenerous miniis was eatercised against this 
heroic captire. He wa3 led about and insulted bj 
the populace ; he was condemned by the parlia- 
ment to be hanged on a gibbet thirty feet highy 
azid his Q^embers to be distributed all over the 
king^dom* The clergy positively pronounced his 
damnation^ and assuredUm that the doom he was 
about to meet was but an easy prologue to what 
he must undergo hereafter* He smil^ amidst aU 
their endeavours to afilict himy and asked whe- 
ther they had yet any other ei&rts of malignity to 
wreak upon him* He died with a fortitude which 
neither the cruelty nor the ignoble treatment could 
subdue* Montrose was incootestibly one of the 
greatest men and the best commanders that his 
country ever produced* - No military man among 
his contemporaries atchieved feats so wouderful 
as those of his first conquest of Scotland, with 
means so inadequate* His last enterprize was 
the effect of despair, resolved to perish if he could 
not prevail, but willing to hazard his life in the 
attempt. With him were executed Spotswood, 
Hs^, Sibbald,and Hurry of Urry, who hadformer- 
ly fought against him, but now espoused the same 
cause* Such was the vengeful hatred against the 
best friends of their young sovereign with which 
the covenanters signalized their frantic enthu- 
siasm, at die very time they were inviting 
Charles to take possession of the throne of his fa- 
thers* This prince no sooner heard that Mon- 
trose was defeated and executed than he threw 
himself entirely into the hands of the covenanters, 
and set sail from. Holland for the Scottisl) coast. 
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During the voyage the commissioners of the 
ruling party produced new demands, and insisted 
on higher terms than ever, pardcularly that all 
the transactions between the marquis of Ormond 
and the Irish catholics should be disavowed^ and 
that Charles should sacrifice the marquis, one of 
the worthiest and greatest subjects he had* This 
demand wa%«ao much resented by the young 
prince, that he threatened to land in Denmark in- 
stead of Scotland ; but the duke of Buckingham 
and lord Wiimot, m^n of the most immoral 
principles, advised him to submit to all the coih 
ditions that could be required of him, with a view 
of breaking them when it was in his power* 

Charles suffered himself to be conveyed to 
Leith. Before he was permitted to land he was 
required to sign the covenant, and many sermons 
and lectures were made, tp him, exhorting him to 
be £iithfu] to that holy confederacy. They oblig- 
ed him to dismiss Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dum- 
fermling, and others of the presbyterian party^ 
called engagers; none of his English friends, wh5 
had fought for hb father, were allowed to remain 
in the kingdom, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he procured leave for the duke of 
Buckingham to be admitted to his person* 

Those preliminaries being settled, Charles was 
treated with all the respect and attendance that 
had been paid to his ancestors* Previous to his 
inauguration his sincerity and compliance were 
put to every trial that zeal could suggest. . He 
was prevailed on to issue the most humiliating 
declarations, lamenting the sins of his father and 
the idolatry of his mother, anddesiring to be 
deeply humbled and af&icted in spirit for his &- 
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ther's wicked measures in opposing the covenant, 
and shedding the blood of the saints throughout 
his dominions. 

In the meanwhile^ though king, he was suffer- 
ed to exercise no personal acts of power, he had 
no voice in the government of his realm, he was 
consulted in no public measure, he was not called 
to assist at any of the councils ; in short, he 
found himself treated as a mere pageant of state, 
his authority annihilated, and his character d&- 
£^raded. 

Ashamed of having entrusted himself to the 
hands of men who sought to rend^ him instru- 
mental in the ruin of his best friends, apprehen- 
sive that the covenanters might abandon and be- 
tray him, as they had before sold his father, 
Charles made lus escape from Perth, and hastened 
through Angus to put himself under the protect 
tio^ of a small body of old royalists, under the 
command of Middleton. He was pursued, over- 
taken, and by means somewhat between Ibrce 
and persuasion induced to return* The rigour 
with which he had been treated was somewhat 
t^xed, but no sincere attachment could ever 
take plactf between him and his presbyterian 
keepers. 

As soon as Cromwell found that the treaty be- 
Iween the king and the Scots would probably ter- 
minate in an accommodation, he prepared for 
war. Argyle and his friends, whatever corres- 
pondence they might have formerly had with the 
'4isurper, considered the march of an English ar- 
my into Scodand as an attack on the national in^ 
dependence. Confident of the favour of hea- 
ven, they prepared to repel the invader : but the 
advance of an hbstile army was not able to ap- 
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pease or soften the animosities of parties* The 
king's efforts to bring about an union, increased 
the suspicions which the covenanters entertain* 
ed of him, as if he were not entirely their own* 

Crcnnwell, in the mean time, came norths 
ward with an Btrmy of about t^ixteen thousand 
men, valiant, well disci{dined, and full of the 
most over-weening spiritual mrrogance, so confi- 
dent of being the elect of heaven that they ex- 
pected the god of battles to give them assured 
victory over their enemies, the Am:« of %oTath* 
No less assured of the protection of hearen 
againit a sectaiian and heretical army^ ^le 
preachers of the covenant led on an invincible 
host of sMnts, boldly declaring to the Lord* than 
if he would not save them from the hands, of 
Agag and the English sectaries, be should ^lo 
longer be thdr God* They purged the army of 
about four thousand malignants and engagers^ 
the best soldiers in the kingdom^ whose zeal had 
led them to attend the king ; and Charles. him^ 
self was ordered to leave the camp, where he be- 
gan to gain the hearts of the soldiery by the spi*» 
rit and bravery he displayed. 

Lesley had been app<»nted commander in chief 
of the Scots. With a prudence worthy of his own 
great experience, be conveyed away every thing 
that could be of use to the enemy, and entrench^ 
ed his army between Edinburgh and Leith, in i| 
situation where he might cover the capital and - 
command the necessary supplies. 

Ccomwell approached the Scottish camp, and 
strove, though without success, to provoke Les* 
ley to a battle. Disappointed in this endeavour^ 
the English protector found himself in a very dis- 
ti*essed situation, having no provisions but what 
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be received by sea^ and these not in sufficient 
qoaatity ; he formed the reaolation of sending 
by sea all his foot and artillery to England, and 
of bresdting through, at all haasardsy with his 
cavaliy. With.tliis view he retreated to Danban 
JEiis retreat rendered the covenanting preachers 
i^tnost iiiriotis for battle. They obMged the ge- 
neral to decamp, and to march in pursuit of the 
enemy. Lesley, still distrustful of the courage 
ftnci dtacipline of his own troops, chose another 
sHiiation almost impregnable on the heights of 
Lamnoer-moor. Cromwell saw with infinite con- 
cern that he could not yet force the Scots to en* 
gage htm at a cisadvantage* At this critical mo- 
ment, when he was preparing to continue his re- 
treat with dkhonour, the impatience of the soldi* 
ers and the enthusiasm of the Scottish clergy 
would BO longer brook the controul of their ge« 
neial's prudence* They obliged him to descend 
frtan tiie heights, and to attack^the English in 
the plain. Cromwell obscnring the enemy's 
camp in motion, ^^ The Lord," saith he, '* hath 
delivered them into our hands/' and immedi- 
ately gave orders to begin the charge. In their 
first onset the Scots were impetuous, but disor- 
derly ; the English veterans soon scattered them 
in night, and the few highlanders who scorned 
to turn their back fought till they were all cut to 
pieces* Four thousand fell on the spot, and ten 
thousand were taken prisoners. One half of the 
latter were sent to England, from whence they 
were transported to America, there to sow the 
seeds of those principles which were one day to 
sever the colonies from their mother country. 
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Cromweil took possession (rf Edinburgh and 
Leith ; but the approach of winter, and an ague 
with ^hich he had been seized, kept him fifom 
pushing his conquest aiif farther. 

This disaster blasted the strength and humUed 
the pride of the covenanters. They were now 
Obliged to give the king some authority^ and to 
apply to him for sappprt. Amidst fheir first con- 
sternation, a majority of the clergy agreed that 
the partizans of the HamlKons should now be 
called forth, c^ condition of doillg puMic pe- 
nance for the crime of loyalty, which they per- 
formed in the manner such a force deserved. 

The royalists, whom Charles Was pleased to 
calltibout his person, were admitted* In a short 
time they became powerful enough to form a 
party against Argyle himself, who was often out* 
voted in the parhamentand at the coonci! bbardl 
The duke of Hamilton joined the king, vdth 
100 volunteer horse of rank and quality. Wil- 
mot, Seymour, and other English royalists, were 
invited back to court. The king was allowed to 
give commissions to all whom he thought well 
affected, and the clergy became as ze^ous for 
the royal cause as they had been cold in it before 
the battle of Dunbar. 

The king's coronation, which had been hithef- 
to defen^d, now took place at Sccine on the list 
of January, 1651, with as much ceremony as the 
circumstances could admit of: but Argylc and 
his party had still influence enough left to oblige 
Charles to take the covenant, * and to undergo 
other mortifications, the crown being put on his. 
head by Argyle himself. 
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Chavka nofw pressed with vigour the prepara- 
tions for taking the field* By his compliance be 
endeavouited to unite all parties in his service. 
Re^mepts Were given |o the chief nobiJitf of 
Scotland, without distinctbn of parties. A new 
army was levied and encamped under the com- 
mand o£ Hamilton and Lesley, in a strong posi« 
tion n^ar Stirling : but Cromwell having recover"- 
ed of his ague, succeeded in an attempt to cut off 
the royalists ?{rom any further communication 
with the Notfth and the Highlands, so that they 
must either fight or march into England : the 
latter was resolved on by the majority, chiefly of 
the English themselves, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Argyle, who on that occasion i^- 
tired to his estate. 

The numberof men that marched with Charles 
ivoin Stiriing might be about 22,000, but deser- 
tion prevailed so much, that they dwindled to 
l4,OO0. They were pursued by Cromwell, who 
surrounded them at Worcester with 30,000 ve- 
terans, and 20,000 militia. No efforts of per- 
sonal valour or conduct were wanting on the part 
of Charles to extricate himself sftid his troops 
from their perilous situation : but hi consequence 
of Lesley's treachery, the Scots were completely 
routed ; 2,000 men cut in pieces, and 7,000 taken 
prisoners. The king himself escaped into the 
wood of Bosoobel, where, amidst the thick 
branches of the royal oak, he eluded for a day and 
a night the pursuit of Cromwell's soldiers, whom 
he could hear eager in search for him below. 
After passing through a multitude of dangers, 
and experiencing extraordinary fidelity from se- 
veral loyal subjects^ he at last took shipping from 
Vol. XXL Q 
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the coast (^SusaeX) itfid arrived safe at Fesdiamii 
in Normandy 

The king's psuly were no less unsuccessful in 
Scotland timn he himself had been in Englandt 
General Monk, ^ho was left by Cromwell to 
command, soon reduced Stirling, Dundee, aDd 
all the other places. Middleton, who aft^r being 
made prisoner at Worcester, had . escaped fram 
the tower of London, caotie to assume the com- 
mand of the Highland force ; and with difficulty 
maintained it for a short time longer in arms. 
But the English victorious in. every other quarteri 
sent Morgan against him, who surprized an^ de- 
feated his party. The other royalists offered ts 
lay down their^arms on honourable terms, which 
were granted them by Monk. Huntly capitulat- 
ed-^Argyle submitted ; and thus CixHuwell re- 
mained absolute master of Scotland. 

A military government was now established 
over all the British dominions : a period so dis- 
graceful in the eyes of Scottish historians, that 
they have left us no account whatever of it* 
transactions. 

Commissioners came from England for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. They passed all 
public acts in their name, and in that of the com- 
mon wealth of Englsmd. They emitted an act of 
grace and indemnity, with certain restrictions, for 
all crimes committed during the late commo- 
tions. The English garrisons, who Jived r^* 
larly and spent their pay in the cofintry, cootri* 
buted not only to make the government respected 
and obeyed, but even to render the nation happy 
and contented. Justice was regularly admin^ 
istered and religious animosities suppressed* 
The union of the three parliaments of England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland, was projected, and in 
some measure accomplished by the protector* 
In sl^ort, three nations, who had been impatient 
of the just and gentJe sway of their law&l sove* 
reign, now tameJy crouched under the tniiitarf 
dominion of an upstart, almost from among the 
lowest of the people* The death of the usurperi 
and the sut)sequent restoration of Charles, art 
events foreign to this history. 

Xhe king had made his triumphant cjjjricg n 
entry into liondon on the S9th of 
May, amid such universal acclamations of hk 
ambjects, that '' he wondered what had become 
of the people who had kept him so long abfoad»'? 
The eaii of Clarendon, hit first minister, had 
kept op a regular correspondence with the lead^ 
mg nobles in Scotland, and the lung himself waa 
well acquainted with the state of.partks there. 
Middleton was made an earl) uid appointed 
commissioner in the e»iing Scottish pariia^ 
ment $ and Lauderdale, secretary for Scotlandi 
feaiding at court. • 

The parliament was opened with unusual 
splendour at E^nburgh* In the proceedings of 
this assetol^y the royal preit^tive was exalted 
to a pitch of despotism : so natural is it for man 
to run fvom one extreme into another* A re-* 
^nue of 40,00()1. a year was settled on the king 
for life* The lords of the articks were again in- 
troduced, to' prepare eriery subject to be discussed 
before parliaments All acta derogatory to the 
l^g^ {M^rogative, and even the whole establish- 
ed government of Scotland, was repealed by one 
?ote : in short, the lords and commons shewed 
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themselves as furiously zealous in their loyaltji 
as they had proved in their rebellion. 

The adjustment of the affairs of the church was 
a matter of more difficulty. Charles, notwith- 
standing^ his gentle and moderate behaviour, had, 
from the mortifications he met with in Scotland, 
conceived as rooted a detestation of presbyterian- 
ism, as ever his father or grandfather haHx>ured. 
After their example, he determined to give the 
preference to episcopacy. Presbytery, indeed, 
was to be suffered for a little time longer; but in 
order to pave the way for its abolition, Sharp, the 
agent for the Scottish church, vras prevailed upon 
to desert the cause of his constituents, and to 
agree to his own promotion to the see of St. An- 
drews. At the same time other bishops accepted 
of episcopal ordination in England, and were 
nominated to other dioceses in the kingdom. 

Hitherto nothing had been done since the re- 
storation to punish the leaders of the late trouble^ 
in such an exemplary manner as to deter others 
from exciting in Riture similar commotions. The 
king was bound by no promise to grunt any 
amnesty : all the nation lay at his mercy. But 
Charles had nothing of cruelty in his temper: 
he restricted his vengeance to one victim in each 
class« A nobleman, a gentleman, and a mi- 
nister, were doomed to suffer. Argyle, the 
leader of the covenanters, was singled out among 
the nobles as the greatest enemy of royalty. He 
who had brought the brave Montrose to the scaf- 
fold, was now tried, condemned, and executed» 
according to his deserts. In his last momenta 
he displayed more firmness and fortitude thaa he 
had ever shewn in his life. 
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Outhne was deservecU^ selected from among 
the refractory clei^« Be had pronounced sen-^ 
temce of excommunicatioQ against Middleton for 
some acts of loysdiy; and at the very time of the 
restoration had attc^opted to. revive the covenant- 
ing spirit in all its fury. He met his &e. with 
fortitude^ and was honoured by his party as «a> 
martyr.. 

Johnston, created a lord by Cromwell, was the 
geotleman destined for execution* Aware of the 
iate that await^ him, he had retired into volunta-^ 
ry exHe^ by which means he escaped^for the pre- 
sent, the punishment decreed against him. A few 
more of the late insurgents were subjected to- 
temporary imprisonment or exile, after which 
the parliament was dissolved. 

When we consider that thei*e, was scarcely one 
gentleman of property in Scotland, who was not 
a rebel in the eye of ^e law, we cannot but pro- 
nounce such a conduct of a government invested - 
with unlimited power, extremely moderate to- 
wards its oppcments. Charles se^ms to have been 
moiie anxious to secure their submission by 
lenity, than to reward the exertions of his friendS' 
by his generosity. Most of the royalists had^ 
been ruined by their attachment to his cause ; 
but the king's finances were not in a situation to 
indemnify them ; so that exactions and fines 
Were the odious means recurred to, in order to 
supply the deficiency. 

After the dissolution of the first parliament,^ 
the king communicated to the council his reso- 
ludon in &vour of episcopacy. The new conse-. 
crated bishops arrived from England to take 
possession ot their sees, and the meetings of 
presbyteries were prohibited.. 
Q2 
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-Within noltmg time the parfiament again as* 
sembled ; the bishops resumed their seats, and 
the first act of the legislature was to sanction epis- 
copacy as the national religion. The oath of su- 
premacy and allegiance, framed by the preceding 
parliament, was required to be taken by the pres- 
byterians under severe penalties* 

The king's counsellors were far from being 
unanimous in these proceedings. Clarendon and 
others at court favoured episcopacy. X^auder- 
dale, a moderate presbyterian, opposed it, as 
much from motives of jealousy as from any pa- 
triotic regard to the welfare of his country s k)ir 
when he saw the fall of presbyterianism resolved 
on, he fell in with the views of the court. Mid- 
dleton, the commissioner, determined to earn the 
continued support of Clarendon, and of the 
bishops, proceeded against those ministers who 
refused submission to episcopacy. An act of 
council ordered the immediate ejection of all the 
refractory preachers. Throughout all the >vest- 
em counties, the ministers refused compliance^ 
and suffered their churches to be shut up. De- 
prived all at once of public worship, the people 
lamented their forlorn condition, and were filled 
with indignation against Middleton and his party* 

When the news of so general an oppositicm 
reached London, the king resolved to put an end 
to the administration which had occasioned iU 
With this view he summoned Middleton tocourt> 
recalled his commission, and appointed the earl 
of Rothes in his stead, who was to act by the di- 
rection of t.auderdale. 

The bishops were still allowed a great share in 
the direction of affairs; Sharp declared in fa- 
vour of vigorous measures ; and one half of the 
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kingdom vaa pUkged and distracted in &?oar of 
episcopacy. 

About this time Warriston was delivered up 
by the French king^, and being brought to Edin* 
borgh, "viras tried, condemned and executed for his 
treasonable conduct during the late troubles* 

AY hen we look into the religious composition 
of the Scottish clergy of every denomination from 
the reformation to the revolution, it would be dif- 
ficult to meet in history any sect of ecclesiastics 
of any persuasion so totally void of kainiog as 
they were. But their ignorance was compensat- 
ed by their zeal against popery, and in general 
by their exemplary lives. The new incumbents, 
who succeeded the ejected presbyterian clergy, 
^neraJly attended the military in their most op- 
pressive exploits, displaying great avarice, united 
with gross immorality. . 

The persecuted presbyterians at last rose in 
open rebellion. They provided themselves with 
arms, in order to protect their conventicles, and 
&VQurite field-preachers ; and at Dairy, in Gal- 
loway, they attacked and defeated a party of sol- 
ders. Immediately the whole district was in a 
flame. The insurgents hastened to Dumfries, 
where they surprised and made prisoner Turner, 
whose party was too small to resist. Flushed 
with this first success they repaired to Ayr, from 
whence, still increasing in number, they advanced 
to Edinburgh. On the Pentland hills they were 
met by the king's forces, under Dalziel. The 
rebels had neither ammunition, nor sufficient ar- 
mour of any sort. They were routed with consl- 
deRable slaughter at the first onset. Many to 
whom the military had given quarter^ were after- 
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wards tried and executed : and all) ditectlf or in- 
directly, concerned in the insurrection, were pur« 
sued with the most unrelenting severity. The 
executions were so numerous and so atrocious, 
that the hangmen themselves relented, and refus- 
ed to perform their office* 

At length the kii^, shocked at the continu- 
ance of these barbarities, gave orders that no 
more blood should be spilt ; he commanded the 
furious prelate Sharp to confine himself to hi& 
own diocese, and dismissed the earl of Rothes 
from his offices of high commissioner and trea* 
surer. 

The government all of a sudden assumed a 
mild complexion. The gentle JLeightoun, bishop 
of Dunkeld, was to have the chief direction of 
ecclesiastical affairs ; the earl of Tweedale and 
sir Robert Murray, both friends of Lauderdale, 
that of the state. 

The first questicm that came before the atw 
administration was, how the peace of Scotland 
was to be preserved ? The king had put his coun* 
cil under no restraint, as to the measures they 
should think proper to adopt. The commission- 
ers of the treasury proposed that a bond of peace 
should be tendered to all who were suspected : by 
this they were to give security, or their personaJ 
•bond and oath, that they should not disturb the 
peace. After some difficulty, this conciliating 
plan was approved of by a majority of the coun- 
cil, and received the royal sanction. 

Some officers, who had been guilty of arbitrary 
acts of cruelty, were discharged, and the two 
archbishops were admonished to enforce the laws 
against the papists ; an indirect repcoof for their 
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late severities against the presbytcriant. Yield- 
ing farther to the obstinacy of the latter, the go- 
vernment granted them a formal indulgence, and 
even restored a number of their ministers to va- 
cant parishes, with a yearly allowance to such 
as should live peaceably. 

ConciJiatory measures, unfortunately for man- 
kind, are generally offered too late. The minds 
of the covenanters were now too much exaspe* 
rated to accept of any terms : every concession 
encouraged them to look for more. The bond 
of p»eace was treated as an oppression ; the epis* 
copal clergymen were often obliged for personal 
safety to abandon their charges to the intrusion 
of Presbyterians : in some places, sums of nu^ 
ney were given to procure their dismission. In 
short, so great was the enthusiasm among the 
covenanters, that one of their preachers attempt- 
ed to assassinate archbishop Sharp, by firing a 
pistol into his carriage. 

Indignant at such incurable obstinacy and fa* 
nattcism, Lauderdale renounced once more all 
moderation, and determined, against the advice 
of his friends, sir Robert Murray and the earl of 
Tweedale, to subdue by violent means the un* 
tractable recusants. 

With this view he persuaded Charles to take 
Sharp and the prelates again into favour ; he new* * 
modelled the militia, and cantoned them in the 
presbyterian districts, in order to suppress their 
conventicles ; and notwithstanding the expence 
of a numerous standing array, he contrived, by 
a frugal administration, to make an annual sav- 
ing of ten thousand pounds* 

Sir Robert Murray becoming an object of jea« 
isy to Lauderdale^ he was recalled, and Lai^- 
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dcrdalc himself came down to open the parlla« 
ment, which he did with the magnificence of a 
prince. 

It was not an easy matter to satisfy the con- 
tending parties at this period, and ive find 
Laudendale blamed for his proceedings by bath 
episcopalians and presbyteriansn The indul- 
gence granted to non-conformists offended the 
former, the suppression of conventicles disgust- 
ed the latter. Lauderdale proposed to pass an 
act, asserting the king's supremacy in all ecde^ 
nastical cases, and over all persons* 

Although this act was contradictory to t}ie 9cn« 
timents of all parties, it passed without a disd 
senting voice, and the parliament declared, ^^ that 
the king and his successors may settle, en^ctf 
and emit such constitutions, suicient church go« 
vemments, &c as they in their royal wisdom 
^all think fit." 

As to the militia or stan(fing army, it was dct 
termined that it should be kept up, and that or^ 
ders should be transmitted to it fix)m the coait* 
dl-board, without mention of the king. 

Many reflections have been thrown out against 
these two acts : the necessity of the times aeemsy 
however, to justify them. Had the ]sm^ not 
possessed the power of indulging the refractory 
clergy, much more bloodshed might have en* 
sued, and the bishops acted both illiberally and 
inconsistently in denying that power, after ha^ 
ing taken the oath of supremacy. Neither can 
the militia act be justly condemned, when vrt 
consider that the malcontents in England and in 
Scotland were very numerous, and could only 
be kept in check by a military disposeable force : 
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be«des that the nature of a militia ^(xs not ad- 
mit of its being employed for arbitrary and op- 
pressive purposes* 

With a oiixture of rigour and lenity, Lauder* 
dale continued for some time to administer the 
public aHairs without giving satis^iction to any 
party, yet withjut for a long time losing the fa- 
vour of his sovereign. Charles thought, perhaps 
with justice, that his chief crime lay in advancing 
the royal prerogative, the most meritorious ser- 
"vke he could perform to his crown and person* 

Sharpe managed the concerns of the church 

like a pope* His brother bishops demanded a 

national synod, which he not only prevented, bu( 

causiid one of his colleagues to be censured for 

^mg to London, and petitioning for a council 

without the consent of his superiors. Mitchel, 

who had made the attempt on the life of the 

archbishop, was at length discovered and put to 

the torture : but by bearing it with astonishing 

fortitude, he stood acquitted by the laws. A 

new attempt was made to induce him to confess, 

a promise of pardon being made to him* His 

GonfessicMi was no sooner obtained, than he was 

condemned and executed at 'the solicitation oi 

.the prelate, notwithstandii^ the promises made 

to the contrary* 

This execution excited a general indignation 
J^ainst Sharpe, and fi"om that day he was de- 
void to destruction. It was not long before he 
was encoantered in his own diocese by nine as- 
sassins, some of them gentlemen of property* 
They hastened to surround his coach, dismounted 
^ and disarmed his servant?, then discharged their 
carabines into the carriage, without jna^g any 
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dangerous wound* They had turned, and wt^ 
going from him, when his daughter^ vrho was 
with hiqi in the coach, was overheard to say, 
« Oh I there is life yet." With remorseless souls 
they turned, dragged him out of the coachy and 
while protesting they had no personal quarrel 
with him, put him to death in a manner too 
barbarous to relate. It is impossible not to be 
struck at the remarkable coincidence of circuro^ 
stances between the fate of this prelate and that 
of cardinal Beaton, his predecessor, in the see 
of St. Andrews. The presbyterians considered 
both as the awful judgment of God upon a pei^se- 
cutor, and the perpetrators of these deeds were 
not abhorred as assassins, but reverenced as men 
who had acted under the irresistible influence f^ 
heaven^ 

The popish plot breaking out about this time 
in England, opened a new scene, and threw that 
kingdom into confusion. Upon a candid review 
of it in all its progress, it appears to have been a 
&natical contrivance of zealous protestants to 
render the papists, and especially the duke of 
York, odious to the public. Loid Shaftesbury 
and party appealed for the reality of the plot to 
the slavery of Scotland, and Lauderdale was 
branded as the tool of arbitrary power* 

When the Scots learned that England was in- 
flamed with discontents not greatly dissimilar to 
their own, they were emboldened to offer armed 
resistance. Hamilton, a young preacher, was de- 
clared their head. On the 29th of May, they 
published a testimony, declaring their oppou- 
tion to all the acts of parliament relating to 
religion, and publicly committed them to the 
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4kmes. Graham, an excellent officer, ttuohod 
i^Bst them while at prafers, but w«8 d e feate d 
bf tlie preacher and his coQgr6gatioB,^aBd nar- 
lowljr escaped being taken* The nuuderers of 
Sharpe were present, and aeqfottled themselres 
wUli desperate vatar. 

Els^ed wUh tiicceaft, the whigs, astheyvere 
ikow denominated, seized the town of Hamilton : 
^hey next sOtacked Glasgow, but were reputed. 
The king*s troopa, however, soon evacuated that 
utf, wUcb was occupied by ^ wh^s. 

No scxHker were the privf council nt Edinhnrgh 
inSbrmed of these events, than they aummoned 
the tinembodied mititia to join the regular troops ; 
they dispatched letters to Lauderdale, tiien at 
cx>UTt : and the king's natural son, Monmouth, 
came down to take the comimuid i^nst 
the insurgents. The Eng&h patriota, with a 
l^alty worthy of those tunes, demurred as to 
the legality of aasistmg their king in Scotland, 
and Masxmcmth was obliged to come down post 
-to jcttn the royal tiTM^ then in readiness* He 
was fi>ttowed by cnders not to treat, but to fight. 
The rebels before lus antval were beginning to 
oodi, and many of them thought they had gone 
too £tr« Thc7 could not agree among them- 
selves, in regard to the principles on which they 
were to justify and maintain their msurrection. 
The moderate party drew up a declaration, under 
the name of ^ the oppressed protestants now in 
arms in Scotland." The enthusiasts disclaimed 
ihis declaration as timid and time-serving. The 
royal army lay on one side the river Clyde, the 
rebels on the other, near Hamilton. The ad- 
nnced guard of the latter w^t in possession of 
Vol. XXI. R 
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Both well bridge* After a fruitless attempt W & 
reconciliation, the royalists attacked and earned 
the bridge ; the rebel infantry were surrounded 
and compelled to lay down their arms ; the ca- 
valry, with the general, made their escape* 

Monmouth treated the vanquished with mode- 
ration* The prisoners were conducted to Edin- 
burgh, where they were offered their liberty on 
condition of taking the bond not to bear arms 
i^ainst government ; yet such was their obsti- 
nacy, that they refused these moderate terms, 
though they complained of the hardships they 
underwent. Two of their ministers were there- 
fore executed ; and five others of the most guilty 
were condemned to suffer on the spot where arch- 
bishop Sharpe had been assassinated. 

Monmouth's return to London procured new 
alleviations of the punishment of the unfortunate 
whigs ; they were reinstated in all the privileges 
of their former indulgences, and suffered to form 
themselves into synods and public assemblies. 

James, duke of York, brother and presumptive 
heir of the king, had by. this time rendered him- 
self obnoxious by embracing a proscribed and 
execrated religion. The laurels he had earned 
under the illustrious Turenne were now faded : 
the popularity he had acquired as one of the best 
admirals of the British fleet, was forfeited for 
ever. The general discontent was inflamed to 
such a deg^ree, that Monmouth, the spurious son 
of Charles, dared to aspire to the crown, and 
James for a time was obliged to retire into 
France. 

But to the inexpressible surprise and consterna- 
tion of his enemies he appeared again all of A 
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sodden at court, being recalled by lus royal bro- 
t^Ty who had been seized with a dangerous ill* 
ness* The city of London was alannedi and 
proceeded to very undatiful expressions of their 
resentment against the duke of York* This 
completed the disgrace of McMunouth with his 
&ther ; he was not cmly stripped of all com- 
mand in the array, but obliged to take out a par- 
don, and retire to Holland : at the same Ume the 
kingdom of Scotland was fixed upon, at the duke 
of York's own request, for his residence* 

We cannot form a more true idea of the diffi- 
culties which James had to encounter at £din 
burgh, than by the reception he met with on 
account of his religion* The burning of the pope 
in effigy was then first introduced into Scotlatid* 
The students of the college performed it with 
great spirit, and burnt down the house of the 
provost, who had opposed them ; they were only 
punished with a short confinement and a tempo- 
rary suspension of the college schools* With 
equal moderation did the duke proceed in the 
whole of hi^ administration* The most obstinate 
Whigs were permitted to meet in their own 
houses, and to worship God in their own way* 

A party of covenanters, more furious than any 
of thdr predecessors, took arms under the con- 
duct of Cameron and Cargyll, two ministers* 
They excommunicated the king, the duke, and 
all the ministry, consigning them formally into 
the hands of the devil, and formally disclaimed 
the regal power. Many of these fell in the field 
of battle ; others were made prisoner, but pre- 
ferred death to any acknowledgment of the 
king's authority* The best friends of liberty 
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coold find no &iilt with the exeeudon of these in* 
curable and restless fieaiatics. Before the end of 
the year^ the highland chieftains were als& 
qnieted, and thus all animosities seemed to be 
baried in Scotland* James took leave of the ad- 
ministration with the most cordial affection on 
both sides ; he repured to his brother's courty 
where he was represented by the Scottish conii^ 
as the iather of that country^ and healer of aH 
its pelitiGa! ailments : they assured his majestf 
that they would adhere fiiitfafblly to his brother's ' 
just rights. The duke soon returned to open the 
Scottish parliament. He was recdved widi ex- 
tramgant loyalty, and the paiiiament proceeded 
with alacrity to the most difficult task of recon* 
oiling the respecdve interests and rights of a 
future sofereign and subjects, widely differing* 
in their religious tenets* For Uiis purpose, two 
acts were devised : the first, a ratification of ad) 
former laws made in &vour of the protestant re« 
ligion, and against popery : the second, a de- 
claration that no difference of rdigion ought to 
alter the fine of hereditary succession. The duke 
declared to the members, that he did very 
heartily go ak>ng with them in providing for the 
security of the protestant religion. But Argyle, 
the son of a &ther deservedly hateful to the royal 
family, himself a correspondent of James's 
enemies in England and in Holland, formidable 
on account of his vast estates and ample jurisdic- 
tion, fetally distinguished himself by proposing to 
lAnd the brothers and sons of the king, as weH as 
the subjects, to abjure the papal religion. His 
opposition was in vain. Both the acts passed) 
and received the royal consent. 
The religion of the subject was not yet con« 
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sidered as sufficiently secured against the en* 
crc»achment of a popish sovereign. It was ne- 
cessary to exclude papists from all offices of trust 
and places under government* For this pur- 
pose, the parliament introduced that capital act 
concerning rellgicHi, called the test-act. By this 
it was proposed, that no person should be capable 
of holding any office in church and state ; of 
electing, or being elected members of parliament 
or privy eounselk>r, without taking an oath, de- 
claring their firm adherence to the protestant re* 
ligion established by law* 

The court party could not prevent the intro- 
duction of a law so popular. They endeavour- 
ed therefore to embarrass it in its progress by 
adding contradictory clauses : such as con- 
demning resistance of any sort, or under any 
pretence ; renouncing the covenant and an ex- 
emption in favour of the king's brothers and 
8ons« 

The act in such a form pleased no party. The 
president of the session, who had framed the 
test,'Voted against it. Argyle remonstrated ; and 
lord Belhaven moved for a provision against a 
popish or fanatic successor to the throne ; but be 
was committed to prison, from whence he was ^ 
liberated only on acknowledging his fault, and ^ 
asking pardon on his knees* The act passed by 
a majority of seven ; yet the sensible part of the 
nation refused it, and at last it was given up by 
all parties as indefensible* The earl of Argyle 
had^ rendered himself particularly obnoxious to 
James by his anti-papistical zeal* He was cast 
into prison for refijsing the test, tried and con- 
R2 
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dcmncd, but made his escape to Hofland, wlicre 
he was well received by the prince of Orange. 

Lord Hatton was another whose overthrow was 
atcbieved by the duke of York. Laodex^dale, hs 
brother, had not forfeited the king's favoor, bat 
was fast sinking into the grave. He died onla- 
mented in the year 1683. Hatton had been the 
minister of his brother's unpopular poTrer^ and' 
had been guilty of several acts of avarice and 
corruption. He was dismissed from his ojSice and 
amerced in a sum of twenty thousand pounds. 

The renmant of the oM covenanters assembled 
again, and published a treasonable declaration 
against the test and an the measures of govern* 
ment. The magistrates of Lanerk wene fined 
for not opposing the conventicle ; some of the 
most enthusiastic were put to death ^ but thi* 
served only to increase the party. It is not to be 
denied, that many of these unhappy people were 
dangerous fanatics. Their preachers had per- 
suaded them that they rendered themselves 
guilty of idolatry by saying « God save the king," 
because the king by declaring himself the h^ 
of the church had dethroned Jesus Christ Ma- 
ny thousands of their followers to this day refuse 
to acknowledge the king because he has not ta- 
ken the covenant. 

The best expedient that could be suggested at 
once to free these unhappy people from a go- 
vernment inconsistent with their principles, and 
to rid the nation of endless trouble, was to settle 
a colony of them in Carolina. Cromwell had 
adopted a similar plan ; many of their English 
bi^thren had emigrated under James and Charle* 
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!• The dtike of York, therefore, readBy approv* 
Cd of this scheme, which was proposed t^ the 
leaders of the sufSering dissidems. Accordmglf , 
a treatf was set on foot between them and the 
Engfiish lords, proprietors of Carolina, which 
undoubted}^ served for the purpose of meeting 
frequentlj with the malcontents in England, who 
now began to throw their eyes on the Scotch in 
case they shooM be obliged to take arms. 

All the measm'es of tins administration hither- 
to mentioned are ^ithfully extracted from wri- 
ters who favour most the subsequent reToludon, 
and who on that account seek to brand the me- 
mory of the unfortunate James with disgrace and 
infamy. That revolution, however, stands on 
better grounds. In itself highly expedient, if not 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of the 
kingdom, in its effects productive of a constitu- 
tion the admiration and envy of the worfd, it 
rests not on the personal merits or demerits 
either of James or William, but on the broad 
basis of the national will, the national rights and 
liberties. 

It must be acknowledged, say these writers, 
that the af^irs of Scotland were managed with 
unusual dexterity by the duke of York. He un- 
derstood commerce and navigation, and propos- 
ed many plausible schemes for the improvement 
of trade and manufactures, which gained him 
popularity with the mercantile part of the nation. 
But James was an infatuated papist ; he mus^ 
needs have priests and Jesuits about his court and 
person : his princess was a bigot, his confiden- 
tial ministers, Perth andMelfort, were apostates 
&om the protestant faith. His mildness was 
considered as dissimulation taught him by his 
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priests ; the toleration granted to the covenan-' 
ters was the prelude of the same, and greater fa- 
vours to be granted to the papists ; the restora^ 
tion had removed every barrier against arbitrary 
power, and the civil and religious liberties were 
soon to lie at the mercy of a popish despot. 

In such circumstances it was impossible that 
the fears and mutual jealousies of James and his 
future subjects should not be wrought up to the 
highest pitch. A Russel and a Sidney conspired 
to vindicate the throne from the encroachmentg 
of a papist. They perished in the attempt ; but 
in their fall many of the friends of liberty in Scot- 
land were implicated. The detection of a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the English mal- 
contents, with the prince of Orange, and the 
exiled Monmouth and Argyle, called forth the 
rage of government on the unfortunate cove- 
nanters with more oppressive measures than 
ever had been practised before. Orders were 
issued for fining, banishing or executing prcsby- 
terians. The officers of the array were vested 
with powers for harassing and even putting to 
death any person who would not disavow all 
treasonable declarations, or who would not answer 
the following question : " Do you own the king's 
authority ?" In short, the southern counties 
were treated like a conquered country or a land 
of rebels. But how could it be otherwise, when 
a great proportion of the nation had views, prin- 
ciples, and interests directly opposite to those of 
the court ? 

For some time James had been ab- 

^68?. ^^^^ ^^°™ Scotland, while these vio- 

Jamcs VII. lent measures pursued in his name 

obliterated every remembrance of his 
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vented his return, and called him to a throne 
from which he was soon to be precipitated by his 
omm bigotry and the artful ambition of his 
d&ughter's husband. 

Though the people of England, as wen as the 
pmrliament of Scotland, made a surrender to the 
crown of all their constitutional rights, yet the 
liistory of this reign proves how fittte dependence 
is to be had on those professions when put to the 
te^ King James's first proclamation clearly 
expressed his claims to a divine indefeasible, 
right. It was signed by twenty-six privy coun- 
sdRors, among whom appear the most forward 
instruments of the revolution. He told his par- 
liament, that the aggrandi^ng his power and au* 
thority was necessary for their safety. His par* 
Uafnent, in every act they passed, confirmed the 
king's deictic power, and declared their abhor- 
rence of all resistance by deed, word, or writing, 
upon any pretext whatever. By counsels so 
servile or so treacherous as these, was this in- 
&taated prince urged onto his ruin, firmly per- 
suaded of the justice and omnipotence of his pre- 
rogative. 

He was no stranger to the intrigues and ambi- 
tion of his son-in-law. Monmouth, Aigyle, Dal- 
lymple, afterwards earl of Stair, Burnet, soon to 
be bishop c^ Sarum, ^d ail tiie English and 
Scotch exiles had found refuge with him. The 
king demanded of the prince of Orange that 
Monmouth should be ^smissed out of Holland. 
William, not prepared to throw off the mask, 
complied, but secretly sent Monmouth money to 
support himself in Brussels, and to forward an 
expedition against his uncle* Argyle, burning 
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with revenge, hastily embarked with Rumbcdd, 
an English republican, and sadled for the West 
of Scotland. On their arrival they were joined 
by a few ; but the royal troops totally defeated 
them, and took Ai^yle himself prisoner. He 
was brought to Eldinburgh, where he sufiered 
death, more like a martyr of the laws and religion 
of his country than like a subject rebellious 
against his sovere^. A similar fate awaited 
Monmouth in England, where he had landed, 
declaring he came to rescue the nation frpm 
popery and arbitrary power. 

These insurrections widened the breach be- 
tween the unfortunate monarch and his disaffect- 
ed subjects. Imprisonment, fines, or banish- 
ment were penalties the government thought 
necessary, and the subjects tyrannical. Hitherto 
no step had been taken in favour of the religion 
of the prince, nothing to alarm the wakeful- jea- 
lousy of the established church. The wisest and 
most jealous of the Roman catholics deprecated 
every interference in their behalf : the pope him- 
self foresaw in the downfal of James that of his 
religion ; but the zeal of James outstript that of 
the pontiff and of all his adherents. It is, how- 
ever, but just to remark, that all his unpopular 
, measures were sanctioned, and more than pro- 
bably recommended, by the very men who in a 
few months distinguished themselves in their 
ardour for the prince of Orange. Guided by 
their counsels more than by F. Petre or other 
Jesuits, James began by proposing to his Scottish 
parliament a relaxation of the penal laws against 
the Roman catholics. The proposal was received 
but coldly, and the lords of the articles found it 
necessary to limit the favour to the private exer- 
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cise of religion, leaving in force all the penal 
laivs against those who exercised it in public. 
Even in this form the bill could not pass : it was 
remitted for amendments to the lords of the 
articles, who returned it in a shape less excep- 
tionable. The chancellor, however, doubtful 
'whether the bill would pass the house, chose 
rather to drop it entirely. 

BafAed in this first attempt, the king dissolved 
the parliament, and had recourse to other arbi- 
trs^ry means. After dismissing from the council 
those lords who opposed him, he filled their 
places with others of his own feith. Among 
these the most loyal was the duke of Gordon, a 
nobleman of great worth, but whose counsels 
VFere too moderate to prevail at court. Athol, a 
kinsman and friend of the prince of Orange, as 
lord privy seal, continued to wear the mask of 
loyalty to James, and to share his confidence. 
A proclamation appeared, wherein the king, in 
virtue of the powers vested in him by law, per- 
mitted the Roman catholics to exercise their re- 
ligion in private, and ordered the chapel of Holy- 
rood-house to be used for the catholic worship. 
Perth, the chancellor, imprudently permitted 
another in his own family. The whigs, irritated 
to frenzy at the appearance of the bugbear of 
popery, broke into his loi^ship*s house, and com- 
mitted dreadful devastations on the economy of 
his chapel. The court continued to issue new 
declarations in fevour of presbyterians,of quakere, 
of Roman catholics, and at last, " by sovereign 
authority, prerogative, royal, and absolute power, 
suspended all penal and sanguinary laws for non- 
conformity to the religion established by law." 
The prest^terians of Edinburgh, and their mi- 
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ulsters aH enter Scotland, gladly accepted of tilfc 
loleraiti<Ki, wludi {mt ao end to all their sufiBer- 
iags, and seat up warm loyal adckesaes to Lon- 
<lon, Uiaaking hss majestf for his prolecdoB. A 
day of thanlugiving was observed on occasioR <tf 
the queen's pregnancy, which was attended with 
new religious indulgences : and the birth of a 
prince was celebrated with dutiftil addresses amd 
assarances of loyalty to his £i^er* 

But luckless son of a more luckless sine ! The 
hour is come when the royal Stuart race most 
descend for ever from a throne which their aa-^ 
cestors had filled for ages. Reganfiess of kindred 
tiesi ambitious William hastens to seize a sceptre 
ready to drop from the unskilful and feeble faaad 
of his &ther. His aseal for prolestaiicy, "whkh 
scrupled not at suppressing it by the sword ia 
other countries, urged him So its rescue when a 
crown was to be earned in ks support. He 
came* The nobles, the gentry, the clergy, the 
army, the fleet, the nation, vied witii each otiier 
in their eagerness to deck^re in &VDur <^ their 
long wished-for d^verer from popery, slavery^ 
and arlHtrary power. James saw himsdf idsan* 
doned by his counsellors, lus bosom friends, his 
unnatuml daughters. He fied ; the fickle popo* 
lace relented ; they stayed the royal fi^tive ; osce 
more they bailed him king. But his inflexible 
rival approached. It was signified to James that 
his palace must receive a new lord. The d^ 
graded monarch retired, and his constrained flight 
was pronounced an abdication of the throne* 
Scotland, late so loud in its precessions of loyalty, 
the covenant late so gratefiil for its deliverance^ 
hastened to worship tl^ rising suft* The prodt^ 
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jDfttionft of "WiBiam were received wkh aidnitti> 
asm all over the south. The dfidal dispatches 
Sac the kingf were delivered into the hands of the 
^iM:e« Athol, the confidei^tial servantof James, 
having discaided his popish coUei^ue, disbanded 
die troops at the moment when the £Ulmg mo» 
narch c^led for their aid* The pe(4>le observed 
no decency towards their popish ^oveTnGr& 
The chief object of th^r fiiry was the king's 
chapel and a seminary for educating young gen- 
tlemen, iwhich they dem<^shed» The pope's e& 
figy ^&'as burnt in every street, with loiHi cries <^ 
^No popish chancellor, no Melfort, no father 
Petre." Gordon, the only nobleman of Great 
Britain who openly e^KHised bis royal master's 
cause, resolved to preserve for him the castle 
ofEdinbui^h. The other noblesvoted an address 
to their deliverer, thai resorted in crowds to court 
Vis favour, and to petition him to take the direc« 
tbn of al&irs until a meeting of the state should 
beheld* The prince ordered a convention of 
the states, with this j»ovisoy that both electors 
and elected should be protestants* Indifferent as 
to modes of religion, he treated with presby teri- 
sns as well as episcopalians ; but finding the 
btshc^s less tractable, he was obliged in the en4 
to give them up in &vour of presbytery. 

The throne was declared jmcant by the con* 
vention ; on the grounds that James had never 
taken the coronation oath, inscribed by the 
k^s ; that he had forfeited his right by violating 
the constitution, by subverting the ends of go- 
vernment, and the proteatant reUgion. William 
accepted of the crown tendered to him by a de- 
putation from the states, and, with his spouse, 
Vol. XXL S 
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li^acofQiMitioaoalby whi^rmht "t^st^wqiemd 
if> ropt out all heretics and enetnies to the. true 
worabip of God. The king diaclmmed all ob^ 
gatipn of becoming a persecutor. The commiar 
aioner s assured him, that neither the meaning of 
the oath, nor the laws of Scotland did import it. 
^ Then'' said his majesty, '^ I take the oatk in 
that sense." 

Thus was accompUshed, without bloodshed, 
with an unanimity beyond example, a revoiutioo 
which Britain still coQ«ders as the haf^iest «ra 
in all its history. Happily for us, the civil con- 
test to which this event afterwards gave birth, 
has long since been forgotteUf amidst the bene- 
ficial effects, it has &r more thsm a century pro* 
dttced. 

The bishops in Scotktftd, iXK>re dtanitere&ted 
than their ^^ish .coUeagues, generously sacn- 
ficed their temporal interests, rather than swerve 
from a doctrine they had ever maintained. WU^ 
liam found them too bigoted to their slavish .no- 
tions of prerogative* On the other band^ the 
pi:esby terians were too turbulent and democratic 
to be easily reconciled to his regal power ; Jbut 
th^ were perhaps the majority of the natio%and 
certainly the friends of the revolution. The 
mind of William hesitated for a. consideraUe 
time. The gallant Graham, viscount of Dun- 
dee, was the only nobleman that took tke field 
for his exiled master. Mackay met him at the 
pass of KiUicrankie, but victory declared for Dun- 
dee. He had nuide five hundred prismers, and 
killed two thousand of his enemies, when he him<- 
self unfortunately perished, and with him all the 
hopes of the jacobite party in Scotland. 
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^ Tlie doke of Cordon bravely defended Edin- 
burgh castle for three months* 

At tength he yiel^d up the castie upon ho- 
noirrable terms for the garnson, without insisting^ 
x>ti sLny conditions for himself, which confidence, 
perJiaps/served his cause with king William bet- 
ter than any positive stipulations conld have 
done. The earl of Perth, atlempting to make 
his escape out of the kingdom, was seized and 
cast into prison. 

The vrolence of paities, rendered it no easy 
matter for the new khig to regulate the civk 
and neHgious sfeite of Scotland* Along wiA the 
cn>wn> there had been presented to him, a list 
of tiie grievances of which the nation claimed 
redress* When the convention of die states was 
tamed into a parliament, several bold votes 
wer9 carried by a majority, to which the king 
thought proper to refuse the royal assent* A 
remonstrance on this procedure was drawn up, 
and sent to court, in the name of the majority of 
parliament* They stated their demands to be 
the abolition of episcopacy, of the king's supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical matters, and of the com- 
mittee called the lords of the articles* They 
ibiaimed the nomination of the judges, the res- 
toration of the expelled presbyterian ministers, 
and the exclusion from public offices, of persohs 
. obnoxious to the parliament. William disre- 
igarded these insolent demands, and treated 
the remonstrants mth contempt* By such a 
conduct, he lost much of that popularity which 
fee had experienced on his first arrival, and more 
than <Micc endangered his crown* Reluctantly 
was he prevaited on fo repeal the constitution of 
the lords of articles) to abandon the patronage 
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and the supremacy over the choTch, and RnMy 
to re-estabUsh preabytery« 

The last measure was attended with dreadfiil 
consequences* The enthusiastic ministers^ hea^ 
cd almost to frenzy with persecution, hastened to 
retaliate on the devoted epiacopalians, all the iUs 
the latter had inflicted on tliem : they drove the 
episcc^l ministers, their wives and £atinihes 
from their houses into the fields, wkh a barbari> 
ty that would have disgraced the worst of uA- 
dels, and some of them perished with cold, hun* 
ger, blows, and .other Ul treatment* Such vio- 
lence contributed greatly to alienate for ever the 
episcopal church from the government of king . 
William* That party was too strong ' to be 
treated with injustice or contempt ; the court 
^und it necessary to listen to other counsellors, 
and to introduce more moderate men into the 
administration s the presbyterians ceasing to be 
all powerful, thought that Uiey could be no long- 
er safe : the cares of politics, religion, and war 
filled every mind ; trade and industry were in a 
great measure forgotten, and the general state 
of the country was fiir from flourishing ; ex- 
treme disorder reigned among the highland 
clans : uncertain what master to obey, many 
of them chose to profess allegiance to an ab* 
sent sovereign who could sul^ect them to ne 
controul. 

William, scfter a fruitless attempt to gain the 
chieftains by pecuniary ofiers, issued a proclaraa^ 
tion denouncing military execution against all 
who should not by the end of the year take an 
oath of fealty to him. We cannot overlook the 
despotism of enacting such bloody penalties in a 
country subject to laws, the infi'ingement of 
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which had «o Isfctely ^s^acedaking from the 
tlifone* 

Mikcdonald) of Gleneoe^ was pointed out to the 
kliiga6apn9|)er -vlethn of regal vengeance; Bread- 
albkie^ the hercdHnitLvy foe of the MacdonaMS) 
p*oc»)vd a jfe^i order, signed and countersigned 
kff the roytd hand) fbr the massaere of the hated 
chieibon with bis whde tribe** Having passed 
tiifough the hands of Staiir, secretary of state, and 
the Scottish privy ei^ncil, these orders were 
^ranstmtted to Livingston, commander in chief, 
and to Hftly governor of Fort^Wflliam, 

Hill was the very person to whom Macdotiafd 
liad {»t}^red the sabmisMon required. Aware 
(ftf his danger) and of' the rage of his enemies, 
Maedonald had repaired in terms of law on the 
last day of the year, to take the oath of alle- 
giance l^lbi'e the governor. Hill, a military 
officer, had granted him a letter of protection, re- 
mitting him at the same time to the sheriff of 
At^leshire as the prefer magistrate to admi- 
Bister the oath. Macdonaid accordingly pre- 
sented himself to the sherifT as soon as the deep 
«ftow would permit him to reach Inverary. The 
ml^tstrate demurred at first to receive the sub- 
mission as coming a few days too late : at length 
Ke yielded to the intreaties of Macdonaid, who 
^suJed absc^ute necessity as the cause of his de- 
lay t the oath was accepted and a record of this 
transaction transmitted without delay to the clerk 
of the privy council. But the secret hand 6f a 
Ibe had effaced the deed fvt>m the books of the 
council, and the counsellors disclaimed all know- 
kdge of Glencoe's compliance. 
Meanwhile Macdonaid retired in fancied se- 
S3 
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curitf to his native viilley to taste irndbtittbed tiie 
sweets of domestic life ; but unexpectedly ^ milin 
taiy bend a{^eared under the ofders of Campbeli 
of Glenlyon ; the Macdonalds knew not wlietfaer 
to receive them as friends or foes : yet CaenpbelPs 
assurances were so friendiyy that aU fears and dia* 
trust vanished, and the military guests -wera 
treated with the greatest hospitality* For more 
than a week there^ reigned nothing but joy and 
festivity throughout the vale : at last the younger 
Macdonalds gathered from the talk of the Gemi* 
nels the fete that threatened them ; but be&xt 
they could give warning to their fether the mas- 
sacre was begun* Glencoe's house was suddenly 
beset ; he himself was murdered in his lady's 
anns ; his wife was stripped najisd by the soldiery ^ 
who^ with their teeth, tore off from her fingers 
the gold rings which she wore : she survived hes 
husband but a few hours* 
« Another gentleman who had hospitably emer-^ 
tained Glenlyon himself was by that inhumaa 
monster's orders, muiyiered before his fece with 
the protection of the government in his pocket* 

The massacre then became genend ;. boys, 
women, infents, men of fours^re, all who could 
not escape, were cru^ly butchered : every co^ 
tage was set on fire, and many a poor wretch 
perished in the flames* The remaining females 
with their children were stripped and tuvned 
naked into the fields, where many perished with 
cold and hunger* The secretary, Dakymple^ 
had ordered all the passes in the valley to be se- 
« cured, ^ so that none might escape, that the ex- 
^., ecution might be as terrible as possible*" Fortu* 
nately a storm hindered Hamilton from seizing f 
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tte pmaams tm ^e morning of the execution as he 
bad* cc»nceited with CaaipbelU and two aoaa of 
tid Olencoe^ wttha part of their people escaped 
feoxn. the rs^e of the munkcers« Hamiitoo came 
m tki^e to assist in bimnng the cottages, and in 
^ivm^ o€F the sheep and cattle of thesufferersy 
liie dear^boi^ht prise of assassination* 

No deed of WUiiam's life has mare deeply and 

indelibly sullied his &me : The Jacobites at 

hcnike> and the French »ad his other enemies 

al»pottd, loudly reprobated it as an instance of 

Mood-tbitsty tyranny, unequaMed by the crimes 

of the most flagitious (pressors in any other 

tmuntrjr or age* Those members of the privy- 

cQtUM^il, who we!« themselves the least involved 

an A^ guilt of the^laughter, eagerly accused the 

advisers and agents by whom it could not be 

denied : the people of Scotland in general, whe* 

ther presbyterians, episcopalians or papists, whe^ 

4iier whigB or tories, could not reganl the masaa* 

ere of Gl^icoe without indignation and horror. 

By the odium which attended this transaction 

the hands of the revdution government were 

aeoMbly weakened* The Scottish parliament 

loudly demanded an inquiry for the purpose of 

vindicating the character of their soverdgn, and 

4s£ bringing to condign punishment the authors 

and advisers of so treacherous and inhuman a 

procedure : Yet the court appeared in no haste 

to unveil tlus mystery of iniquity* At length a 

.pommission of inquiry passed the great seal, and 

the parliament stooped to thank his majesty for 

this preliminary step which he owed to his own 

honour and to the ordinary course <^ justice 

Jhe guilt was sufficiently traced to BreadaUune, 
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to Stair, and to the military officers emi^ed hf 
Stair as the^ hifetior and irnmo^fiii^' 9igemu 
Breadidlniie treaded hi» sorcraigii's pemdssiodf 
atid previous^ pavdon for* what he did; he wed 
j^rated a^ter a ^hort impriionnieiit t tkn: c^ncM 
III- Stiur vms refeiTed to the kis^ and he was^s* 
missed from hk employments* The ofikers in- 
stead of being sent home to stand their trial aa 
tlie paiiiaiDeiit demioaiied, were promoted fer 
their ready obedience 0o tfaeir commanders, which 
WitHam considered as the first duty of a soi^ei^ 

Dunng the general i^mient occasioned by^this 
moie thMi tiUgkii event, the nation was alarmed 
at the report of a descent on Scotland by kJ^ 
James : the parliaifient omitted noting that 
could de^at it ; m% new regiments were tevied ^ 
a supply of a hundred and fifty thotisai^ pounds, 
was voted ; «ai act passed for recruiting the royi^* 
navy ; all members who refused the government 
oaths were expelled : the episcopal deigy for^ 
fbited all legal rights to their fivings by refusing 
to acknowledge presbytery as the only church 
govemroentin ^H>tland« 

Yet liie revolution was far from being consc^' 
dated in Scotland : though Wil^am was in fact 
sovereign c^ the kingdom, and obedience to his 
government was therefere necessary, many who 
quietly paid this obedience, Were willing to esteem 
James stiH their^tigbtlid soverdgn, to whose a!« 
legiance it became them to return, if his rights^ 
should ever again be effectuaUy asserted* Jmnes, 
although an exile, had 6dll a degree of power in^ 
\ the regulation of aifkirs: the Jacobites obeyed hi#> 
:i:. orders, and listened to his recommendations in 
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mUkj instances as if he had been still seated on 
tiie thfoiie. Many of Uie cbfeftakis in the 
NorChi found it necesaaiy for thdir self-preserva- 
lioQ to pay^ theircourt equally to the reigning and 
to the abdicated king. Reiii«ng obedience to the 
ge?eranient of William, they would have been 
liable to the fate of rebels ; refusing to join in the 
intrigues of the JacoUtes^ they would have been 
indaogerof perishingby theviolmceor the art- 
M accusations of that party. Even the presby- 
tttians, the grand strength of the revolution, of- 
tuii harassed the administration with their mur- 
mitrsand menaced it with tl^ enmity* 

Both parties agreed in one point, which was 
their country's independence on £n|^and* Be* 
ii^ freed fnnn reli^us persecution, they had 
Idsiue to contemplate the benefits of trade and 
eokmixation) such as this age regarded as the 
trae sources of national wealth* PaterMm, who 
had probably been the projector of the bank df 
Ei^land, gave the outlines of a plan for estab*- 
lisbing a company trading to Africa, and the East 
aad West Indies. The whole nation entered in- 
to the scheme with inconceivable ardour. The 
secretary of state represented to the king that 
the ouly means to gain the Scots to his. interest, 
Was to second their views. In compliance with 
these demands, an act passed, which sanctioned 
t^ establishment of a Scotch trsiHng company, 
^th ample privileges. It is scarce to be credit* 
ed how eagerly shares in this new company were 
nought for. The contributions of landholders, 
merchants, farmers, artizans, clergymen, the 
dowries of young ladks, the s^nty fortunes of 
younger brothers, al^ swelled the stock of the 
ttew company to nearly 500,0001. Subsctip* 
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tioiis &oiii Eogkiid and from Hamburgh wenr 
imevented by the jeedoosy of the Engfish Ks^f^ 
Jxti&BL compeny. On that narrow neck of hgmd 
vhich joins the two Tast continents of Aine> 
ricat there was a spot cabled Darien^ nnoGcnpie^l 
by the Spaniiirds, which presented an efigibte 
site for a cdoniid settlement. Thither Patersoii 
turned his news t but neither he nor his party- 
were aware of the tnsdrmountable op|KMiCkm 
they were to meet widi; The sitoaliion of the 
mteoded cQlony'Was>siich as In time toconamand 
the whcde cooimsrce of Spain and Hollasid ; and 
England GOuld not see with pteasare tfteesti^ 
lishm^it of a company which tnutt greatly injure 
their flounshiBg trade* The king was too mnch 
of a Dutcfanmn and of an Ea^iahraan to prefer 
the interests of Scotland to every other coninde^ 
ration^ Both the houses of p&rtiasnent smxe^ 
remonstrated with ^s majesi^ agamst the Scot>- 
tish aettlemenci The king <tid not seruple to a& 
Stm that he had been imposed upon i he had 
been iii-sened in* Scotlaady but he hoped some 
setnedy might yet be feund. The eommohsr 
voted the dinctors of tlie Scotdli company gi:Alty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor for taldng up 
money and admintstering an oath in Englioid : 
and ofdoped tise sa^d Electors to be impeadied 
accordingly. The king directed his own minis- 
ter at Hamboigfa, where ships were building for 
the company^ to present a memotial to the se- 
nate agamst the adventurers ; he disntnased the 
Scotdsh minotry who had drawn him into thisi 
perplexing situation, and appointed another ad^ 
ministration with oiders to assemble the par« 
liament* 

A general dejection |H<ev9dled in Scotland at 
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d»es&tiifiags.. Hi«k niafeBty'a snemisteiicy, snd 
t)ie jealousy and injostice of the English pai^- 
mentf were meattiotted in not "my beeoanog 
tersitS* ButtbecoiinCiy ^iss of^iresaed with m 
iieTBie &tnine^ roim j had emrgifilMi to loekiidy 
and thei'e was still a hopo d wioniiig the &touf 
of the «ourt I^ duti^ raefkfliiie& 

The parliafnent^ 4lierefoi«>:dif)aeinbliDg itsun** 
easiness) voted SCHOOL for paying the sea and 
land forces ; signed an association for the support 
of the goYemniGEit against the intrigues of the 
jaeobites, «s Imd b^n done in England, and 
obliged jill persons In {Mibficlmst to do the same* 
In the subse<|aent session theeompanf presented 
a petition^ by which it appeared, that notwith* 
standingevery disooimigement, matters were so 
£Kr advanced, that if the new setdementdid not 
succeed, Soc^land must be ruined. The petition 
was &voarab]y received by parliament, who voted* 
a.r^resentation to the king, entreating him to 
support the lights c^ the company* A petition 
&om the compofiy seconded the address of parlia^ 
tnent, and both contained very cutting reflections 
upon bis majesty's conduct, nnder the plausible 
pisetence of thanking htm for ins repotted assur- 
suices of |HX)teetion : but Wittam was not at 
k&sure to attend to Scottii^ tepresentationsr 

. Meanwhile four ships had been built at Ham>- 
Iwrgh; they wei?e loaded with every kind of mer- 
chandiase pi^(^r for the expedition, with artillery 
and imiitary stores ; twelve hundred seamen and 
soldiers, the flower of the nadon, embarked under 
the conduct of Faterson, and proceeded for th^ 
isthmus of Darien, where they met with a fa- 
vourable reception from thit natives. 
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But these veve tibe ooly ^ friemls tbey had is 
tiie world* The Spanish ambassador at S«» 
Jaoies'Sy claimed Dc^en, as bdon^g to Jhi^ 
master. The Freneh offered to lend a squadixm 
to dislodge the new settlers ; the Dutch conjured 
his majesty to prev^it thw utter niin^ by de- 
stroying the infant colony ; and Uie kingorderedy 
under the severest penalties, no provisions, no 
necessaries of life to be sent them from Jamnca, 
or any of his West-India istods« The Brst eiai* 
grantSy by these measures, were so . efie^ualljT 
distressed, that they were obliged to al»indon the 
settlement* The loss of the ship, with the pxo* 
visions, disabled a second exj^ition ; and a 
third, more powerful than either^ was destroyed 
by dissension : so that when the Spaniards at« 
tacked them, they were obliged to capitulate. 

Thus ended the greatest commercial enter- 
prize Scotland ever was engaged in. No interest^ 
no profits, could be divided- to the proprietors* 
At the time when expectations of opulence were 
most sanguine, every one of those who had ad^^ 
ventured their little all, were reduced to the 
wretchedness of absolute want« 

The clamours o£ the nation were so loud^md 
incessant, that the king was c^liged to have re* 
course to his English parliament to vindicate his 
character. The house of peers voted, that the 
settlement of the Scotch colony at Darien was 
inconsistent with the good of the plantation trade 
in England. This vote, carried by a small ma- 
jority, was rejected by the commions. A mvdr 
titude of pamp^slets were published to soothe die 
national resentment ; but other publications, cal- 
ling for vengeance, were industriously circulated 
all over the kingdom. The majority of parlia* 
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iheitt declared themselves against the c<»irt, and' 

a deputation M^as appointed to cany the national 

grievances to the foot of the throne. His ma^ 

jesty condoled with them on their losses, and 

promised to do every thing in his power to pro- 

ttiote the wealth and prosperity of his ancient 

kingdom. In a fresh address they represented 

Aeir grievances to be such as called for a' new 

nsfvoiution. Fortunately for Williaiti, the Scots 

had at that time quarKlled with their old allies 

the French. Enraged at the hostile conduct of 

France against their favourite settlement, they 

had entered into a general resolution against the 

n'se of Fi<en(:h commodities. France resented 

the insult, so that the Scottish malcontents were' 

treated with scorn and neglect at the court of 

their exiled king. 

At home the address of the king's commis- 
sioner saved appearances* He contrived to get 
the army kept up, and the supplies voted. But. 
William and the revolution were odious among 
most of the people of Scotland. The death of 
the duke of Gloucester, the son' of the princess 
Anne, and heir-apparent to the British crowns, 
increased the hopes and wishes of the Jacobites* 
About this time the parliament of England had 
settled the crown on the femlly of the elector of, 
HatiiOver, descendants of the only daughter of 
James I.: but Scotland refused to make any 
such declaration. 

The death of the exiled monarch did not ex- 
toiguish the hopes of the Jacobites. He left a 
son, whose rights were immediately acknowledg- 
ed by France ; in open violation of public faith, 
his titles were publicly proclaimed at St. Ger- 
main's. The English nation and king William 
Vol. XXI. T 
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were irritated to fuiy by this act of Loui?. The 

rights of the pretender were solemnly abjured* 
The English ambassador left Paris^ as the 
French minister departed from London. King 
William prepared for war, though sensible of his 
approachingdissolution ; but amidst his exertions, 
by an accidental fall from his horse he broke his 
collar-bone ; a fever ensued, which terminated 
his career, in the fifty-second year of his age, 
on the 28th of March, 170a. 

. The accession of queen Anne gave 

xroa.' new hopes to the pretender and his a^dhe* 
Anne rents* During the late reign she was 
looked up to as the head of the tory fac- 
tion. Having no children of her owiiy it was 
natural to suppose she would prefer her brother 
to a stranger, and thus another revolution, with 
as little bloodshed as the first, might replace 
the line of Stuarts on the throne. The queen 
composed her ministry chiefly of tories ; but 
the administration of Scotland was a medley of 
poth parties. 

^yilliam had never dissolved the convention 
parliament* The members of this parliament 
assembled ; they empowered the queen to nomi- 
nate commissioners for treating of an union* 

The commissioners repaired to London to treat 
with those appointed in Eqgland* The basis of 
the union being agreed on, her majesty paid a 
visit to the commission to encourage and quicken 
their deliberations* They were, however, soon 
broke off by a proposal from the Scots that the 
rights and privileges of the Darien company 
should be preserved. Such a demand at once 
put an end to the commission, and the hopes of 
ao union again vanished* 
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A new parliament was opened by the duke of 
Queensberry, who was of the whig party, but had 
^sdned the support of several Jacobites. The 
presbyterian establishment was again sanctioned* 
The duke of Hamilton, at the head of the coun^ 
try party, moved for recognising her majesty's 
title, and it was voted high treason to oppose her 
government. The earl of Home, leader of the 
Jacobites, presented a bill for the supply. Thia 
sudden turn of the Jacobites perplexed the com- 
missioner. Argyle and the whigs declared they 
would agree to no prt>|90sal coming from that 
quarter ; so that the supplies could not be ob- 
tained. The whigs insisted on a parliamentarjf 
ratification of the revolution, which they carried. 
The Jacobites, enraged at the commissioner for 
assenting to such an act, joined the country partyi 
and both together carried through two bills of the 
greatest consequence against the court. The one 
declared, that after the queen's death, no future 
sovereign of England and Scotland should have 
the power of making war without the consent of 
parliament. The other, called the Act of Se- 
curity, but to which the royal assent was refused^ 
provided that the Scottish crown should not be 
conferred on the same person who was Idng of 
England ; but under many limitations, which ren- 
dered the sovereign little better than the creature 
of parliament. This bill produced violent alter- 
cations, but when the earl of Marchmont moved 
to settle the succession in the house of Hanover, 
he was in danger of being committed to prison for 
so preposterous a motion, as the conditions and 
limitations for the successor were not yet settled. 
At last the session became so tumultuous, that 
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the amunisdoner was oblig^ to proixs^u^ the 
|>arlianient without obtaining the necessary subsi- 
dies. Queensbeny was unfortunately iqaplicated 
in Jacobitical intrigues, and being suspected, was 
superseded in his comniission, to make room for 
the marquis of Tweedale. This patriotic nc^ile- 
man, together with Johnston, formed a new 
scheme of government on the fbotinjg of the coa** 
^ssions that had been mpde by Chanes !• 

The army was in danger of being disbandLed for 
want of pay, and the country exposed to an ini^ 
^ion. In this extrpmity themini^ters brought In 
a bill of supply, to which they were oblig^ed tp 
tack a part of the security-^t, derogatory as it 
was to the prerogative. By one of the clauses i| 
Was provided) Aat if tl^e oueen should die witbout 
issue> her ^ucc^s^or should not be the person posr 
liesslde th^ ciT^wn of England, unless before that 
{ime there sli^ou^d be a settlement mstde in parliar 
ment of the rights and liberties of the nation, in- 
dependent of English councils* By another, the 
nobles and chieftains might arm and discipline 
their vs^ssals for a month. 

The English parliament considered these pro- 
ceedings as a prelude of hostilities. They resolved 
to treat the Scots as aliens ; to arm the northerii 
pounties, and to cut off all commercial intercourse 
between the two nations. At the same time they 
saw more than ever the necessity of an union, 
even at the expence of granting indemnity to the 
Scottish tradingcompany ; and they addressed the 
Queen to nominate commissioners for that purpose. 

The ofEce of high commissioner was now en-, 
tmsted to the duke of Argyle, a nobleman of 
distinguished popularity a^ong the whig party. 
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T*Mreedale and hb friends formed what was called 
tlics flying squadron, professing themselves inde- 
P^TTudent patriots* 

*X*he treaty of union was brought on the car- 
t>et9 and at last carried, notwithstanding a vigor- 
otxs protest* 

The remaining part . of public business went 
smoothly on. The parliament voted a supply 
of 50,0©0l. and then adjourned. 

The new commissioners met on the 16th of 
A.pnl, at the Cock-^i.t ; and on the 32d of July 
the whole of the articles of the union were com- 
pleted, and signed by all the Scottish commis- 
sioners excepting one, "wrho was Lockart, of 
Camwath. Next day they were presented to the 
queen, who received them, with great satisfaction. 
The great work was still incomplete, without 
the ratification of both parliaments, and the con- 
sent of the sovereign. 

At length the duke of Queedsberry came to 
open the parliament : threats of insurrection ob- 
liged government to order a detachment of the 
guards into the city, and to canton the army in 
the vicinity of the capital* The high commis- 
sioner marched through the streets, guarded by- 
double lines of horse and foot. A letter from 
the queen, an address from the commissioner, 
and a speech from the chancellor, opened the 
meeting. Care was taken to inform the presby- 
terians that their establishment should remain in- 
violate. The articles of the union were printed 
and made public. 

To all resistance from without and from with- 
in, the ministry continued to oppose their Invin- 
cible phalanx of a sure majority. How this ma- 
jority was obtained, it is not so easy to deter- 
T2 
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vdHf^ Histonans have attributed it to oom^ 
tioiu By one of the article^ it was proTidedb 
that as an equivalent for the customs and exd^ 
Xfkootj of Scotland, hencelbrtb applicable to the 
payment of the English national debt, Scotland 
should receive the sum of S98,085L IQs. ster- 



•^ 



That this money should be applied-— 
1st. To pay the national debt of Scotland. 
9d* To refund the whole ca];utaL stock of the 

Darien company* 
9d. 'to compensate losses incurred by th^ reduce 

tion qf coin. 
4th* To form a fund for encouraging fisliQri.e% 

manufactures, and other national improve^ 
• ments* 

On the credit of this equivalent, the Eng^sh 
exchequer advanced 20,00dl. during the last sstsr 
sionofthe iScottish parliament; 13,0001. weri^ 
expended for the commissioaer and bistable* 
Scotland must have been poor and venal indeed 
if the remaining 3000L were the price paid for 
her sovereignty— her parliament--4w5r indejJCA- 
dence a$ a nation. 

Let us rather suppose that the victorious p^* 
tj did not sacrifice their own importance as ler 
gislators of a free people-— did not persist in ev 
posing themselves to their country's hate, with- 
out an entire conviction of the expediency and 
necessity of so momentous a step, without anti- 
cipating what we now witness, that posterity 
would bless the day when two rival nations were 
linked by their unshaken patriotism in one indis- 
soluble tie. During the lengthened discussion 
in parliameut, several tumults arose in Edin- 
burgh, which were suppressed by tUp guards. 
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la the Weat, the GameronianS) deeming their 
cause to be thai of heaTen, rose in armS) took 
possession of the town of Glasgow, and drove 
fixMHc^ the city the magtsti;ates, who had refiisedT 
to^ stcidj^ss parliament against the union* 

Oq tkfQ intelligence of the insurrection, a par: 
ty of dragoons, was immediately dispatched from 
l^^nburgh. The Cameroniana had proceeded 
M &r as Kilsyth^, on their way to the capital^ 
but hearing ot the military marching against 
thein^ they retreated in haste to GlasgoWj and 
dispersed. The dragoons met with no resist* 
ance : they seized two artizans, the ringleaders 
of the n^b, and conducted them^ prisonera to 
£duibui;gh. 

On the third ai^ last reading of the union 
treaty, the first article, aa being most important, 
was debated during two days* Great eloquence 
was displayed on both sides* At last the naajor 
rity declai^ in favour of the article in debate* 

The second article, whicli conferred the crown 
(fm^ the hous«^ of Hanover,, was strongly resisted 
by the Jacobites, in particular by the duke of Ha- 
znilton, the next in succeauon. No better suc- 
cess attended this attempt : the second article 
was carried, as were the third and fourth, however 
keenly contested. 

Despairing now of parliamentary success, the 
exposition had recourse to the expedient of as- 
sembling in Edinburgh alLthe freeholders averse 
to the union, with a view to address the commis- 
siouevs to urge the treaty no flirther. This plan 
misgave through the weak conduct of the duke 
of Hamilton* It was betrayed to the ministersr, 
and the gentry were forbid by proclamation fixnn 
assembling* 
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The last and only remaining remedy for Hie 
minority was to depart from parUamcnt, -violent- 
ly protesting against their uncohstitutionsd pro* 
ccedings; The duke of Hamilton earnestly re- 
conimended this measure, and imdertook to make 
fhe motion. Had this secession actually taken 
placi, theTninisterial party was undone* They 
could not have withstood so respectable a bod^^ 
backed by the whole nation ; and had agreed m 
that case to abandon their scheme as impractica- 
ble. But Hamilton once more betrayed his cause 
by refusing to make the motion, though he seem- 
ed ready to second it. 

By his refusal their design was utterly frustrat- 
ed. At length, on Thursday the 16th of Jaiiu<^ 
ary, 1707, Sie whole articles of the union were> 
without any material alteration, approved by a 
legal majority, and the lord high commissioner 
touching the act with the sceptre, sanctioned it 
with that consent of the crown which was requK 
site to give it in Scotland the force of a law.* 

The treaty of union thus finally ratified by th* 
Scottish parliament, was, without de)ay, tran»> 
mitted to London, where it was equally honour- 
ed by the sanction of the parliament and the roy- 
al consent. The Scottish parliament was, on the 
28th of April, dissolved, never more to be as- 
sembled. The Scots and English were hence- 
forth to be one people* 

■■ I ■ ■ ■ -' ■ I I I - I ! '• 

• In this account of the union we have chiefly followed 
Heron's History of Scotland, a modern work of grtM 
merit. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

€Sener€d DeBcrifidon of the Country. Its frat Jn^ 
heibitants^ their Manners and Ctiatoms* The 
JnfroducttQn of Ckristumiiy, View of the State 
qf* Ireland Jireviotisly to the Iirvanon under 
JSenry the Second. 

' I ^KCE noble island of Ireland is situated to the 
'*- west of Great Britain in nearly a paraDel la- 
titude^ and consequently possesses a similarity of 
climate with the sister isle. Ireland is about 
thcee hundred miles in length, and about one 
hundred and sixty at the greatest breadth* The 
&ce of the country is pleasing, being level, fertile^ 
and abtmdant in pasturage. One striking feature 
of the^^soil consists in th^ calcamoust 8tone% 
which appear at no great depth from the sur£u:e^ 
eyen in the most flat and fertile parts, but which 
produce no injury to its fertility. It has been ^ 
observed by a very competent judge,* that th^ 
quanUty of land cultivated in Ireland exceeds it^ 
proportion that of England* The mountainous, 
chains in this island are neither numerous nor 
important; but an upland ridge divides the 
country from the N. E- to the S. W. giving birth 
to several rivers. Among the chief rivers of 
Ireland the Shannon is pre-eminent* This noble 
riv^r rises from the lake of AUen, and passing 
through two other large lakes, Lough Ree and 
lough Deig, afterwards extends below Limerick 
into a vast estuary or firth about sixty miles in 

■ ill U» I I I I ., I Jl I li -.l ■ -" ' I I ' I 

* Arthur Yoss^* 
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length and from three to ten in breadth ; and 
almost through tlie whole of its course is so deep 
and wide as to afford an easy navigation* Xbere 
are many other rivers in Ireland, but they are 
small in comparison with the Shannon* Xhe 
lakes of Ireland are numerous, and ^ some of 
them extensive* The chief lake of fresh -water 
is that of Earn, which exceeds thirty British 
miles in length, and twelve in its greatest 
breadth ; it is divided by a narrow outlet from 
the southern part into the northern of about four 
miles in length. Another remarkable feature of 
this country is formed by the bogs, or moors* 
Boate divides these into several genera and 
species, forming an elaborate scale of sterility. It 
is remarkable that ornaments of gold, and other 
relics.of antiquity, have at different times been 
discovered at great depths below these bogs, 
which with other circumstances seem to indicate 
that they are of very remote origin* The au- 
thor* of a late valuable work, to whose inde&tl- 
gable researches and judicious opinions we have 
been under infinite obligations in the compilation 
of the present history, makes the following re- 
marks upon these bogs, or moors : ^ Many un- 
satisfactory conjectures have been made of the 
original causes and formation of bogs in Ireland : 

* Francis Plowden^ esq.,— The. public arc indebted to 
this gentleman for" A Historical Review of the State vf 
Irelandy from the, IntfOjiofi of that Countty under Hatry //. 
to its Union ^itb Great Britain on tbt 1st of yanuary^ l8ox. 
2 vols, 4/0. Egerton : * a work which has tfirown consider- 
able light upon a history hitherto involved In great ob- 
scurity ; has reconciled many seemin? contradictions ; and 
has stripped the writings of fonner mstoriam of that fidse 
colouringwhichthoirgKMfrpartii^t&cs haw€ giveftto the 
ctents which they haTc]%c6rded.. ^ 
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9ir^y hypoAesis wlach goes to accoimt fer them 
from the conClux of rain, rivers^ and spring^im* 
ters rotting and i^^Kfenng the sur&ce of the soil 
^ung^ ; or from the neglect of cultivation, or 
my other gradual cause, seems untenable, if we 
credit the daily discoveries made under the bog- 
gy substance of every species of trees, always 
^ing in the same direction (from west to east) $ 
lia9die->trees in full beating, the forrowed relics of 
tillage, culinary utensils still filled with unctuous 
substance, all sorts both of miHtary and civil in- 
Qtrusnents useful and ornamental, of massy gold, 
silver, brass, and composition, all of equal and 
great antiquity : all which, circumstances bespeak 
^me sudden convulsion of nature, and that in 
the sutumer season, which overwhelmed the 
country and at once encrusted the then cultivated 
surface, witjh all that was upon it, with this spun- 
gy substance, the careful removal of which at this 
day demonstrates a former state of cultivation 
and opulence. The silence of all historians upon 
such a sudden calamity, or visitation of God upon 
the land, is certainly a strong presumpdon 
against this hypothesis." Whatever may have 
bc^en the cause of these bogs, it is hoped that the 
hand of industry and the improvements of mo^ 
dem agriculture will in dme remove them* 
. The animals of Ireland differ little, if at all, 
fram those of England. Venerable Bede men- 
tions the numerous herds of deer with which Ire- 
land abounded, and of its abundance in honey and 
in milk« In various parts of the island enormous 
horns have been found of the extent of fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, furnished with brow antlers, 
and weighing three hundred pounds; supposed 
to have belonged to a species of deer now ex* 
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tlnct, and whicb a^mal muit hm 'bee^ aboue 
twelve feet high* 

Ireland formeiiy 8ii{)eniboanded, and certakil]f 
does stilly if they were properly explored and 
worked) with mines of gold» silrer) lesui) cx^pp^er, 
tin and coato« Considerable masses of nathre 
gold have recently been discovered in the comtf^ 
oi Wicklow, to the south of DuUin. Theie 
were found in a b«ook nmBdng west to east to the 
tiver of Avonmorey where it is joined by the itver- 
Af^ran ; and on a dedivity ofthe nuHintam ca^ 
led Croug^ait Kinshally, about swen miles west- 
of Arklow^ and six south-west of the noted cop- 
per^nines of Cronbane* In the year 1 7f€ the 
parliament of Ireland voted one thousand pounds 
to be applied towards middng an experiment fer 
woikiag this newly discovered gold Aioe ; and 
it is said thata vei^* massy vein has lately beeD 
found, which psonoiaes to be of great adviuitage 
to the country* 

Among the natural caiiouties of Ireland, the 
celebrated lake ci Killamey deserves paardcuiar 
notice. This jnctmtssque expanse of water ia 
about ten miles in length, and from one to seven 
in breadth: it is divided into three parts called 
the Upper, the Lower, and Mocruss lake ; and is 
surrounded l^ an amj^itheatre of mountains, 
clothed with trees whose verdure is contrasted 
with intervening R)cks. The arbutus, with its 
scarlet fruit and white, blossoms, here vegetates 
in great luxuriance. Cascades and other rural 
objects complete the beauty of the scene«< The • 
Giant's Causeway is a surpiising odlection of 
basaltic pillars, situated about dght miles N« E. 
from Coleraine. The adjacent coast is verdant, * 
hut precipitous-; and from it the causeway pro* 
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jex^U i]^o,t^'fl«Bi tQ^.m unknown extent. The 
part explored is abput six hundred feet in length ^ 
tile breadth isffom ^AO-tx^ I30:tbe height is 
from 16 to 96 fe^t abQye the level of the strand. 
It consists of manyjthpusandpiUarsy mostly in « 
rertical po^Mon i $Qme of tbem high, others bro* 
kep, and for a co^ifiderahk space of ma eqaal 
height) SQ AS to form a paToment* They are 
doi^ely compacted togethter.; though the form be 
various, trigonal) tetragonal) p^Udgooal) hexagon 
i^, and heptaffonal s the niovt nuaieiXMis are the 
^mtagimal- The |»Ua7s are rar^y composed of 
gae entire paec^ butmoslly consist of short or 
k«]^ j^ot^yeilJbfir plane or alternately concare 
»Qd convex. The pillars lure from fifteen to 
twenty-iwr inehes or moBe in diameter. To* 
viirds the N* E*in the side of a Hlh is what is 
c^led the organ, consistinrof fifty pillars, thisit in 
the middle being forty feet hi^ the others grad-r 
ually diminishing* l^mikr |»Uars -are ako^nd 
a mile and a half inland, four miles to the west of 
the Giant's Causeway, and at the Capes of Ben- 
gore and Fairhead* The basalt of the Giant's 
Causeway is of a very compact texture, and the 
angles of the pillars have preserved their sharp- 
ness though exposed to the sea for perhaps two of 
three thousand years. 

The pride of ancestry has a peculiar effeet up* 
on the Irish. No nation, in fact, now in exists- 
ence, can boast of such certdn and remote anti- 
quity. It has been a mean and pitifhl prejudice 
in too many. £n|^ish writers to endeavour to 
throw discredit upon the early parts of the Irish 
history. That many &bulous accounts are to be 
found in the Irish annals, is undoubtedly true,-| 
but the possession at the present hour of a verna* 
Voi^ XXL U 
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euhirlaiigiRige) whidi was iirgineval use aJbove 
diree thousaund year& ago^ is a corroboratkm qT 
their ancient descent, that the people of Ireland 
can singly boast among aU the nations <^ the uni- 
verse. There appears no reason to doubt the 
&ct, that the ancestors of the Iiish were Scythi- 
ans ;* or) as they were afterwards called, Phoe* 
nicians* That the Carthaginians were a Ph<eni- 
cian colony has never been doubted ; and like 
ether colonies they carried their languid with 
them. Plautus, who wrote his [days in the se- 
cond Punie war, introduces into hb F4tnukiM the 
character of J%7mo, a Carthaginian, into whose 
mouth he puts several Carthaginian or Pboeiuci- 
an sentences, which had ever before baffled the 
erudition of the greatest scholars to decipher, un- 
til lately that they have become perfectly intelli- 
gible, through the labours of an able proficient 
in the Irish language*! 

* fijr an casjr and simple transition from S«»^m, Scythi- 
^DSytoey were anciently called Scotii which appellation in 
proccBs of time remained onlv appropriate to North Bri- 
tain ; whkh was inhalnted by a colony from Inland. 
Vcnerahle Bcde geocrally tenns the Irish Sttti* 

f The ingenious and learned Ueutw-coL Valiancy has 

f;iven an accurate i;ollatioh of the Punic q>eeches with the 
rish as now spoken. The curious reader will be gratified 
with the following specimen of this wonderful similari- 
ty, or>rather identity, of the Pkocniciaa and bidi laii» 
fuagtt. 

Carthaginian as in Piautuu 
Bythlym tnothymnoetothij nelechthanti diasmochoa. 

Proper hiervah arranged iy eeUnel yaUaney. 
Byth lim ! mo thym nocto thii nel ech anti.dias machon. 

Irish, 
Beith'liom ! m* thyme noctaithe nid ach antl daise mac- 
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BesfdesthecottttnonuBeoftbePlittiiician kn* 
f^age by the native Irish, there «re other prooft, 
winch ms^Le itnoloDgerdoubdUlhat aPh«niciaa 
colony settled in Ireland* The warlike instru- 
ments which have been feund in Ireland exactly 
resemble the weapons discovered about Cannc, 
somne of which are in the Britiah Museum : the 
brazen swords and spears are of the same form 
and substance, b^ng a compoudon of brass and 
tin. Proofe of die similanty of habits, manners, 
and customs, between the colony and the mother 
country, mig^t be adduced from the historians of 
each. Suffice it however to remark, that to this 
day the Irish peasants have an annual custom of 
Bgbting upon certain hills, on the eve of midsunw 
mer, what tbey still call B^afre^ though totally 
ignorant that Bel was the God of thetr Phcenician 
ancestors. «• 

All historians agree that hordes of Sey thians 
emigrated to Egypt, ^nd from thence to Spain ; 
and there has been no one objection of any force 
brought against the Irish annalists, who are unani- 
mous in their asserdons tfiat a colony of these 



Be with me ! mj feari beiog disclosed, I have qo other 
intention but recovering my daughter. 

Catiagittian and Irish tvitboui the change of a mooriw litter*^ 
Han done filli hanum bene, filli in mustine. 
Whenever she (Venus) grants a favour, she grants it 
linked with misfortunes. 

Carthaginian, 
Meipai et en este dum et a lam na cestia um. 

Irith. 
Meisi et an eiste dam et ahum na cestin um. 
HdU'me and judge, and do not too hastily qnestion nte. 

FUi»(U»4 Irtlmnd<- 
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Sq^hians hfsta Spiiii settled ifili^l^d. The 
Irish have always prided themselves upon hatiin^ 
kept upa l€R%er sGCcessicn of monarchs thah aR]f 
other kingdom of tlie woHd. This race ofkings 
they call J^iBfeHan, all of them having descended 
from Hebtfy Bremom^ aod Mh^ the three sotMf of 
Milesfusy who headed the expedition frotn Spain* 

The govemment IfiiitMtoe^dby the first settlers 
was of a pecaeiKar cast. Th« jr divided the country 
into four provinces, nasnely, Ulster, LeinsCer, 
Monster, and Coithati^, each of which had it^ 
king ; aildover the;9e four pmvincial kings was 
placed ^sopretfie mdtiht«ch«r^ The whole formed a 
penteu^hjr* To thi& stttn^mef they ail paid tribute^ 
fis a lAafk of subjection ; but in all Other respects 
YUeh king w%ks absolute and independent wfthin his 
own province*' The monarch had always had 
some demesne lands annexed to his royalty ; but 
their g)«at ^vourtte Swathal separated the district 
of Meath fpom the other provinces, and appointed 
it for Che af^nage of the monarch. This territo- 
ry formed one p«rt of his revenue ; which was 
completed by provincial contributions of hay, corn, 
and cattle ; and if his emergencies required far- 
ther subsidies, they were raised by occasional 
taxes, voted and imposed by a general assembly 
of the nation. 

Not only the throne, but all the posts of honour 
and profit were elective, out of particular septs or 
families^ purity of blood therefore carried with it . 
more real consequence in Ireland than it did in 
any other nation of Europe. Thus, although the 
monarchy was elective, and although it seldom 
went in animmedkite lineal descent^ yet from the 
landing of Mtksius to the mission <^ Stv Patnck, 
including a space of about fifteen hundred years, 
and from that period to the invasion of Ireland un* 
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def Henry II., beings about «x hundred tod forty 
years^ it is sud) no one fiUed the seatof monu'chx 
who was not a descendant of one of the three 
sons of Milesiusi In the choice of their mo^ 
naifch, seniority, and proximity of blood had great 
height, but did not preponderate* Military ta- 
lents outweighed civil accomplishments ; the pre* 
vious reception of the order was an indispensable 
qualification ; and any species of personal im-» 
perfection, or even casual deformity, created ab« 
solute ineligibility* 

The grand MUesian monarchy was a model of 
&e four great provincial and the numerous other 
smaller ^gdoms into which the isknd was sub* 
^vided. Besides the universal monarch of the 
island, and the four kings of the provinces, there 
were kings of Offaly, Limeiick, Cork, Sec. ; so 
that every- provincial sovereign had under him as 
many kings as there were septs or families of dis- 
tinction within the province* The grand epoch 
oi political eminence in the early history of the 
Irish is the reign of their, great and &vourite 
monarch OUam^Fodlahy who reigned, according 
to Keating, about nine hundred aiid fifty years- 
before the Christian «ra. Under, this monarch^^ 
was instituted the great Fe9^ at Teamor^ or Tarahj 
which was in fact a triennial convention of the 
states, or a parliament, the members of whick 
consisted of the Druids and other learned men» 
who represented the people in that assembly^ 
Xhus the monarch of the provincial and other 
kings, who had the executive power in their 
hands on one side, and the plulosophers and 
priests, with the deputies of the people, on the 
other, formed the whole of the ancient legisla* 
turc# Wh«i this, great council was convened, 

ua 
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preiiousiy to their entering upon bosmess, thef 
sat down to somptuom entertttimients fop sbt 
days soccesavely* Very miDate accoimts we 
given by the Irish annaiistsof the magidficenoe 
and oi^r of these entertammeiits ; fnmt whence 
we may cdlect the eariiest traces of heraldry 
that eccur in history, and deduce thi^ paitkititjF 
for family distkietions whidi to this day Ibniis a 
striking feature of the Irish character* In order 
to preserve regularity and deconim among- the 
great number and variety of the members iriio 
met together on these occasioBSy when the ban- 
quet was rea4y to be 8«ved up^ the shield-bear* 
ers of the princes and other members of the con- 
veation delivered in their shields and targets^ 
which were rea^y distingoished by the coat of 
arms emUatoned on them : these were arrangp- 
ed by the grand marshid and princii»l herald^ 
and hung upon the waUs on the right side of the 
tables ; and upon entering the apartments eaeli 
»iember took his seat under his respective shield 
or tiffget, without the slightest confusion. The 
first six ^ys were not spent in revelry imd ex- 
cessy but devoted to the examination and ar^- 
rang«»entof the historical antiquilaes and aimi^ 
of the kingdom ; diey were p^icly rehearsed 
and privately examined by a select committee of 
the most learned members* When th^^ had 
received the sanction d the assembly they were 
transcribed into the authentic chronicte of the 
nation^ which was called the Register, c^ Psalter 
of Tarah. This singular cautioo to prevait the 
introduction of any falsity or misrepresentadon 
into their national history, would have furnished 
posterity with the most authentic relaliofts of 
this ancient aad iateresting kingdom; had Doltiie 
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Dosies^ in tbdr freqo^t iDTaaioiis ti IrdBad 
dnnof^ the ninth and temb centuries^ destrayed 
these bcK^Sy aad all other books and snofiunieato 
fii antaqoitf of wfaicit tbef obkti^Rd possesaton ; 
and had n^ the stiil moee £Mal and angenorons 
policy of the English, Stem Heniy Planti^^eBet to 
James I.^ egurlBd ef«7 meaDs of art md foi^e 
to coniplete tbe destruction of whatever chance qob 
care had presarved from the ravages of the 
Danes. 

• After s^fnotwitinstandiag the catkin of the 
ancient legiskttire against tk^ preetitnf ion oi their 
history, &ar annats are so m^h ov^chai^fed with 
Mde as are those of Ireland. Nor wHl this ap* 
p«ur marvellous^ when it is stated, that beudes 
those lustoriographers who submitted their 

• productions to the investigation of the Fes, eve- 
ry femilf of consequence retained bards to cek- 
l»ate and record their aeddns. These private 
histories being written by dependents of the fa- 
mily, and annpoaed in verse, were filled with 
all that poetical fire sffnA §ancy could suggest, to 
nose, to flatter, and provoke the passions. Large 
and ample revenues Mrere as»gned to the pul^ic 
heralds, physici«is, harpers, and bards ; * and al- 
though these posts were hereditary, yet the el- 
dest son did not regularly succeed to the employ- 
ment and estate, unle^ he were the most ac- 
complished of hk race in his particular profes- 
sion. The arts of poetry and music were culti- 
vated among them to a degree of extravagance* 
The manners of the people were engra&d on 
this stock* The arts themselves were consider- 
ed as c^ divme origin, and ignorance of them was 
judged a sufficient exception to any man's eleva- 
don in the state* The histoty of their nation. 
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all the acts of thdr legistetors, aiid all their ^s- 
terns, philosophical, metaphysical, and thedogi* 
cal, were conveyed in the harmony of sound affld 
▼erse. They were sung by the bards and crota- 
ries of their princes with vocal and instrumental 
accompaniments. Besides the other duties of 
their profes»pn, the baids acted as heralds : dad 
in white flowing robes, and accompanied by mu- 
ndans, they marched with their chiefeat the 
head of their armies, which they animated by 
mardal stndns. They also sung the funeral pa<« 
negyrics of those who fell honourably in battle. 

The sources of information being thus imper- 
fect, and abounding with so many absurd fables» 
we pass over in silence this first period of the 
history of Pagan Ireland, so &r as it relates to 
any particular event or series ofievents* Enough 
has been said to demonstrate to every impart»l^ 
reader, that Ireland was colonized by a civilized,- 
a learned, and warlike people, nearly one thou* 
sand years before the birth of Christ : and that 
during that period they were charact^zed by 
their robust frame of body, by their valour, by 
their pride of ancestry, by the elevation of their 
.imagination, and their enthusiastic love of gk)ry« 

The obscurity, however, of this period ended 
with the introduction of Christianity ; when a 
new set of historians or annalists sprang up, new 
repositories of learning were established, foreign 
connections were much extended, and the leam^ 
ed languages were brought into use* All res* 
pectable writers ancient and modem agree, that 
the Gospel was first preached in Ireland by St* 
Patrick, who was sent thither with twenty other 
missionaries by Celestine bishop of Rome, in the 
fifth century of the Christian »ra* Whether the 
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fiu^illty with which the <Mvhie doctrines of the 
liHSsionaries were propagated were, as some as* 
sert, in a great degree owing to the superiop 
state of letters and other dvil cuHivatkn in Ire* 
land, is now dffiicnlt to determine. The ^t 
iMyvrever is certain, that in no land did the Gos* 
pel make such rapid progress, dr was so slightly 
opposed at its first introduction : and it is re- 
markable, that within the short spate of five 
years after St. Patrick had (^lened his mi$si<«9 
lie ^ras suminoned to mt and assist in the ccmven* 
tion or parliatnentof T»^. He was app<Mnted 
of the famous Committee Of Nine, to whom was 
entrusted the reform of the ancient civil history ci 
the nation, so as to render it instructive to poste* 
nty. Christian schools and seminaries were es- 
tablished in opposition to those of the Druids ; 
.and Paganism declihed in proportion as the in- 
stitutions and doctrines of Christianity flourish- 
ed ; insomuch that from the fifth to the latter 
tstd of the ninth century the Irish nation waa 
pre-*eminently distinguished in Europe as the 
i:hief seat of Uteratcire and science. Venerable 
Bede not only oMifirms this fact, but states, that 
the youth of the most respectal^ ^unilies of 
ei^ry nation in Europe were sent to Ireland to 
receive their education, on account of the pre* 
excellence of the learning of the Irish clergy. 
The same writer adds, that such of the Anglo- 
Saxons as Went over to Ireland, either for educa- 
tion, improvement^ or for an opportunity of liv- 
iifg up to tiie strict ascetic discipline, were main- 
tained, taught, and furnished with books, wi^- 
out fee or reward. Sevei*al illustrious persons re- 
ceived tkei^ education there. Among the other 
^rirtues which the establishment oi Christianity 
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fostered and extended among the Irish, th& gene- 
rous spirit of hospitality, for which from the ear- 
liest periods they were characterized, was pecu- 
liarly enforced* ^'. The most holy men of hea- 
ven," say the Irish laws, " were remarkable for 
Jiospitality ; and the Gospel commands us to re- 
ceive the sojourner, to entertain him, and to re- 
lieve his wants." 

We have thus seen that the Irish were a peo> 
pie endowed wiUi great powers of body and xnind, 
lovers of the arts and sciences, and enthusiastic 
encounters of talent, attached to religion and 
its ministers, and, in a word, supereminently 
gifted by nature with all those active principles of 
public virtue, which, if pn^rly directed, ensure 
the attainment of natioiud happiness, prosperity, 
and importance. But unhappily it has ever been 
the bane of Ireland to be distracted with civil dis- 
cord. 

The latter part of the Irish history, immedi- 
ately preceding the invasion of the kingdom by 
the English, presents one continued scene of in- 
testine dissension, turbulence, and fection. They 
experienced during several centuries the misera- 
ble effects resulting from their want of union 
among themselves, in the success of the repeated 
formidable invasions of their island by the Danes, 
Norwegians, and other Scandinavian adventureRS 
who roved about in search of settlements. Ire- 
land became to these piratical hordes a most in- 
viting object, as the country was fertile, and the 
inhabitants by their intestine divisions rendered 
feeble defenders of their soil. Such was the sit^ 
uatjon of Ireland, with little variation of feature 
in its history, during a period of neariy four 
hundred years. About the year of Christ 1 16« 
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Soderic O'Connor, of undoubted MUeaan stock, 
was raised to the monarchy with the general 
consent of the nalioh. His prospect of a happy 
reign was soon clouded by the revolt of several 
petty Hings and princes who had sworn allegiance 
to hinu Scarcely had he reduced them to obc- 
^ence^ when he was called upon by O'Rourke, 
king of Breffny, to assist him in avenging him- 
self of Dermod, king of Leinster, by whom he 
had been grossly injured. While O'Rourke was 
absent on a pilgrimage, his wife, who had long 
conceived a criminal passion for the king of 
Leinster, eloped with him, and lived in public 
adultery. There could not have existed a great- 
er excitement to revenge in the breast of an Irish 
prince, whose spotless purity of^ blood was their 
l^ighest glory. O'Rourke succeeded in rousing 
the monarch to avenge his cause, and immedi- 
ately led a powerful force to his assistance* The 
whole kin^om took fire at the perfidy and ini- 
quity of Dermod, who looked in vain for sup- 
port from, his own subjects. He was hated for 
his tyranny, and the chieftains of Leinster not 
only refused to enUst under his banner in such a 
cause, but openly renounced their allegiance* 
Dermod, thus deserted by his subjects, was in- 
flamed with n^ at the disappointment, and re- 
solved to sacrifice every thing to the gratification 
of his pers<»ial revenge* Unable to meet the 
appro^hing storm, he took shipping secredy) 
and repaired to Henry XL of England, who was 
then in France, to solicit his protection and aid 
in accomplishing lus revengeful intentions* 

Dermod made a most humiliating address, and 
canting hypocritical representatioli of his suffer- 
ings, to Henry, whoni he found in Aquitaine^. 
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proouung that, '^ through bis powerful intetpoi-] 
BitioD he should recover his lost dominions, he ] 
would hold them in vassal^ige of Henry and hi^ : 
successors for ever. Such sm offer accorded 
well with the ambitious views of the British 
monarch ; hut his situation at that time, prevent- 
ed him from engaging personally in the cause <^ 
the guilty fugitive. He however encouragped him 
by promises of vigorous support, and gave him 
letters of credit and service to such of his sub- 
jects as might be wiUing to assist him in the re«- 
covery of his dominions. With these creden- 
tials Dermod repaired to Bristol, which was in 
those days the chief port of commimication be- 
tween England and Ireland. 
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Front the Irwasion qf Ireland under Henry IL to 
the Reign of Henry VUL of England* 

/ I ^HAT Henry had conceived the design of in- 
•*- vading Ireland previously to the degrading 
application of Dermod, is unquestionable* A very 
superficial knowledge of the state of Ireland at 
that period was sufficient to excite the ambition of 
a powerful and popular sovereign, in those days 
when it was deemed reproachful to a prince to be 
unemployed in some scheme of gallant enterprise. 
A pretence alone was wanting to give some co* 
lour of justice to the design ; and the courtiers of 
Henry were fertile in their invention of imaginary 
claims to the throne, which they asserted the kings 
of England possessed by inheritance from the time 
of Arthur, and even earlier* But the sagacity of 
Henry, or the suggestion of an interested eccle- 
siastic, soon supplied the necessar)' pretence for a 
free indulgence of his ambition* The papal 
power was at this epoch gradually advancing to a 
fon|iK|IIAe height, and extending its influence even 
(}Ap ffie extremity of the British islands. Iraagina- 
vVon can scarcely invent a pretext why the bishop 
^Ju Rome should exceed the line of his spiritual 
power by the formal assumption of temporal au« 
thority over independent states* Such, however, 
has been the magnitude of the power exercised by 
the popes, that we are not more astonished at the 
arrogance and impiety of their decrees, than at the 
abject and humiliating submission of emperors, 
Vol* XXI* X 
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kings, and people, to their assumed supremacy in 
the temporal concerns of the world. The reign- 
ing pope cotemporary with Henry was Adrian IV. 
He was an Englishman, and therefore more blam- 
able in prostituting his spiritual authority to the 
wicked purpose of assisting the ambition of h/s 
own sovereign. In resorting to the power of the 
pope on this occasion, Henry chose for his agent 
John Salisbui7, his chaplain, who acted with all 
the zeal and diligence of a dependent looking for- 
wahi to the favours of his employer. He repne- 
ftented to Adrian that the inhabitants of Ireland 
were sunk into the most wretched and abject state 
of coniiption in morals and in religion ; that Hen- 
ry, zealous for the honour and enlargement of 
God's kingdom, had conceived the pious design of 
erecting it in that unhappy country, and as ready 
to devote himself and all his powers to this merit- 
orious service ; imploring the benediction of the 
pontiff, and requesting his permission and authority 
to enter Ii*eland to reduce the disobedient and cor- 
rupt, to eradicate all sin and wickedness, to in- 
struct the ignorant, . and spread the blessed influ- 
ence of the Gospel in its purity and perfection ; 
promising at the ^ame time to pay a yearly tribute 
to St. Peter from the land thus to be reduced to 
his obedience, and that of the holy see. It is not 
possible in the present enlightened times to reflect 
seriously upon such a tissue of profane hypocrisy 
without the utmost horror. Henry did not foresee 
all the effects of such an application to the pope ; 
while the more sagacious and politic Adrian 
secretly exulted in a measure which so unequivo- 
cally recognised his authority, and favoured his 
impious and enormous claims. A correspondence 
had been opened between the Irish ecclesiastics 
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and the church of Rome about four years before 
the accession of Henry to the English throne, and 
the pre-eminence of Rome was formally acknow- 
ledged. Adrian, therefore, eagerly embraced this 
opponunity of extending the pai>al dominion, in 
Ireland, as well as conciliating the friendship of 
Henry ; and a bull was«framed immediately, fully 
conformable to the wishes and purposes of that 
king* This bull, which remains a striking me- 
morial of the pro&igacy and impiety of papal usur- 
pation, contains, among other blasphemous in« 
fttructions, the following : — '* We, therefore, with 
that grace and acceptance suited to your pious and 
laudable design, and favourably assenting to your 
petition, do hold it good and acceptable, that ibr 
extending the borders of the church, restraining 
the progress of vice, for the correction of man- 
ners, the planting of virtue, and the increase of 
religion, you enter this island, and execute therein 
whatever shall pertain to the honour of God and 
wel&reof the land ; and that the people of this 
land receive you honourably, and reverence you aa 
their lord : the rights of their churches sdll re- 
maining sacred and inviolable, and saving to St» 
Peter the annual pensicHi of one penny from every 
house." This bull was presented to Henry with a 
ring, the token of his investiture as rightful so- 
vereign of Ireland* 

At the period, however, when this bull was 
dated, Henry was engs^ed in repressing the insur- 
rection of his brother GeofFry, and in supporting 
his own claims to Anjou* He^had also a sufficient 
employment for his abilities m regulating his own 
affairs in England. The unsettled state of Wales, 
and the long and painful contest which Heniy 
maintained agsunst Thomas Becket and the church. 
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were additional tnotires 't<f induce the ambitloii^ 
monarch to suspend the estecution of his designs 
against Ireland ; which would probably never have 
been put in execution, had not accident, or rather 
the factions and competition of an unorganised 
people, opened a way for the English arms to pene- 
trate into and subdue their distracted country* 
Henry, though uivested with papal authority fer 
the purposej would- perhaps never have invaded 
Ireland, had not the intestine broils of the IriA 
princes, or kings, as they were termed, severed 
those resources which ought to have been united 
ft>r defence, and driven Dermod to invite that ii*- 
terference of a foreign power, which ever is and 
must be fatal to the liberties and independence at 
a nation. Such was the situation of Ireland, and 
such was the position of Henry, when Derm6d 
proffered at the feet of the English mcmarch to 
hold his dominions in vassalage of him, and ac-» 
knowledge him hisj liege lord, if by his means he 
should himself be reinstated in them. This flat- 
tering petition awakened the slumbering ho^tes oi 
Henry, and revived the flattering ideas which he 
had formerly conceived, of conquering Ireland* 
His own immediate aflkirs were, however, stiJI 
much perplexed. Becket had then recently afford- 
ed him a further proof of his violence and obsti- 
nacy, while the insurrection of his subjects in the 
provinces of France, secretly fomented by Louis, 
engaged him incessantly in war and negociation. 
It was, therefore, his obvious policy to act as he 
did, and to receive the proffered allegiance of the 
Irish prince in a gracious manner, to give hrm 
every encouragement and assurance short of his 
personal appearance in his cause, and to grant him 
those letters of license and credence to his subjects 
in England, who might be willing to adventui*e on 
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jmk expedition against Ireland undet the banners of 
Idng £>erinod. The fugitive prince, highly elated 
hy his reception, repyaired from Aquitaine to £n^- 
jandy and upon his arrival at Bristol made public 
ithe letters of Henry, repeated his piteous story, 
«ad lavished promises upon ail who would aid the 
fneckd and vassal of their sovereign. The cause or 
the character of Dermod must, doubtless, have 
obt£uned a bad report in England ; or such was the 
spint of enterprise and adventure in these days, 
the days of the crusades, that but for such a rea- 
son, it may» be presumed, multitudes would have 
flocked to his standard ; whereas not one individual 
was found to listen to his flattering promises, or to 
^ake arms in his cause. 

A month elapsed without any prospect of obtain- 
ing suc€:ours, and Dermod began to abandon all 
hopes of restoration, when he was persuaded to 
address himself to Richard earl of Pembroke, sur- 
liamed Strongbow on account of his skill in ar- 
chery* Richard was distinguished by his military 
genius as much as by his station and alliances: he 
was attended by a powerful train of followers, 
whose affection he had gained by his courtesy and 
generosity ; but being estranged from the royal 
favour, and retired and unemployed, his fortune 
dissipated, his distresses urgent, and his prospects 
gloomy, he was pointed out to Dermod as likely to 
comply with his overtures, and the Irish prince 
accordingly pressed him with the most urgent so- 
licitations. He even engaged to give him his 
daughter Eva in marriage, and to make him heic 
to his kingdom, though sensible that by the ancient, 
customs of his country he had no power to nomin- 
ate his heirs. Richard was overcome by these 
seducing of&rs, and agreed to assist Dermod with 
X2 
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a considerable force in the ensuing spriog, pro^ 
iddedhe could obtsdn the long's particular license 
and approbation. 

Elevated by the success of this negociatkiB^ 
Dermod conceived that he had already most cf» 
Actually provided for his restoration, and proceed^ 
cd to St. David's in South Wales, intending to re- 
turn privately to Ireland. In Wales he added to 
his adherents Robert Fitz-Stephen, an active, brave^ 
and skilful soldier, who covenanted to engagCy 
with all his followers, in the service of Dermoid 
who, on his part, promised to cede to Fitz-Stephea 
and Maunce Fitzgerald the entire dominion of the 
town of Weitford, with a large adjoining territory, 
as soon as he should be reinstated in his rights* 
Such was the origin of an invasion which in the 
event proved of so great importance. A criminal 
and despised fugitive, driven from his province by 
faction and revenge, obtsuned in this manner the 
assistance of a few adventurers in Wales, whom 
youthfttl valour, or their ruined fortune, led to 
seek for advantageous settlements in Ireland. In 
the mean time Dermod embarked in disguise for 
Ireland, where he landed in safety, and, passing 
through the quarters of his enemies, spent the 
winter in the monastery at Ferns which he him* 
self had founded. Here he occupied himself in 
preparations for the intended invasion in the ensu* 
ing spring, when the promised succours were to 
be sent from England. They did arrive, and, 
after various turns of fortune Dermod was rein- 
stated in his ancient rights. 

The British forces employed in this expedition 
have been variously stated ; but the largest number 
named is three thousand, including the adherents 
of Dermod, who joined them after their landing. 
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Thas force has been rqnesented bf soioe writers in 
iUGh formidable colours^ as if notlung in Ireland 
could stand agadnst it ; but experience has soffi* 
oently e^nced the incalculable advantages of dis- 
cipline over streng^th and valour. The Irish natioa 
did not in fact oppose this invasion ; but separate 
sqpts or ^niilies made each a separate resistance^ 
Mid their divided efiwts wcare of course of no 
avail* It is also well authenticated that several 
chiefs sent - over deputies to invite Henry to Ire- 
land : the men of Wexford, O'Bryan oE Thomond, 
amd all the inferior chie& of Munster, vied with 
each other in the alacrity of their submission. Hen* 
ry, jealous of the successful progress of his own 
Hib^eets, sent orders to recall all the English, and 
made preparations to attack Ireland in person. He 
at length landed in that island at the head 
of five hundred knights besides other sol- ^^j^' 
diers ; but so dispirited were the Irish, that 
mbisprogress he had nothing more to do than to 
receive the homage of his new subjects. He left 
most of the native princes in possession of their 
I territories ; invested the earl of Pembroke with the 
i go^emmei^t oi Ireland^ and returned in triumph 
to England. Yet notwithstanding the apparent 
j S)^mis^on which the English monarch had re- 
' cdved in all parts of Ireland, he had not by his ex- 
pedition won one heart to his interest, or added 
I one true and loyal subject to the number of those 
^hom he found there on his landing. 

The Irish chieftains waited only for a favourable 
opportunity of openly disavowing their submission ; 
»nd when the earl of Pembroke retired into Ferns 
*o solemnize the marriage of his daughter, they 
threw off all show of allegiance to Henry, and 
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boklif denounced vengeance against the invaiieri; 
The English army had been entrusted to Hervcy 
of Mountmorres, and Raymond le Gros was ap- 
pointed second in command. The mutual jea* 
lousies of these two leaders prevented any efifeo 
tual opposition to a powerful confederacy which 
was formed against Henry by the Irish chiefs ; and 
their nusconduct ii;|ight have proved fsital to the 
English interest, had not Henry provided a remedy 
for the threatened evil. He summoned the earl of 
Pembroke to attend him at Rouen, and communi- 
cated to him his intention of committing the affairs 
of Ireland to his sole direction ; and to reward his 
services, and stimulate his zeal, he granted to him 
the town of Wexford, with a fort erected at Wick- 
low. The earl, upon his return to Dublin, was 
received with the respect due to his royal commis- 
sion. But as, agreeably to the king's orders, consi- 
derable detachments of the English forces were 
immediately sent to England, the earl soon per- 
ceived that his army was too much weakened to 
support his authority, and suffered the further 
mortification of hearing the loudest remonstrances 
against his uncle Mountmorres. The soldiers at 
the same time appeared before him in a body, and 
demanded that Raymond le Gros should be their 
leader. The earl was compelled to yield; and 
Raymond led the soldiers to a predatory excursion, 
in which they were gratified by the acqui^tion of 
considerable spoil, obtained by means which 
btx>ught the detestation of the Irish upon their in- 
vaders. 

Raymond was in consequence more popular 
with the army than before ; and he thought so 
highly of himself, that he demanded in marriage 
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Badilia the sister of the earl of Pembroke — a de- 
mand which though the carl rejected with coldness 
in th« first instance, he was compelled by the sub* 
secjuent n^fortunes of his forces to accede to« 
Ray^mond immediately upon the earl's refusal had 
mthdrawn into Wales ; and thither at length the 
carl was compelled to send to him, to entreat his 
return, promising to accede to his former demand. 
Fls^tered by this invitation, Raymond immediate'^ 
ly prepared to return to Waterford, where his ar* 
rival was extremely critical. The townsmen had 
premeditated a general massacre of the English^ 
Which was only prevented by the appearance of 
Rayniond's fleet in the harbour at the very mo- 
ment of its intended execution. The marriage of 
Raymond and Basilia took place at Wexford ; and 
in the midst of the nuptial ceremonies intelligence 
arrived that Roderic, at the head of a numerous 
Body of troops, had suddenly passed the ShaiAnon, 
entered thetterritory of Meath,' expelled^e Eng« 
fish colonists, laid waste their settlements, and 
destroyed their neidy erected fortresses. Th€ 
Occasion was too |)ressing for delay : he therefore 
instantly led his troops to Dublin to meet the in- 
surgents ; but the Irish chieftains were contented 
with the devastation committed in Meath, and 
were by no means inclined to continue hostilities. 
The success which attended the expedition of 
Raymond was sufficient to convince Roderic of 
the fickleness and perfidy of his subordinate chief- 
tains, and determined him to save his own province, 
at least, by submission to the English monarch. 
' The alfeirs of Henry had by this time assumed 
a prosperous appearance, and he was forming 
schemes for the improvement of his kingdom, 
.when he was attetided at Windsor by three depu* 
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tics from Roderic The terms which the IHsfa 
monarch ofFered to the English, consisted in hi» 
consent to do homage and pay tribute to Henry ; 
on which condition he was allowed to hold the 
kingdom of Connaught, as well as his other lands 
and sovereignties, in as full manner as he enjoyed 
them before the invasion of the English. 

As it is not our intention to enter into a detail 
of the events which took place during the reigjn of 
Henry, it will be sufficient to observe that thia 
submission of Roderic, as well as the ready sub- 
missions of so many Irish kings and chieftains, 
is to be attributed in great measure to the secret 
machinations of the clergy, in consequence of the 
bull of Adrian, who might wish by any means to 
prevent a rupture with the see of Rome* 

Henry, having succeeded so £ir beyond his ex- 
pectations, ingratiated himself with the chiefs who 
had submitted to him, not only by promises of 
protection jand aggrandizement, but by magnifi- 
cent presents. Had he in fact £uthfully complied 
with what he very judiciously engaged to perform^ 
and had secured to this peoplt the ix>nstitution 
and laws of England, which he made them swear 
to uphold, no revolution could have been more for- 
tunate for the nation, none more glorious to the 
monarch. But unhappily, in lieu of fulfilling his 
promises to the chieftains, he dispossessed them 
of their honours and territories, and divided them 
with arbitrary prodigality among his Norman ad- 
venturers, whom he raised to the state of feudato^ 
ry princes. 

Notwithstanding the nominal or pretended con- 
quest of Ireland by Henry, and the grant and con- 
firmation thereof by popes Adrian and Alexander, 
the fact is, that the English power and authority 
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during his reign, and four hundred years follow- 
ing, were confined to acertain district, afterwards 
dalled the Pale. This comprised the counties of 
I3ublin, Kildare, Meath, and Uriel, with the cities 
of Watcrfoixi, Cork, and Limerick, and the lands 
immediately surrounding them. Over the other 
parts of the kingdom which were without the 
Pale, neither Henry II., nor any of his successors 
until James I., either had, or even pretended to 
claim, more than a naked sovereignty, marked by 
nothing else than a formal homage, an inconsi- 
derable tribute, and an empty title. Accordingly 
the English adventurers governed their district by 
their own model ; the native chiefs, though ruling 
over by far the greatest part of Ireland, acted in* 
dependently of the English government ; made 
war and peace, entered into leagues and treaties, 
not only amongst each other, but with foreign 
powers ; and governed according to their own 
laws, customs, and constitution. It was the ill- 
£ited policy of the English government of that 
day, not only not to coalesce and unite with the na- 
tive Irish, but to use all possible means of foment- 
ing and perpetuating dissension, animosity, and 
hatred between the two nations. This blind infa- 
tuation of the English government in their con- 
duct towards Ireland is wholly unaccountable. 
Without passing in review the successive scenes of 
dissension, insurrection, perfidy, oppression, mas- 
sacre, distress, and calamity, which blackened the 
reigns of all the English monarchs from the invasion 
to the reformation, certain it is that this long space 
of nearly four hundred years (except in the mo- 
ments of impotency produced by excessive violence 
on each side, and the delusive hours of actual per- 
fidy, or meditated treachery) was one continued 
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scene of discord, war&re, and wretchocbiess. 
Every appearance of advantage was alternately 
taken by the English and the Irish to extend or to 
contract the Pale : and though success was vari- 
ous, ravage, desolation, and famine, invariably 
marked the progress of the conq\ieror. The 
most trifling differences and frivolous pretexts 
were greedily seized by the factious and irascible 
chieftains, whose passions more than interests 
kept their septs in continual war with each other. 
Proud of independence, inflated with self<:oDse- 
quence, they seldom agreed with their neighbours, 
and never coalesced but through weakness for pro- 
tection, or through resentment to execute venge- 
ance upon their enemy* Private discord equally 
distracted tlie English cantonments, or districts, as 
it did the old Irish septs. Every report, appear- 
ance, or even suspicion of dissension, weakness, vor 
disorder within the Pale^ was the signal for the 
septs to fly to arms, and harass the English, of 
whom their hatred was truly implacable* Every 
defeat of the English was followed up by an in- 
undation of more formidable forces : the submis- 
sion of the Irish was often abject, always precari- 
ous and occasional : it never lasted longer than the 
English forces commanded a decided superiority. 
Famine, pestilence, and wars, frequently brought 
this wretched people to the necessity of feeding on 
gi*ass, leaves, and the flesh of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Such were the unceasing calamities to 
' which that unfortunate country was doomed, dur- 
ing the reign of sixteen English monarchs, who 
held the sceptre from the invasion under Henry XL 
to the reformation under Henry VIII. Thus Eng- 
land, which by uniting with Ireland at the period 
of the invasion would ha^'e acquired incalculable 
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HiflnartAgeS) "m^ in &et a suflerer by the aooesiioii 
of a countiy which ^ept bet* for the space (^four 
ki»dred yeairs in conqtant idarm, expense, and 
i|rar&re* The statutes for the gotcaminent of Ire- 
Jand during liua period breathe nothing but ran- 
<x>rQUs persectttUm, treating the Irish as aliens, 
and enemies to the EngSsh, ^^en putting a price 
ttpon their heads at the mere private surmise, sus* 
picion, or personal resentment of any E^ngtishman. 
The history therefore of these intervening reigns 
indudes nothing more than a change of tyi*annical 
governors, and a series of aggravations on the part 
of the conquerors, and resistance and revenge on 
that of the subdued. Among all the instances of 
oppression on the one hand, and of calamity on 
the other, perhaps the most &tal, and certainly the 
most to be lamented, was the system of coygnc 
and Urvery^ which consisted, to use the words of a 
celebrated writer on Ireland,* " in taking oiman*8 
meatr^ horsc-meate^ and money^ of all the inhabit- 
ants of the country at the will and pleasure of the 
soldier, who, as the phrase of Scripture is, did eat 
up. the people oi it v}ere dready for they had no other 
entertainment."—" This extortion oicoygne and &*- 
very" says the same writer, " did produce two 
notorious effects. First it made the land waste ; 
next it made the people ydle. For when the 
husbandman had laboured all the yeare, the sol- 
dier in one night did consume the fniites of all his 
labour. In the time of king Edward IL Mau- 
rice Fitz-Thomas of Desmond began that wicked 
extortion of coygne and livery andpay ; that is, he 
and his army tpok horse-meate, and man's meate, 
and money, without any ticket, or any other satis- 

♦ Dav. Disc. 174, &c. 
Vol. XXI. Y 
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&ctkm« And this was after that the general &ult 
of the commanders in this lande«" 

Such was the unvarjring system of ElngHsh po- 
licy with respect to Ireland, during the penod 
above named ; a system which doomed that un- 
happy country to a series of calamities, naturally 
arising out of the internal divisions which distract- 
ed it, and the harsh oppressions by which itwas 
unceasingly irritated. 
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CHAPTER lU. 

Pr<m the Refbmuuion of ReSgktn under Hetfrj 
VIII. to the Death of Queen Miry. 

/V T the period of the reformation of religion \q 
■^^- Kngland, a new/ scene disclosed itself in Ire- 
land. The twentieth year of the reign of Henry 
VIII* is properly termed the first year oi 
the reformation, and from this epoch are to ^ ' g" 
V)e reckoned the . many active and passive 
(Usasters which fell upon Ireland, whether they 
really arose out of the change of religion, or were 
ignorantly or maliciously aUributed to such 
change* A variety of causes however combined 
to render the English monarch at this time hateful 
rather than gracious to the Irish nation. The earl 
of Kildare was at this epoch confirmed in the 
lieutenancy beyond the power of opposition; In- 
stead of the state and dignity of a vicegerent, h« 
affected the rude grandeur of an Irish chieftain^ 
and stood at the head of a wild and rapacious mul- 
titude of followers, to the annoyance of those 
whom he was appointed to protect. The lords of 
the old Irish race, who had always been the most 
unfriendly to the Enghsh government, were re- 
ceived as his kinsmen and associates. Two of his 
daughters were given in marriage to O'Connor of 
OTally, and O'Carrole, two powerful chieftains. 
The laws which prohibited such connections were 
treated with scqm, and the administration of go- 
vernment was simply considered by Kildare as an 
instrument of establishing his own personal au- 
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thority and power. This powerful lord, who hstd 
held the government of Ireland much longer than 
any of his predecessors^ expenenced in cardinal 
Wolsey a formidable and determined enemy* 
The inkuence of this< haughty priest over the Bund 
of his royal master occasioned hiin« to order tbc 
carl of Kildare to repair to England without delay, 
and to commit the government of Ireland during 
his abs^ice, to some person for whom he wat% to be 
responsible* Unfortunately the earl entrusted this 
important commission to bis son lor^ ThoMoas 
Fitzgerald, an impetuous youth- of twenty years 
old, but who fronv his affabiiitf and accoaspli^i- 
mentswas eminently quati&edto g»a tl» a&to 
tions of the people. It was known in hclaBd that 
soon aifer Ms lail^ng in England, Kildare waM 
committed to tlie^ Tower ;- and fa^ reports weeo 
Bpc&d, that he had been beheaded. No sooner 
(M these numours reach his son, than^ be muamxif 
declar^ci himself in cypea rebellion; and was. sup* 
ported by nnmerotts nsalcontients ttmonfst tim 
GerildinesT whom KiMare had pretrioudy sopplied 
with arms and ammunition. After various mis- 
fortunes and defeats occasionedby the inexperience 
and temerity of lord Thomas, the rebellion was 
suppressed under the administration of sir William 
Skeffington ; and O'Neal and O'Carrok, two chie£i 
who had joined in it, made^ their submission to the 
king. Lord Thomas also'^had been promised a 
pardon on condition oi his personal submission ; 
and he in consequence went over to England for 
that purpose in perfect confidence. He was trea- 
cherously arrested on his way to Windsor, com- 
mitted to the Tower, and there executed as a 
rebel and a traitor* Henry was not however satis- 
fied with a single victim j but, considering he 
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suppression of the late rebellion as a new conquest 
of Ireland, conceived that he had a right to seize 
at once on all the estates of that kingdom, spiritual 
and temporal ; and above all breathed the most 
furious revenge against the whole lineage of Kil- 
dare* Liord Gray, the new lord deputy, who suc- 
ceeded Skeffington, received orders from Henry to 
seize the five uncles of lord Thomas Fitzgerald) 
and send them prisoners to London. Of these, 
three were known to have totally disapproved and 
opposed the insurrection of their nephew, and the 
whole number had reason to expect pardon from 
the treaty made with the rebels. Their confi- 
dence proved their snare. They accepted the in- 
vitation of lord Gray to a banquet ; they were 
feasted with all the appearance of amity ; after 
which they were all made prisoners, sent to Lon- 
don, and executed with thdr nephew. The ven- 
geance of king Henry even pursued a younger 
branch of the &mily, Gerald, a youth about twelve 
years old, the brother of lond Thomas. Happily 
this guiltless and helpless infant was preserved by 
the vigilance of his- guardian, who secretly con- 
veyed him out of the kingdom, and at length safely 
committed him to the protection of cardinal Pole^ 
then in Italy, who, in defiance of his declared ene- 
my king Henry, received the young lord as his 
kinsman, educated him suitably to his birth, and 
by his favour and support preserved him to regaia 
the honours of the fiimily of Kildare. 

This tyrannical and treacherous conduct of king 
Henry towards one of the first families in Ireland, 
is conclusive evidence how ill-suited he was to ob- 
tsan the affection of the Irish, either within or with- 
out the Pale, in the important work of the refor* 
Y2 
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mation of the church, which be flow determined 
m Ireland. 

In the mean time a party was formed of the 
most powerful servants of rtie crown, who were 
the arowed enemies of Kildare ; at the head ei 
Which was Allan, archbishop of DubHrn Tht9 
man, who was the cneature of Wdsey, retained aB 
the enmity of his deceased master against the Ge> 
raldines. This party at length obtained a resolu* 
tion of the majoiity of the lords of the council to 
send the master of the roth in their^ name to tlw 
king, to lay before him the state of the country, 
and to implore his royal interference in their be- 
half. The master of the rolls opened hts connmis- 
sion by representing to the king the confined ex- 
tent of the English laws, manners, language, and 
customs, it being reduced at that time to the smafl 
compass of twenty miles j the melancholy consc* 
quence of those illegal exactions and oppressions 
by which the English tenantry had been drireil 
from their settlements ; the' grievous tribute which 
the remains of these loyal subjects were obi^ed 
to pay to the Irish lords for a precarious proteo 
tion ; the enotmous jutisdictiofas granted to the 
lords of the English race, that favoured their op«- 
pression and stopped the course of justice ; the 
rabble of disaffected Irish settled purposely on their 
land, whom they oppressed with impunity, and 
whom they found their readiest instruments for 
oppressing others ; the negligence of the king's 
officers in keeping the records ; their unskilful 
conduct in the exchequer ; but above all the alie^ 
nation of the crown lands, which reduced the re* 
venue to a state of dangerous insufficiency, and 
left the realm without succour or itsource* Many 
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1^ the ^bliG ^sQv^rstli«y cMcadbed lo « too te* 
qneot change of gcrremors^ ; entreating the king^ 
bightii^s, that for the foture he irould be gra^ 
dofualy pleased m eMrodt the charge ofhia Irish go* 
Temnrtecit to some loyal stil||ect sent over from his 
realm of England, whose sole ebgsct should be tiic 
ketioiir £^ad int<erest of the crown tUM^ontiected 
With Pris^ fection^ and uninftuenced hy pwdal 
&vour or a'vef^n* 

Henary, though toipetuou^^ and the ski^ of paa>^ 
aaon, did not want peneti^ofi to pensive the fee* 
hleness of his power ov^ the Irish» who in their 
present situation* were rather Co be soothed by pc^ 
Mcy thsoi compelled by &>rce into the adopti<m of 
Ids noeasnres. 

' In consequence of this policy Gcoirge Brown^ 
t^ho had been pre-eniinently conspicuous in preach<- 
nig up the reformation in Lcmdon, was appointed 
to succeed Allan in the archiepiscopal see of Dub- 
lin. He was accordingly sent over, with other com- 
missioners specielly instructed and appointed, to 
confer wkh the clergy and nobility, in order to pro- 
cure a general acknowledgment of the king's spiri* 
tual supremacy. Nosooner had the commissioners 
explained their instructions, than Cromer, arch- 
bffihop of Armagh, an- Englishman by birth, openly 
declared against the attempt asimpious. He sum*- 
ixioned the suffragans and clergy of his province ; 
he reminded them that their cojuntry had been 
csdled in the earliest ages the Holy Island ; which, 
he said, was a convincing proof that it was tlve 
peculiar property of the holy see, from which the 
kings of England derived their lordship* He 
further enjoined them to resist all innovation, as 
they tendered their everlasting felicity ; and pro- 
nounced a tremendous curse against all those who 
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should sacrilegkmsly acknowledge the king's su- 
premacy. In the mean time he dispatched tMro 
emissaries to Rome to represent the danger of the 
churchy and to entreat the interposition of tlie 
pope in defence of what he called his rights and 
interests in Ireland* 

Archbishop Brown^ on the other handy labourecf 
in support of his commission ; but he was treated 
not only with disdain but outrage^ and his life 
was exposed to continual danger. At length, in 
conformity to his advice, it was resolved by the 
English government that a pariiament should be 
summoned in Ireland, which, like that of £ng^- 
land, might by law enforce a general acknowledge- 
ment of the ldng*s supremacy, so as to terrify the' 
refractory, and to silence their oppodtion. A, par- 
liament was accordingly convened at Dublin on 

th6 first of May 1536, Though thispaiiia- 
jV^ * ment was merely a provincial assembly of 

the Pale, and so successfully did Henry 
exert every device of art and power, that he was 
by this parliament declared supreme head on earth 
of the church of Ireland ; the pope's power over 
spiritual causes was annulled ; the English law 
against slandering the king on account of these in- 
novations was enacted and confirmed in Ireland ; 
together with the provision made in England for 
payment of first-fruits to the king ; and not only 
of the first-fruits of bishoprics, and other secular 
promotions in the church of Ireland, but by an- 
other <ict he was invested with those of abbeys, 
priories, colleges, and hospitals. By a further act 
the authority of the bishop of Rome was more so- 
lemnly renounced, and the maintenance of it in 
Ireland made subject to a firanutmre. Every per- 
son who should refuse to take the oath of supre- 
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sn^y wa» decland^ as in Eagteid, g^iUy of higii 
tre38oii«^ Besides these acts move inittedlaitdy ref- 
lating to the reformation of the cburch of Irefandf 
the parMamem with the same servile ease adopted 
a variety of meaaiuses after tbe cxxBuplt of the 
En^sh legislature, respecting the lung's marri^ 
ages and divorces^ and the right of sQCcessiom 
Other acts were also passed, whicbhad for their 
object the intemai regulation of the Pak^ The 
aocienrt laws against mai^yuig and ibstering with 
tlie IrisH were revived in ail their severity ; and 
the use of the En^^k toguageand £n^sli man*- 
nersf wndL eusio^ts were strictly enforced through*- 
oat the Fal& The adoption of these measures,^ it 
- kas beei^ veeemly and judiciousfy obierved, was 
^ not to be reeenc^ed toairjr principle of soundpo^ 
Key ;. ifwaai a deelavation of perpeUii»l warynot oniy 
a^iinst the native Irish^ bi^ against every person 
ei English Uood who had settl^ beyond the UmitB 
of the Pale, and from motives of personal interest 
or conyenienee had formed connections with no/^ 
tlves, or adopted their kwrs and cnstoois : and it 
had the fiilie&ct which might ha»ve been expect- 
edv it- dt«^ closer ike confederacy it was meant to 
dissolve^ and implicated the ccdony of the Pale ilk 
ceaseless warfare and contention with each other, 
and with the inhabitantsof the adjacent districts*''* 
At tlus period of the Iri^ history the whole 
Irish nation, within and- without the Pale, was car 
tholic* The question, therefore, of^papal au^M>* 
rity threatened to divide those who had been most 
mated 'r s^nd whilst the king's subjects within the 
Pale who disi^^proved of the new measures were in 

*; speech of the Earl of Clare in the Irish House of 
.Lords, on the xoth of February iSoa 
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danger of being seduced from their allegianee, al 
the same time a new bond of union was iormf* 
ed among the old Irish chieftains* 

Nearly four centuries had elapsed since the io^ 
Tasion of the Irish by the English : this whole 
space of time had been a chequered scene of arro* 
gant expression or servile humiliation, intemperale 
conquest or calamitous de^t, rancorous perfidy 
or hostile outn^e. Fierce, cruel, and vindictive as 
the Irish were to each other, never till now (tid re^ 
Ugion alTord fuel to insurrection* Immoralttyv 
aloth, ignorance, perfidy, cruelty,and incontinence^ 
had been mutually recriminated on each other bf 
the Irish and the English : but both ];Ht>fessed the 
principles from which virtues the very oi^osite tm 
these vices should have sprung ; both agreed ift 
faith and communion upon spiritual pdnts ; and 
yet on temporal differences they fought, betrayedi 
and massacred each other* If, therefore, wh€» . 
there existed none but temporal motives to such 
hostilities, what was to be expected from the in* 
troduction of religious differences in addition to aU 
the former seeds of internal dissensions I 

Those who were disaffected before this altera* 
tion might now assume a new ground for their re- 
bellion ; and many who had been hitherto well in* 
clined to the Englisfi interests, now resisted it in t 
cause which on conscientious minds, must evei 
^ave an influence superior to all earthly con»dem* 
tions. 

Accordingly we find that O'Neal, O'Bryan, and 
several other Irish chieftains'of less repute, made 
the defence of their religion the cause or the pre^ 
text for ridng in arms against the English go- 
vernment. They failed however in the struggle» 
and submitted to Henry. 
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' Experience taught thelEnglish monarch that his 
tjbject of carrying the reformation in Ireland, and 
his power over the Irish, would be for more spee- 
^lyestaUished by conciliating their chiefs, than by 
any measures of severity which he had the means 
<rf adopting. He therefore held out every encou- 
tagetnent to the native chieftains to submit to his 
^vemment ; he bestowed titles, honours, and fo- 
loars upon several of the chief families, and indue* 
cd them to resort to his court ; for which purpose 
he granted to the new nobility houses and lands 
near Dublin, for their more convenient attendance 
on the lord lieutenant and the parliament. They, 
as well as many other of the principal chieftains, 
surrendered possessions into the king's hands, and 
accepted fresh grants of them from the crown of 
England, to be holden by military service. In this 
manner the reformation made considerable pro- 
gress among the great ; but it advanced more 
slowly, as it has ever since done, with the 
lower orders. It was about this time re- f'^' 
sidved in the Eng^sh cabinet to change the 
atyle of Lord of Ireland to that of King. For this 
purpose, St. Leger was commissioned to sum- 
mon a parliament in Ireland, by which it was en- 
acted, that forasmuch as the king and his progeni- 
tors ever rightfully enjoyed all authority royal by 
the name of Lords qflrdandj but for lack of the 
title of King were not duly obeyed, his highness 
and his heirs for ever should have the style and ho- 
nour of King of Ireland, and that it should be 
deemed high treason to impeach that title, or to 
oppose the royal authority. 

Before we conclude our account of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, under which such vast and im- 
portant changes were attempted in Ireland, we 
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cannot better vkw the einl stdle ^f ^Jbe tiatk»i Ift 
the close of his dafs ^an in ^e perapeotlvergiveii 
of it by «r John Davis.* " For ail this while the 
provinces of Connaught and Ulster, and a .good 
|>art of Leinster, were not reduced to^ire fftovmA 
And though Momi^r were afldently divided iiM 
counties, the people were so degenerate, as no 
justice of assise durst execute his codennisnon 
Among them* None of the ^sh lords or ^^lants 
were settled in their 'possessions by anie gniunte, 
or confirmation of the crowne, except the great 
earls bejRH^ named ; who, nptwithstan^n^, did 

S>vem their tenants and followers by the Irish or 
rehon law, so as.no |reas<Hi, jnu^her, rape or 
Iheft committed in those countries wa»inquifed of 
or punished by the law of England." 

In this state of affairs O'Neal, O'Donn^ 
O'Dogherty, and some other Irish clueftsans, ei- 
ther repenting of their too hasty submis^Qn, 'or 
weary of their dependence upon the English, pro- 
posed terms to the king of France, to become liis 
subjects, on conation of his sending over a suffi- 
cient force .to enable them to shake off the English 
yoke. Francis I., who was then on the throne of 
France, sent over an emlssaxy to Ireland to inquire 
into the probability of success in such an enterpnae, 
and, from the report which he received, was indue* 
ed to decline the proposal* On the otherihand, the 
Irish showed themselves ever ready to fight the 
battles of England; and Henry was attemled to the 
siege of Bologne by a considerable body of Irish 
infantry, who distinguished themaelires by tlieir 
activity and prowess ; and astonished the :enemy bj 
the agility with which they made incuisions into 

"ma^^ !> ' " I'— .—T" " ■ ^ I I I nm < y ■! ■ I. Ill pM 

* Disc page a-f 7. 
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their country for sererid leagues^ and the ferocity 
with which they attacked, seized, or destroyed all 
ibey met. 

By one act, towards the end of his reign, Henry 
Tendered hiaiself unpopular even with his own 
subjects of the Pale ; for as yet those beyond its 
limits could not be deemed such. To supply the 
deficiencies of his treasury, he ordered base money 
to be coined in Ireland; and stamping it with a no- 
minal value, he made it current, to the great 
injury of the people, especially the soldiers. 

The short reign of the pious young prince Ed- 
ward VL has been deemed by historians of too 
slight importance in the elucidation of Irish history 
to receive much notice* There is, however, one 
feature of it which strongly marks the &tal conse- 
quences of thwardng the dispositions, exciting the 
disaffections, and encroaching upon the native 
rights of tlie Irish people* Immediately upon the 
demise of Henry, O'Moore, 0*Byme, O'Connor, . 
and some other chieftains, showed themselves in 
arms, hoping to take advantage of the weakness 
of the English government during the infancy of 
the monarch* But they were subdued by sir An- 
thony Bellingham, who had been seasonably sent 
over with a reinforcement of four hundred foot and 
ftix hundred horse* Some time after, the earl of 
Desmond proving refractory and tui'bulent was 
s^jrprised in his house by the deputy, and carried 
pnsoner to Dublin. Sir Anthony Bellingham, in- 
stead of punishing him, so worked upon him by 
reason and mildness, that Desmond made sincere 
atonement for his crime, and was released upon 

giving sureties for his future good conduct : he 

continued a peaceable and loyal subject until his 

death. 
Vol. XXI. Z 
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The vindictive chancier «f Henry VIIL aad tke 
rigour of his goveniineat hfi4drtveD many of the 
Pale, as well as of the Irish race, to formal pro£e£h 
nons and dondesowaioiis^ which the Tery case and 
readiaess with which the jf were made prove to have 
been made wkhout due atteation and serious cob* 
vtciion* The authority of a minor king waa less 
esteemed or dreaded, and yet the requisitions now 
to be made were more exteoisive, and did greater 
violence to popular prejudices. The protectori 
Somerset, having successfi^y proceeded with the 
work of the refonn[iattQn in England, was resolved 
that the liturgy of the church of England should^ 
as well as other new ordinances concerning religt* 
on, be introduced into Ireland* These means were 
unexpectedly opposed with groat violence by Dow« 
dall of Armagh, the new primate, who owed his 
prc»QQotion to the young lungv The new liturgy 
was peribrmed for the first Ume on Easter Sunday 
J55K The bulk of the nation, however, stiU 
etead&stly adhered to their ancient faith, and U»e 
cause of i^ligion became the cause of the natioa. 
Tiie attemptSf therefore^ to force a people to rc^ 
nouiKre the &ith which they had received ftxMH Su 
Patrick, and to receive a new system of religion 
with an English ritual, naturally blended the oa* 
tional prejudices agmst English oppression, and 
co-operated in raising the msurrection of Tyrone, 
for liie suppression o{ which we must look to a 
later period of the Irish history. This nobletnan, 
notwithstanding the fulness of his late confes^a, 
and his acceptance of an English title, reined 
all his national predilections for the greatness and 
i-egal splendour of his&miiy^ He had oace pro- 
nounced a curse upon those of his posterity who 
should conform to the English manners, or asso- 
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tihte with the Stxoii race. Having been fine* 
gently vipbfakled with this cireumstance, and 
finding the Irish nation now more estranged than 
ever from the EngHsh government hj the recent 
attempt to force them out of their religi^xi, he 
chose this as the most favourable period to shake 
off his allegiance, and revert to die ancient conse- 
quence and independence of O'Neal. 

The unexpected death of Edward Vi., and the 
short reign of his sister Marf^gare a temporary re* 
s{>ite to the troubled state of Ireland, as ur at least 
asrit depended upon England. The queen im- 
mediately on her accession repealed all the protest- 
ant acts of her brother and her &tfaer, restored the 
ancient religion, and reinstated many of the depo»* 
cd ecclesiastics in their situations in the church. 

Bands of Scotch adventurers from their native 
islands had about this period become exceedingly 
numerous. These mercenaries had come ovet 
«pon the speculation of profiting by the internal 
4is9ensioDS of the Irish, and their' services were 
consequently to be obtained bythose ^o proffer- 
td them the most lucrative terms. Their num* 
bers became so considerable, and their outrages so 
alarming, that it was declared to be high treason to 
invite them into Ireland, or to entertain them, and 
felony to intermarry with them, without the li- 
ttxiBQ of the lord lieutenant. In this reign also the 
advantages gained by the earl of Sussex over the 
two most power^l septs of Leinster, the 
0*Moores atid the O'Connors, enabled the English 
to extend the Pale, by converting their territories 
oiLeix and Offaly intA two eocoities ; and they were 
by act of parliament vested in the crown, and con* 
"Terted into shire land. Leix was denominated the 
Queen's county, and its principal fort was styled 
Maryburgh ; and a similar compliment was paid to 
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her royal consort. Offaly was called King's ardour 
ty, and its fort 'PhUtpatamm ; which were the two 
%nx counties made since the twelfth year of the 
reign of king John. The earl of Sussex, having 
thus far extended the jurisdiction of the English* 
resolved to divide ail the rest of the Irish counties 
unreduced into several shires, for which purpose 
an act of parliament was. passed, and by this mea&m 
laid open a passage for the civil government into 
the unsubdued parts of the kingdom. 

So confident was the English government of the* 
tranquillity of Ireland during this reign, that the: 
queen ordered the army to 1^ reduced to five bim«- 
dred men; and to comply as far as wasdeenaed 
safe in Ireland with her majesty's wishes, the armjft- 
was actually reduced to six hundred foot, foim- 
hundred and sixty, horse, and a small number of 
light infiuitry. The turbulence, however, of the. 
Irish chiefs, and their incessant wai's with each, 
other, together with the refractoiy and lawiesft 
conduct of the Scotch adventurers, rendered it. 
necessary to increase the army with reinfi^ix^e-: 
ments from England. Although the Irish were m* 
general highly gratified by the restoration of the. 
catholic religion, yet they were not altogether satis- 
fied with the civil administration of tlie power of 
the crown within their kingdom* They were pai^ 
ticularly irritated at the power vested in the lord, 
lieutenant to dispose of the territories of L^kc and 
Cffidy in grants at the royal pleasure, in violence 
to the rights of those natives to whom these lands 
had bitheito belonged. Upon the whole, it has 
been remarked by one of the Irish annalists,, that 
notwithstanding the restoration of their ancient re<*. 
ligion to the Irish by queen Mary, her i^ign was 
marked by acts injurious to the indepei;idcnce of 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tke JRe^ of J&HzsAeth^ 



\VTHC:N EKzabetb ascended the throne o£ En^ 
^ ^ land she fbond the Iii&h nalMii more tranqail 
and more submiasive to the English govemm^iiCr 
than it had been ondcr anf of her predecessors* 
That princess, however, having determtned to e^* 
tilblssh the reformation, iinmediatel^ on heracoe^i^ 
aion assembled a parHament in Ireland, and in a 
session of a few weeks the whole system of Marf . 
was completely revevscd \ and the arbitrary and 
impolitic measures of Heniy were renewed with 
vigour. In conseqnenoe of the general cUscootent 
which fcrflowed these measnresof Eliaabcth^ the. 
vrhole kingdom was for several years convnlsedf 
either with the internal feuds and wars of the chief* 
tains with each other, or with the grand issnnco- 
^xm of O'Neal. As the events in the ea^ly part 
of this reign are not of sufficient importance to re» 
qoire particular detail, we shaB content oiirselvei^ 
^th cft)8erving^ that the acts of the Engiish goveni«^ 
ment unhappvly oomkmed tobe those c^ a cruet 
and impolitic conqueror towards a foe in their pow^^ 
e!t, rather than the magnantmoiis and philanthropic 
efforts of a civfHzed nation to obts^ the a£fection» 
(tf a sister kingdom, whose interests^ should have 
b^R regarded as essentially necessary to her own* 
Among other outrages s^ainat the peo{4e, Eh^ 
zabeth adopted the scheme of planting or re^peo^ 
pMng the province of Mt»8ter wkh an English co- 
lony, with a WW to exUrpato tlie aborigiAal owoecft 
Z3 
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of the soil) trai^pose the pfoperty, and alter tbe 
very face of the oountry* For tys purpose, let- 
ters were written to every oouaty io Englmidy 
holding out encouragements to adventurers m Ire^ 
land. Es^tes were ofifered in fte, at a small acre- 
able rent of three-pence^ and in some places two- 
pence, to commence at the end of three years, and 
one half only of these rents was to be demancfed 
for the three followtng. Seven years were to be 
allowed to comi^te the plantation* The under- 
taker for twelve hundred acres was to plioit eighty* 
MX ^imiliea on his estates ; those who engaged lor 
kss seignories were to provide in proportion. 
None of the native Irish were tg be admitted 
among their tenantry. Amcmg other advantages, 
they were assured that sufficient garrisons should 
be stationed on their frontiers, and conunissioners 
appointed to decide their cmitroversies* Sir Chris*- 
topher Hatton, sir Walter Raleigh, and otherst 
gentlemen of power and distinction, received 
grants of dilTerent portions of Irish territory under 
these regulations. Such being the situation of the 
Irish, any af&ctionate attachment to the queen was 
not to be expected from them : their foreed sub- 
nussion to her strong measures could be notinni; 

rs than an insidious suspension of hostilities tili 
feivourable moment for rising in arms shotrid 
present itself. The submission produced by feac 
is ever different from thje obedience and fidelity 
which spring out of affection and attachment. 

The spirit of insurrection showed itself on all 
possible occasions, and the Irish chieftains, espe- 
cmlly in the north, were almost constantly in arms 
against the English government; and 90 formidable 
did the power of the insurgents at length become^ 
that the queen condescended to appoint sir Robeft 
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Glider and ^ir Henry Wallop to conclude a 
peacewith the Irish. This treaty was very so- 
kmn, but it proditced nothing more than a truce 
for Bome months^ 

After the recommencement of hostilities 

the remainder of Elizabeth's reign was a '^' 

continued scene of the most disastrous war, 

&mine) and desolation. A general system of re* 

hellion to shake off the English government was 

now organized in Ireland. The most formidable. 

of the rebel chiefs was O'Neal, who disdaining 

the title of Tyrone, had assumed the rank and 

appellation of king of Ulster, and entered into a 

correspondence with Spain, from whence he re-* 

cetved a supply of arms and ammunition. The 

queen, sensible of the danger, appmnted her fa^ 

vourite the earl of Essex deputy of Ireland, with. 

^e command of twenty thousand foot and two 

thousand horse. During the violent contentions^ 

that ensued every enonnity was committed b^ 

both parties, at the recital of which the soul 

»ckens. For a series of years, particularly during - 

Ahe government of Essex, the arms of England 

were unsucxessful. At length the mutual system 

ef devastation became so general, that the produce 

of that feitile country no longer sufficed to support 

ita wretched inhabitants. The putrilied bodies of 

multitudes that foil daily, more by &mine than the 

sword, brought on a pestilence, which threatened 

to clear the land of its aboriginal race. The ad^ 

tantages in this rueful state of calamity were with. 

the English, who,- by commanding the coasts, 

were supplied with provisions and other means of 

subsistence from England. In thb extre- 

imty of distress Tyrone, whose adherents y^^' 

Were ^very day diminishing^made overtures 
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of an accofiimodation with a smcenty to wiiich hS^ 
therto he had been a stranger. The lord deputf 
Mountjoy, whohad succeeded Essex, {iresaed the 
absolute necessity of an amicable eonclusbn to the 
war: but the irritated mind of Elizabeth inteiposed 
insurmountable obstacles; and she positiTcIf' 
charged the deputy not to peceive Tyrone tipon 
any other conditions than an absolute submission 
to her mercy in all things except his Mfe ; and even 
this concession she afterwards retracted, in peerish 
opposition to the sentiments of her council The 
manner of proceeding with the Irish chief became 
the subject of debate in the English cabinet ; and 
the queen's resolutions appear to have fiuctnated 
greatly. In contradiction to her former orders, 
she directed Mountjoy to grant the earl a promise 
of Kfe : in a few days after she enlarged her com* 
mission, and dii'ected that he should be assured ^ 
of fife, liberty, and pardon. While the deputy 
was thus distracted he received alarmrog mtima« 
tions of the queen's sickness, which were soon 

• followed by private assurances of her de»lh- 
Aware that this intelligence. If once divulged, 
would prove dangerous, by the encouragement it 
would give to the rebels, he determined to put ao 
eTKl to delay, and to conclude a treaty with Tyrone 
by virtue of the queen's commission, wilhoot at* 
tending to any subsequent instructions. Sir WB- 

* Kam Godolphin was dispatched to the carl, to tt\* 
duce him instantly to repair to the lord deputy and 
accept the honourable terms which he then h«i 
power to grant, but which he pretended might be 
immediately revoked. The chiefhiin in his Ibr* 
mer pride would have considered such advances 
an indication of the weakness and apprehensitms 
of the government ; bm the once gpreat mi lor- 
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midable Tyrone waa now reduced to a state of real 
hiumliation, deserted by his followers, and in the 
truly piteous condition of &Uen greatness. He sel 
out immediately to attend the lord deputy at Mel- 
lifont; where falling on his knees he implored 
mercy, acknowledged his guilt, and renounced for 
ever the name of O'Neal, with all his former pre- 
tensions to independence, authority, and sove- 
reignty ; entresting to be admitted, through the 
bounty of his. sovereign,. to some part of hisinhe* 
ritance for an honourable subsistence. The depu* 
ty pardoned Jbim, and with some exceptions pro-. 
xiHse^d him the restoration of his lands and digni- 
ty. On these conditions the pacification was ra- 
tified* Tyrane accompanied the lord deputy to. 
Dublin ; whetie cm iiearing that Elizabeth was^ 
dead, he burst into tears. He pretended that his. 
emotion arose, from the affection which he enter-, 
taioed.for a princess who had treated him with 
such unmerited clemency* His passion may how- 
ever be more probably accounted for by the morti- 
fication which he must have felt at his precipitate. 
subi[aission, when perseverance for one hour would 
have, preserved his honour, maintained his repu- 
tation with his countrymen, and afforded a favour- 
able opportunity of Fenewjng the war, or of con- 
cluding it upon more honourable terms witli the 
new monarch* 

Thus closed the rebellion ;. but it was a melan- 
choly solace, that the reduction of Ireland to this, 
reluctant. state of submission through the. gloomy 
tracks of iainine, pestilence, and blood, cost Eng- 
land, no less a sum than 1,198,7171* ; which, con-, 
sidering the value of money at that period, is tru« 
ly enormous* 
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CHAPTER V, 

7%f Rdgn <f Jame9 /. 

JAMES \vM the first monarch who exteiuled die 
legislative as well as the juridical power of £ng- 
knd beyond the Pale. It was unquefttioiiabljr the 
interest of the ciown to have the whole kingdom 
in effective subjection to the law of EngUmd ; it 
was the interest also of Ireland to be no ledger 
sabjected to several chieftains, who were ince£r* 
santly at war with each other, or with the crowff 
«f £ngknd« Ireland was at this epoch so reduced 
by famine and by the sword, that she abandoi^d 
a^ thoughts of that liberty and independence whicb 
was only to be purchased by a continuance oT^ach 
calamities. England revolted at the idea of i«« 
taining the sovereignty of a kingdom by so profile 
a drain of bk)od and treasure, which her resource* 
were inadequate any kM)ger to supply. The &8f 
care of the new monarch, therefore, was to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Iria^h. Tyrone and RoderiO 
0*Donnel, who in the late rebellion had been ex« 
ceedingly active against the government, accom-^ 
panled Mount joy to the court of king Jamesy 
where thby were most graciously received : the 
Icmneri^as confirmed in all his lands and honeurSf 
and the latter was created earl of TyrconneU \% 
has been proved beyond a doubt, that James rather* 
encouraged" than discouhtenanoed the reports 
which were it|duatriouaIy spread among the Irish, 
that he should favour the catholic cause. These- 
reports were naturally magnified by theenthijsiasm 
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'the Irish ; and it uras cunrratlf. beliered bf a 
|krge portion of the nation, that the king himself 
rwas of that persoasiOD* In the warmth of these 
l^iopes and expectations, they no longer considered 
It necessary to confine their religious worship to 
privacy. In many parts of Lcinster, and more 
puticQiarly of Munster, thejr c^nly peribrmed 
divine senrice and other religions ceremonies in 
the foil extemal form of the Roman ritual* When 
the hard deputy remonstrated with them on this 
violatioi:^ and defiance of the law, they defended 
with zeal their ri^t of conscience, dedaring at 
^ same time their loyalty to the king* Mount- 
joy inarched an anny into Munster to check this 
open defiance of Uie law. A t Waterford he found 
the town gates shut against lum : the citizens 
pleaded that, by a charter of king John, they 
were exempted irom quartering soktiers: but 
Motintjoy instantly replied, that with the sword of 
king James he woukl cut to pieces the charter of 
king John, level their city to the ground, and 
strew salt upon its ruins. The menace was e& 
fectual ; the citizens were terrified, and Mounts 
joy entered in triumph* This conduct of tiie de- 
puty occasioned tlie other cities of Munster, which 
had declared for the free and pidilic exercise of the 
Roman catholic religion, to comply in a similar 
manner* An act of od&mon and incletmdty was 
soon published hy proclamation, by which all of- 
fences against the crown and all particular tres^ 
passes between subject and subject were pardon-* 
«d, remitted^ and utterly extinguished, never to 
be revived or called in question ; and by the same 
proclamation all the Irishry, who had hitherto re-« 
ceived no defence or. protection from the crown^ 
having been entirely subjected to tiieir respective 
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cfaieftains, were admitted into Lis majesty^'s im- 
mediate protecBoD. Still more effectoally to ao- 
cure the full domitiion both of the Irish and tJwir 
property, James published a prodamatiOQ, wludi 
is usually called the CommUsUm of Grace^ €ar ae» 
curing the subjects of Ireland against all claims of 
the crown* The chief governor was thereby em- 
powered to accept the surrenders of those Irish 
lords who still held their possessions by the eld 
tenures of tanettry and gaveikindy and to regrsnt 
them in fee sim{4e according to the English law : 
thus converting the estates for life of the cbie^ 
■tains into estates in fee simple* The chief policy 
of this measure consisted in the alteration itoccs" 
sioned in the right of inheritance* By vesting the 
fee simple in the chief, by the course of English 
law, it descended to his eldest son or heir at lavr^ 
and thus excluded the sept from their reversiona- 
ry distributive righU of gavelkind upon the death 
of the tenant for life, and by that means detached 
the septs from that common bond of iziterest and 
union with their chief which gave them firmnessy 
consistency, and consequence, and necessarily 
threw them thus disjointed more immediately un- 
der the power of the sovereign, by leaving cme 
only freeholder or tenant to the crown in each 
sept. The new grants to the lords were limited 
to the lands in their actual possession* Thus was 
the whole landed interest of Ireland new model- 
led ; and the example of these new patentees of 
the crown >vas followed by many trading towns 
and corporations throughout the kingdom : they 
surrendered their old and accepted new charters 
from the crown, with such regulations and privi- 
leges as were more congenial with the policy and 
views of the court* 
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' immBBmm felt •itimself firtinly seated on th» 
tiirone of Ireland, iii hi» religious principles he 
Was neither a catboHe nor ti protestant : he dis- 
fiked and dteaded the puritans. At this time the 
puritan part^r had acquired both in the chuix:h and 
tttale of Ireland an eminent ascendancy ; and from 
&is moment they were preparing that eventful 
tragedy which closed in the catastitjphe of the 
throiiey altars^ and-constitu^n of the British em- 
fkee^ Theirfirstactwastoexpress their indigna- 
ti6& at the relajcations, favour, and countenance 
di^ywn to the catholics ; to meet which the govern- 
Bient published the Statute of Conformity, to 
wtiich was annepced'the king's proclanofation for its 
•trict observance* These .measures, and some 
harsh proceedings against several magistrates and 
citizens of Dublin, naturally produced general ran- 
caoar and distrust ; but the views of those -who had 
Instituted them w6uldhave been disappointed, un-^ 
ks8 some advantages could be reaped from them. 
I Rumours of insurrections and conspiracies were 
set afloat ; and in the moment of distrust and 
alann an anonymous letter was dropped in thQ 
privy-council chamber, intimating a traitorous 
scheme of rebellion formed by the earls of Ty* 
rone and Tyrconncl, and other Iprds and gentle- 
men of the north, for seizing the castle of Dub- 
En, murdering the deputy, and raising a genera! 
tcvoh, with the aid of Spain, in favour of the ca-^ 
&olic religion. The truth or falsehood of this 
charge is variously contended for by the adherents 
itod opposers of the Roman catholic cause. Cer-^ 
tain however it is, that Tyrone and Tyrconnel 
fled the country, and were with some other fugi- 
fives of inferior note attainted of high treason. 
Whether the flight of these noblemen ought to be 
Vol, XXI. A a 
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ittti^biited to CMiJciousaess of gtnlt, or f&st of io* 
jnstkO) the comequence wafttheforfeitureof tlRsif 
▼ast estates to HbK crown. The^ estates, besadw 
soitie others that imd been also forfeited b^ akf 
Cahir CDoghertf atid seteral of hts adhereDt!^ 
who were actually for ftboiu fire niinttlK in rebd^ 
lion, com|irised almost the wtiole s» a urtliR r tt 
counties of C^van, Feimmagh, Armagh, Deny^ 
Tyrone, and Tyrconiiel, now eaUed Don^aL 
From that period kmg James entered upon in 
ikvouHte scheoM of forming a piantatkm fer tbe 
avowed purpose of exchsding the old inhabhaiit% 
and introducing the reformed reli^on. The tands 
were acco^dingl7 parcelled outamong die advcv 
turers iirho locked thither from Elq^land and Scofe* 
land. The latter were tlie more numerocra^ aiMi 
brought mtih them tihe pHiidples and diac^jiitie 
of presbytetianism. The most opulent adveciixi^ 
rers in this specutetion t»ere the cidzens of Lon^ 
don ; who obtained a large tract of land on the 
river Ban tn the vicinity of Derry, which town 
they t^tiiit and Called London Deny. The pin* 
sion which James indulged for plantationa was «n 
endless source of apprehisnsion and suffering to 
the Irish. With a view to extend 0icm to other 
parts of the kingdom, he appointed a commisaon 
of inquiry to scrutinize the titlei^ and determine 
the rights of all the lands in Leinster and the ad<i> 
joining districts. Such rapid progress did these 
commissions of defecdte titles make, that in si 
short time James deemed himself endtted to make 
a distribution of 385,000 acres in those couodes. 
By such acts the possession of every man becanm 
precarious and unsafb ; and to complete the horror 
of this System of inqulsitibn, tlie juries who refos* 
.ed to find a title in theiDTO^in v^re censored, and 
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fined in the castle chamber. The remainder of 

the rei^ of James I. was an uninterrupted scene 

of "vcfxatious oppnetsions of the recusants. Griev- 

oias extortion of the soldiery and their ofiBcers upon 

the people, the execution of martial law in time ci 

peace, the abusive tsam^ot^ of the clergy and the 

ecclesiastical courts, the unomstituUonal interfe*- 

maoe. of Ihe privy eonndi «nd caalle cbaitiber in 

taiasisK whif^ ought to have been determiiied by 

OBM»i60» I&W9 the iovaftion of psi^rty in the di& 

teeot i^aniaimt, jind etstrcme rigour im execute 

10^ ite peiuil lav% vnm: the jmuae by which 

immsm estranged the j^Teptiona of bi« Irish anb*- 

)Msta fpom the EngUabgiMrfsnwnent} nulaeod tkraa 

m vraotand misery 9 and conset^ently pnpdtqwyiBd 

ikmm to jAm a^nat ilbeir oppnessors .wheneyer 

tibe' oppMitiuty abaqid oSkst itseif of doing it with 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Jl^tign ef Chark% L 

AT the period when the inauspicious rdgii t>f 
the first Chsries commenced, lord FaiilUaiid 
was deputy of Ireland* This nobleman was a mab 
of more rectitade than ability, of manners indoleitt 
and gentle, courting rather than terrifying the tilv 
noxious and prevailing party. The instructions 
sent iiim from court were favourable to the cdtfadi* 
lies, and he faithfully pursued them. The puri- 
tans however highly resented this conduct, and 
loudly complained that the popbh worahip wa» 
still maintained, and that the new seminary of the 
recusants in Dublin was not suppressed. The ca- 
tholics were more than prudently elated with this 
species of negative indulgence and precarious fit- 
vour, and, in the overfiowing of their gratitude, 
offered to keep in pay at their own charge a con- 
stant body of five thousand in&ntry and five hun- 
dred horse for the service of the king. Faulkland 
was instructed to give every encouragement to this 
proposal. The protestants, however, jealous of the 
power that would by this means be placed in the 
hands of;the catholics or the crown, availed them* 
selves of the fanatic spirit of the times, and rejected 
the offer as the ungodly price of idolatry and su- 
perstition. Faulkland still continued feithiully to 
execute the instructions of the court, and by that 
zeal so irritated the puritans, that they beset the 
English cabinet with comj^nts of his administra- 
tion, and the king sacrificed a &ithful servant to 
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die HiUigru«9 f)t»nt9Pis»f Ftidktotid Wn msBlM* 
aed Che »dmttU9iimtiof) if»tjnt9t«4 io tirp lardy jus- 
tifies, yi30W9t Sly tke i^ft^^c^rilor) wEid tbe e^rl of 
£oHs; Oie Joixi liigb tJG^um* of tiuu IwgdQiii* 
These justices, without waiting for any iQstmctiiQOs 
Iroia the kixng) &H at oiHse wbit gneat sererii|r on 
the ceciiis«i)U, and tbr^teoed all aiMeal^es frpin 
t.the estdliU»b»di wombip with tbepeoabi^ lof the 
-MMtttte epactfid m th^ ac^cond ytmc^ pf ^ jpeigp of 
.£tiziifoetb« Tbis 4ttleuki«fi b^wtyftr wbic^^Ae 
wfi>rtuiiat^ Cbarka »%j^moced at bQi:9^5 ipQ^ 
.Muted him to lend an .mig^^ «ar tP Ahoac wbo $4- 
.*vijiQd 1mi» tbiut auafMtp to th^ 4>api^ Wfi9 4bfi <^^ 
aoxe method of aficudng ai^ie& A!»y9tem ^f 
lenoridm wa9 again adjOfited* TJb!^ arcbbij^hop ^f 
.4« dioccact and tbaiobief magintyi^e p(the4tyil^t 
, the head of a £k of iiutfqiiel«jers» .entered the c»- 
^tfiDlic cb9^ ia Cork-atreet on ^ Stq^h^'a da^ 
wbUat they wece celebrating divine service x Uk^ 
<Mzi^tbe priest in his v£Stiii^nt9 at the a^tar, 
hewed 4owo the cnieifiX} ^oA earned <^ all liie 
aacred ulenaila and igsi^nauenta* After their first 
ahma and terror had in some degree subside^> 
aev«rai of ^ cmigregation pura^ed the aaa^ihtf^^ 
inth atanea, and nescucd their prieai* The rf- 
>pieaeoialiQn of thia inddant to the English couj^il 
^^roduced an imaaediate order^ which was carried 
into effect, for seising fifteen religious hou^s fgr 
thej4ing^a uaeiaad assigning this newly established 
aeminaiy to the university dT J^i^lip* The most 
•Hgeroosexeciiitioo of the penal laws was extended 
to every part ctf the kiogdomf and thie Icing yieldeid 
to the advice of the lords juatic^ that the army 
^ttld he provided for out of the weekly fiaes to be 
imposed upon the catholics for absenting then^- 
^dwkirom the eatabUahed wcHTftbip- As long as 
Aa3 
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the lords justices continued in the admimstratioti 
of Itebind, such pFesentniefiits were made with es« 
treme rigoar, tothegreatgrieTanoeof the reod- 
sants and coinparatirely small em<^ument of tbe 
€iown« 

' In the year 1653 lord Wentwortfa, afterwards 
earl of Strafford, succeeded the lords justices in Ciife 

• government of Irelsoid. Few characters havte 
been more the subject both of censure.and pane- 
gyric than that of lord Wentworth ; his eneRiles 

' and his admirers having both carefully inspected 
k. He assumed his government with a mind and 

' aflbedon fixed on one single object, the immediate 
interest of his royal master. Ireland he conader^ 
ed as a conquered country in every sense of .the 
word ; and from this crude conception he deduced 
a consequence at once ridiculous and detest^]^, 
that the subjects of that country had without dis- 
tinction forfeited the rights of men and citizens.; 
and that for whatever they were penmtted to^enjof 

4hey depended solely upon the royal grace. Soeh 

• men he was naturally ditlposed to treat with con- 
tempt; and even the most distinguished of the 
Irish subjects were of litde consequence in the 
eye of an imperious nobleman used to. the magtii- 
fieence of the English court, distinguished even in 
the crowd of exalted personages, and known to 
enjoy an extraordinary portion of the royal feveur* 

Assuming the reins of government with such 
prejudices and passions, it is not to be wondefedat 
that his arrogance and haughtiness manifested 
themselves even to his own party on the first day 
of his landing in Ireland* Th rough iiis roacbina- 
tions while he was yet in Efigland, the catfaoiics of 
Ireland had been cajoled to offer the king- half a 
subsidy, ujx)n considepation of all further prosecu- 
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^n upQRK the statute bf EHa^abeth IL being res{^itecl 
tiU'the arrival of lord Wentworth. Lord Antrim, 
^tteiione of the priQcipal leaders of the catholic 
party, wrote to England to that effect, on behalf (^ 
' himself and the other catholics. The arrogance of 
Wentworth was however such, that he omitted to 
suminon several members of the council ; and on 
• tiae %vst day, after making them wait for above two 
hours, he negltgently, and without any apology, ap- 
prised them of the cause of tbeir being summoned ; 
-which vras, to continue the contribution. On the 
feUowing day, wh&ti they evinced some displeasune 
attbecontinuance of the contribution, he sqper- 
dliously assured them in plain terms that no ne- 
cessity induced him to take them in council on 
that business; for that, rather than &il in so neces- 
sary a duty to his master, he would upon the peril 
of bis he^d engage to make the king's army able 
to subusist and proride for themselves among them 
without their help. This menacing allusion to 

• the odious practice of free quarters had its eifect ; 
mid he pix)cured a written promise for the next 
year's attribution from the prote&tants, as it had 
tiiat year proceeded from the catholics, who ought, 

• he tauntingly said, to be more forward in their 
leadiness to serve the king. 

The first step of Wentworth's administration 
was to summon a parliament, which he took espe- 

• cial care should be composed of such creatures as 
I taited his arrogant views* When this parliament 

had met, he mformed them that ^^ his majesty 
expected 100,0001. debt to be discharged, and 
30^0001. a- year constant and standing revenue to 
be set apart for the payment of the army : and diat 
his majesty intended to have two sessions of that 
par&^en^ the one for himself^ the other for 
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themieQAs, if i^jr yitbo»t gqip>(jHtoB»fiii|>Hri Hy 
luQg ifi ^ii»« thqr jBigljLt be sur^ hi^ meijfE^y ff<4M 

aU the expressions of a gF»aous a^id gopd JmiiT 
TiuB commoii^s rclymg upQB <l]iie pipmic^^ <^ lA^ 
depMtyt voted six te^tii^ svbsidiieS} ap^ouAtiAg Ip 
S40^QU « sum &r /BiQceediog hi^ most ijgijiflPiiiy 
iexpecUtioDa ; W¥l in return li^y dmw vpaxi»^ 
monstrance oonceming bii» majesty'^ promifSfA 
gracesf paiticidiurly in relation to tbe inqyiiy i^Kto 
defective titks» mi d^uted sir Qeorge lUddiSe 
master of the Tolls, sir i&mes Wane, and nineotb«r 
reapoctable xneixibersv to present it to tj^e 4«pnl9« 

Soon after the meeting (^ the aeeond a^ 
1634! ^^ ^ ^ parliamentf tbe (oomo^pna vepe 

(i^red nito Uie presence phamher to xf • 
oeive U^ lord dqmty> answer* He in&nyMd 
Ifaem with sullen imperiousness tbf^ he vould nst 
trammit to England the statute 21 ^^'i but 
that such refusal was his own ; th^ir requesit nemr 
having been 90 muchas sentoverby hiin;ithat 
passing this act to prevent inquiry, was mt good 
and expedient for the Jdngdoo) at that time ; a^ 
ao they wece to rest satiafiedi without sdrriQg any 
more, as to that particular, as a thing which jccsiild 
not nor would be depaited from* 

The subsequent conduct of the dq^y dearly 
proved what he meant by the ineycfififikmy to the 
kingdom ; for he instantly set about his grand and 
&vourite plan of inquisition into the Ising'a title lo 
the whole province of ComaAUght* His project 
was nothing less than to subvert the title to my&gf 
estate in every part t£ Coimaught, and to-esNtabiish 
a new plantation through the whcde province* Jt0t 
this purpose he h^ ^ipQS€d.thfi x»nfirmatipa «f 
the royal graces tsaosmittei^ to Jioid F^ulktond} aqd 
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^kc^ to Mnkieff th<^; odium of so flagrant a viola- 

fion of the royal promise. ^The parliament wat 

%mr at an end, and the deputy was at leisure to 
€itfcctite a' scheme, which, as it was offensive and 
iilarmin^, required a cautious and deliberate pro^ 
cedure. The deputy first proceeded at the head 
irf the commissioners of plantation to the western 
jprovince. He had previouslf intimidated the 
cfiionty of Leitrim into a recognition of the king's 
ti!fle, and submisdion to a plantation. He next en- 
tered npon Roscommon ; and there the king's title 
wasunexccptionably found without scruple or he* 
iotsctica). On these occasions Wentworth told the 
Jmies, thst his majesty's intention in establishing 
las vmidoubted title was to make them a rich and 
^tvil people ; that he proposed not to deprive them 
of ^eir just possessions, but to invest them with A 
^cemsideitible part of his own ; that he needed not 
"^tir interposition to vindicate his right, which 
^ight be estaUtshed in the usual course of law 
upon an information of intrusion ; but he wished 
l>br*people tb share with him in the honour and 
pmfit of the glorious work he was then about to 
execute. To his majesty, he said, it was indiffer- 
*e»ti whether their verdict should deny or find his 
title. If Ibey were inctined to truth and their own 
interests, diey were to find the title for the king ; 
if to do that which was simply best for his majesty 
wi^out regard to their own good, he advised them 
«DUgtdy and pertinaciously to deny to find any tiUe 
'«t alh Mayo and Sligo followed the example of 
Roscommon, and found Ibr the king. But the 
4ialway jury, less pliant, did not find the king's 
Mtle ; and the deputy punished their boldness by 
inmg them 40001. each, and sdzing their estates 
sad pevsons until the &)es were paid« The sheriff 
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also WB8 fined one 4)P0wnd pounds IbrrttootoiBr 
inch a jury. 

Coiii^ntsofthebaf9h,imperi<4»», mdwi^9alt 
conduct of Wentworth readied tbe eur of tkm 
Eo^lisb monarch; but hiainfioeiice uponthe mind 
of ms rc^al maater was iNfoof f^G»t all the fffi»ts 
of hia adtersanea* He waa indeed madl»ic im^ 
upon F(^itaent30g hia own oaae to the kngt b# 
was more fiiUy tbian*before confirmed in his 0mt 
tioDt nnder the more hoooomUe title of lord Iseo* 
tenant ; he was 9ko honoured with the onier of 
^e gartery and created earl of Straffi}pd# He im- 
turoed to hia government with the same, pm^ 
^eS) and pursued the same Gonduet. Inthem«al| 
time the ting's necessities obliged himlo caH {mos* 
liaments bot£ in England and livlaBd ; and al*> 
though the Irish pariiuaoent readtl|r voted six more 
aubsij^est the commons peeaenteda insrf ftaimfg 
remoQstmnce) setting £octh in ftrurteea sepamfia 
arddes the grievaiieesliiat miiatm theu labo^rai , 
imder. 

I^trafcrd bemg juady alarmed at the progreai 
aad condoctof Uie Scotch x^ovenaaters, and peiv 
ceimg the critical poatnrexif the king's a&if9 
both in Efigiand ffind Stootiandi mised a hody of 
nine thousuMi men in iceiaiid, eight thousand of . 
which were Bonuneathidicsy upon whose loTalt^ 
and zeai he knew he could rel^. At the same^uoio 
be was not uneooscious that in England he wm 
represented, and ^with good reaaon, as obooxiops $m 
this body of men; yet he still laboured piivatcfy to 
pc^uade the king, that the Irish if left to tittir 
chdli» would not have any other gaiej*al:than Mm^ 
aelf. The committee appointed to comrey the te» 
m<Hi8traace of the Iiiah tb Landon liad however 
been recdited with particular hsrem by the pofHir 
lar party, who expected considei»bk a»ustance 
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ftviiu Hi9i]i lo Iii6 ^^r6at dcsn^ thra in s^^tttioiif 
that of th^ destruction of the earl of Straffond. 
¥he puMic instftuctitiiis d«EvenBd to the Insh com-* 
H^tee dittfcttd them to address themsetlTes to tb6 
ili^ ; but th^ seem to hare been pHvatelf iai 
itruc^ed to vppky to a power then daily growing 
pttMcne than the kmg% that of the English house 
e€ comtnons; In this %tep the earl of Stmfibfd 
pereehned the first symptom of his danger* Con« 
tmey tt& his own sentiments, and the uif;ent ad* 
monitions of his friends, he fiitally relied opoQ 
the kftigli power and promise of ptoteetion ; he 
ivpolred to LoiK)on> and resigned himself to thd 
powet 6f an ineenaed fnrfiament. He was im- 
peached, secfiiestered &xxn parliament, committed 
to GUstodf , and suffered death as a traitor. 

Within a fortnight before the execntion ci the 
(»al of Sevaffist^, the king made « speech to the 
ho(weo€ peersy in which, aftser telling them that 
he had been ptieii^t at the hearing of that great 
case from one etid to ^e odier, << i mast," sajra 
he^ ^^ tdl yon, that I ctaiBot in my conscience 
condemn him of high treason, 8cc I desire rights 
ly t6 be imderstDod ; for though I tell you in my 
eonsdenee I c^nncft condemn him of high treason> 
yet • I eamiot say I can dear him of misdemean* 
enra, &c* Kay, for misdemeationrst I nm so clear . 
In them, that though I will not cbdk out the way, 
yet I Will shcmr yon that I thiidt my lord Strafford 
is not fit heradEter to serve meor the common^ 
wealth m any place of trust ^ no not so much as 
a constable*" 

l^otwitbs»inding this solemn testimony of 
€hattes himself of the misconduct of Strafford, yet 
«e impiicated was he in his lordship's system of 
IfoKemMs^g Ireland, that he appoimedi, by Straff 
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ford's TecoBdnMiidiitioii, his kiniAiian mr Htmrf 
WandesiR^oith to succeed hinu Nay^ so infatuat* 
ed was the king with the system of his fiitouritey 
that upon the death of Wandesworth, which hafh 
pened soon i^fter his appointment^ he named loid 
Dillon, the friend and relative of Strafibrd, and sir 
William Parsons, as lords justices of the king* 
dom : hut finding that lord Dillon was disi^freea* 
ble to the Irish, on* account of his alliance with 
Stra£K>rd, he cancelled the commission^ and i^ 
pointed sir John Boriase in his room. 

No sooner were these ministers possessed of 
their power than they endeavoured to put the go- 
vernment on its £:>rmer footing ; they mollified the 
incftsurea of Straflbi^'s administration, and made 
the known laws of the land the standard of their 
government.* 

Charles finding that his frequent breaches of 
faith wHh thelrish,and the avowed misdemeanottrs 
of his fsvoufite Strafford, had tended greatly to 
estrange the affections of his Irish subjects, nuKle 
one more effort to recall their attachment by a 
fresh pledge of his royal word* He wrote to the 
lords justices a public letter of assurance, tl^ his 
loving subjects should from thenceforth enjoy the 
graces promised to them in the fourth year of his 
reign. Soon after the.receipt of this letter the par* 
liament adjourned : and the lords justices, as they 
had been instructed, issued a proclamation of all 
his majesty's grants and graces, that they might be 
known to the people. During this recess the grand 
rebellion broke out, or rather was proclaimed. 

In order to form a just knowledge of this period 
of Irish history, we must attend closely to the 
power and ascendancy which the puritan party had 
acquired in the kingdom* In many respects it 
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>Ms wciore escteDsiTe andmore poverfal in Ireland 
tiian in £n gland ; for the spirit of it not only per- 
yadecT every department of the state, dvil, military, 
iind clerical, but their efforts being; chiefly directed 
against the catholics, were eagerly seconded by all 
the protestants in the kingdom ; the destruction of 
popery being a common oliject of their mutual 
«cal. The puritans dreaded the loyalty more than 
the religion of the catholics ; but by persecuting 
thetn on the score of religion they attacked their 
fneans of supporting the royal cause, and associate 
td all other protestants with them, while they 
covild thus mask their batteries against the throne* 
As long, thei^re, as the independents could keep 
tip the division of Ireland into catholic and protest- 
ant, so long were the loyal protestants deceived in 
the assistance they gave to the arms of these re- 
bels. It is impossible to fix the day on which the 
usurped power of the parliamentarians commen- 
ced, and the constitutional power of the ^rown 
ceased* From the moment of that usurpation re- 
^stance to the parliamentary power was loyalty, 
not treason. The Irish catholics were the first and 
bst in arms for their king* The puritans wished 
tfi raise the catholics in arms at the period while 
they could command the co-operation of the other 
protestants to subdue them* It is therefore evi- 
dent, that in Ireland the puritan party for a con- 
siderable time continued to forwaixi their rebelli- 
ous designs against the throne, under the appear^ 
ance of loyalty, and submission to the royal autho- 
rity, and with the concurrence of his majesty'? 
arms* In every quarter of thekii^dom, in every 
department of government, they found means to 
foment and raise^what they called a popish rebel- 
ition* Bovlase and Parsons, tl^e lords iustices» pre- 
Vol. XXL B b 
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vented the bills of grace from passing, in direct 
contravention of the king's commands ; they reviv- 
ed the persecution to the highest degree of irrita- 
tion against the catholics, and published through- 
out Ireland certain petitions presented to the parlia- 
ment of England, which were applications for the 
meahs of destroying the religion, lives, and estates 
of the Irish catholics. The Scotch covenanting ar- 
my published similar restrictions, and the Irish be- 
lieved them sincere in their declarations, that they 
would extirpate all the catholics from the province 
of Ulster, and enforce the covenant by the rope and 
the sword. Under these menaces and alarms, 
some few of the northern catholics associated and 
armed in self-defence against those whom they 
considered enemies to <jod and their king. Some 
private views will always on such occasions be 
mingled with the common cause ; and in an affair 
of such diversified moment, a vast variety of 
causes must have co-operated to produce effects 
which so deeply affected the commonwealth. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that many were. excited to 
rebellion by the success of the Scotch covenanters, 
who by their irruption into England had obtsuned 
the sum of two hundred thousand pounds to in- 
duce them quietly to return to their own country : 
others took up arms from a dread of the menaces 
of the cw'enanting army in Ireland, that they 
would extirpate every priest and papist out of the 
nation ; while othere, from a sincere but mistaken 
zeal to their own religion, opposed with violence 
all other forms. To these are also to be addled the 
puritans, and most other descriptions of protest- 
$ints, who, seized with the revolutionary spirit that 
then agitated England, closely followed its exam- 
ple by opposing all royal authority whatever. 
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ENambers of the old Milesian Irish also seized up- 
on this moment of weakness and confusion in the 
English cabinet to revive and enforce their long 
dormant claims to the kingdom, which they still con- 
sidered as usurped by the English, and held by no 
other right than force : and no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the nation was stimulated into insurrection 
by their priests, who had been educated abroad) 
in hopes of procuring a civil establishment of the 
catholic religion ; and by other foreign emissaries, 
from comets whose politics prompted them to 
weaken the power of the British empire by the in- 
ternal dissension of its subjects* In short, it may 
be said, that numberless individuals bereft of their 
possessions by plantations and forfeitures, perse- 
cuted for the exercise of their religious duties, or 
prevented from any useful or permanent occupa- 
tion by the effects or the abuse of the penal sta- 
tutes, or the indolence of their own dispositions, 
composed a formidable body of malcontents, who 
sought redress, preferment, or existence, in the 
confusion of commotion and turbulence. These 
various motives probably operated upon the indi- 
laduals ; but the main source of the evil lay in tlie 
existence of real grievances, which formed a plau- 
sible rallying point to all* 

On the 23d of October 1641 the lords justices 
issued a proclamation, by which they declared, 
*' that a discovery had been made of a most dis- 
loyal and detestable conspiracy, intended by some 
evil affected Irish papists, universally throughout 
the kingdom." The lords and gentlemen of the 
Pale immediately represented in a petition to the 
lords justices and council, that they and other in- 
nocent persons might seem to be involved as ca- 
Idiolics in the general termd of the proclamation $ 
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trhcreupon on the 29th of the same tnotitli they 
sent forth an explanatory proclamation, declaring^ 
** that by the words IrUhpafiiats they intended on- 
ly such of the old mere Iiish in the province of 
Ulster as had plotted, contrived, and been actorif 
in that treason, and others that adhered to them { 
and none of the old English of the Pale^ or othaf 
parts of the kingdom." 

The accounts given by different writers of the 
catholic or protestant persuasion, of the rise and 
progress of this rebellion, so flatly contradict eacft 
other, that the impartial historian is at a loss wheit 
to find materials for a true statement of fects* II 
is admitted by sir John Temple, the most violent 
writer against the Irish catholics, that " the rebel! 
at their first risings out had not many better wea* 
pons than staves, scythes, and pitch>forks/' Lord 
Clanrickard, to whom neither party refuses credit^ 
sajrs ''that the Scots in Ulster were forty thou* 
tend well armed men when the rebellion com* 
menced ; at the same time that the rebels were at 
least by half less numerous, and furnished tvltb 
few better weapons than staves, scythes, and pitch- 
forks/' The lords jusdces Parsons and Borlase> 
who inclined greatly to the puritan party, not only 
declined all offers, and checked every exertion <rf 
the catholics to put down the northern insurrec- 
tion, but forced their ingenuity and power to the 
utmost, in order to drive the rest of the kingdom 
into a similar insurrection, for the base and profli- 
gate purpose of profiting of the forfeitures of those 
who should join in it ; in which nefarious project 
they too effectually succeeded. The leaders of 
rebellion principally confined their attacks to the 
English settlements, and, agreeably to their scheme> 
left the Scottish planters unmole&ted« The £n<- 
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gtish were the objects of their detestation, and 
the measures of a puritanic government the perpe^ 
taal subject of their complaint* Every party of 
them thundered out their detestation of England 
and Snglish tyranny. This rancorous spirit was 
kept alive by false hopes of assistance and support. 
The rebels were sometimes assured that the Scots 
had really concurred in the design of extirpating 
the Elnglish* Sometimes their leaders boasted that 
they had risen by instructions and commission 
from the queen. In seizing Charlemont, O'Neal 
declared that he acted by authority of the English 
parliament. But these pretences were instantly 
laid aside as dangerous to their cause. On the suc- 
ceeding day the Irish leader professed that he had 
the king's commission for taking arms. He pro- 
duced a parchment with the great seal appending^ 
which he affirmed to be this commission ; and 
-though he would not suffer it to be inspected, the 
bold assertion dismayed those protestants of the 
puritanic party who entertained no favourable sen- 
timent^ of Charles, and who at sight of the great 
seal declared that they were a sold fieopte* The 
commis^on itself soon appeared, drawn up in due 
form, and was notified with great solemnity to th<e 
Irish confederates. 

In this instrument the king is made to declare to> 
his catholic subjects of Ireland, *' that for the pre- 
servation of his person he had long been obliged to 
take up his residence in Scotland, occasioned by the 
disobedience of the English parliament, which had 
deprived him of his royal power and prerogative, 
and assumed the government and administration of 
the realm ; that as these storms blow aloft , and are 
likely to be carried into Ireland by the vehemency 
of ^Qprofeatant party, he hath given full power t» 
Bb2 
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Mb catiiotte si^ijecl^to aaaemMe tcod eomulU t^ 
tdzeall {daces of strength, except those of the 
Scots, and to anaest the goods and persons of aM 
'En^hahftrote9tarU9 within the kingdom of Ifeland." 
The first report of this commission was instantly 
counteracted by a prochimaliQn of the lords jus- 
tices, in which they warned the subfects a^^ainsf 
ttie dehmon of &lse and seditious rumours dero* 
gatorjr to the honour of the crown* At the «nd of 
this unhappj war, the rebel leader, their ckcngy^ 
snd their agents, alluni&rmly deckred that they 
had no oommisuon from, the Idng, but hadinvented 
the tale to collect and animate their followers. The 
djring declaration of lord Mac^^re disclaimed anf 
commisuon horn the king. O'Neal on his trial 
and at his death was tempted to confess that he had 
Itcted by authority of Charles, and to pcodixce 
the proof of his commission* On his trial he pe« 
temptorily declared &e never bad received amf comm 
iHuuon. He espluned the means by which his 
Irish followers were deceived ; he declared, that is 
tansacklng the castle of Charlemoot he ibuad s 
^tent of lord Caulfield's, from wiiich he took the 
l^at seal, and affisced it to a foiled commisskuw 
At the hour of his execution he persisted in a so- 
lemn disavowal of ever having received any com*- 
mission from the king &r levying or prosecuting 
Uie war* 

The fabrication of this commission by O'Neal; 
is, unquestionably, a strong evidence in £ivour of 
the loyidty of the Irish catholics, who could on Jio 
«ther grounds be induced to take up arms, but ia, 
support and defence of the king, his crown, an4 
^dignity* The king's conduct at this time appeared 
to them as the effect of compulsion ; for they 
fiever c^Quld believe Aat the king of Iceland could 
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adopt Ae unconttitutkMial and unjust ttensoit of 
ODinxnittm^ to his Englkh parliament the care and 
vrfaole go'remment of the kingdom of Ireland^ 
Hdiich then Jbadan independent pariiament of its 
-own* 

The dreadful seenea of massacre and slaaighter 

that now ensued in Ifehnd, accxvding to the ao 

counts of some authoiB, are disgraceM and ^a^ 

gusting in the extreme. Humanity shudders at 

the horrid description of revengeful isetatiatioa 

mhlch is attributed to the Irish under O'NeaL K 

is said * ^^ that a defeat which he met with at Lis^ 

hum provoked him to a d^;!ree of rage truly di^ 

bolica^ Lord Caulfidd^ who had been conveyed 

lo one. of his houses, was wantonly and basely 

muidered. Fifty others in the same place fell by 

the ponisuids of the Irish. Their miserable pri^ 

aonefa confined in different quarter were brought 

0at uiskder pretence of being Conducted to the next 

English settlement. Their guards goaded them 

fisrward like beasts, exukingin their sufferings* 

Sometinies they inclosed them in some hcMise or 

castie» which they set on fire with a brutal indi£^ 

inoence to their cnes. Sometimes the captive 

English were plunged into the first river ; and one 

hundred and ninety were at once praci[»tated fcom 

the biidge of Portadown.*' There are, in feet, no 

bounds to the exaggerations of historians as to the 

numbers said to have been massacred by the Irish 

in this rebellion. Sir John Temple says that one 

hundred and fifty thousand protestants were ma&» 

sacred in cold blood, in the two first months of the 

^hellion. Sir William Petty coolly calculates thai 
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thirty thousand British were killed, out of war, im 
the first year of this insurrection. Dr. Warner, 
on the other band, though very adverse to the 
Irish, from the best sources of intelligence^ and 
the most authentic documents, states the number 
killed in the two first years at four thousand and 
twenty-eight, and the number of those who died 
by ill usage at eight thousand. 

The same contrariety of assertion is applied to 
the dreadful massacre of the Irish at Island-Magee. 
Leiand says, upon the same authority, (the manu- 
script depositions of the county of Antrim,) that 
the British settlers who were settled in places of 
security, forgot that their suffering brethren had 
been in several instances rescued from destruction 
and protected by the old natives. Their abhor- 
rence was violent and indiscriminate ; and it trans- 
ported them to that very brutal cruelty which had 
provoked their abhorrence. The Scottish soldiers 
in particular, who had reinforced the garrison of 
Carrickfergus, were possessed with an habitual 
hatred of popery, and inflamed to an implacable 
hatred of the Irish ; in one fatal night they issued 
forth from Carrickfergus into an adjacent district 
called Island-Magee, where a number of the poor- 
er Irish resided, unoffending, and untainted by the 
rebellion. Thirty families were assailed by them 
in their beds, and massacred with calm and delibe- 
rate cruelty. Other writers, in the catholic inte- 
rest, assert the number thus muixlered to exceed 
three thousand. 

The lords, and gentlemen of the Pale whose 
houses had been burned, whose lands had been de- 
stroyed, whose tenants had been murdered by the 
carl of Ormond under these parliamentary justices, 
renewed their application to government to accept 
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of their best endeavours to put a stop to the insur- 
rection now daily increasing throughout the king- 
dom ; but their overtures were indignantly reject- 
ed. The earl of Castlehaven was imprisoned ; and 
sir John Read was put to torture for what was 
teitned officious interference. By such unjust, 
impolitic, and irritating measures were the whole 
body of the Irish oatholic nobility and gentry com- 
pelled, for self-preservation, to unite in a regular 
system of defence ; which to this day is most un* 
warrantably styled an odious and an unnatui-al re- 
bellion. "Yet nothing can more emphatically tie- 
moiistrate their loyal principles, than the oath of 
confederacy by which they bound themselves to 
each other on this occasion : it is expressive of un- 
qualified allegiance to the king, and contains an 
undertaking to support and defend the royal per- 
son, hpnours, estates, dignities, and prerogatives, 
against all impugners thereof, &c. Indeed it is 
tvow sufficiently ^ell known, that if the English 
had as early, sincerely, and zealously resisted the 
usurpation of these parliamentarian regicides as 
did the Irish catholics, the melancholy catastrophe 
of Charles with all its fatal consequences would 
certainly have been prevented. 

The king, considering the circumstances of this 
general confederacy of the catholics of Ireland} 
fflgned a commission on the 14th of January 1642, 
directed to the marquis of Ormond, the earls of 
Clanrickard and Roscommon, viscount Moore, sir 
Thomas Lucas, sir Maurice Eustace, and Thomas 
Bourke, esq. to meet the principal confederates, 
who had petitioned his majesty to listen to their 
grievances, to receive from them in writing what 
they had to propound. The marquis of Ormond 
was a man of much personal courage, and possess* 
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cd some military knowledge ; but he was im- 
moderately ambitious, vindictive, haughty, and 
impatient of control : such was his implacable ha- 
tred to the catholics, that he not only contravened 
the commands and wishes of his royal master, but 
basely descended to execute the orders of his de- 
termined enemies. These were a committee con- 
sisting of Goodwyn and Reynolds, sent over to 
Ireland by the English parliament in opposition to 
the king's express command. They were received 
and their authority recognized by the lords jus- 
tices ; and were admitted without the king's con- 
sent to a seat in the privy-council, and their opi- 
nion gave the tone to the decisions of the board. 
Preferring to obey the commands of this coni<- 
mittee to a compliance with the pacific injunctions 
of his sovereign, Ormond marched with an army 
of five thousand five hundred foot and five hun- 
dred horse towards Ross. In this expedition 
nearly one thousand of his cotmtrymen lost their 
lives. Ormond was the only one of the commis- 
sioners named by the king who did not attend the 
meeting of the confederates at Trim ; where they 
delivered to the rest of the commissioners a very 
full remonstrance of all their grievances, which 
was transmitted to the king. 

In consequence of this remonstrance, which 
deeply affected the king, his majesty infoimed the 
lords justices, that he had authorised the marquis 
of.*Ormond to ti^eat with his Irish subjects who 
had^ taken up arms, for a cessation of hostilities for 
one year, and charged them to give him effectual 
assistance to advance the same. Sir/ William 
Parsons was superseded, and indicted for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, partfcularly for oppos- 
ing the cessation. Sir John Borlase and sir Henry 
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Tichbome were now the lords justices ; the latter 
of whom was expressly appointed, as being known 
to favour the cessation. Ormond was once more 
appointed by the king's command and an order of 
the lords justices to confer with the confederates at 
Castle Martin in the county of Kildare, on the 23d 
of June 1 642. Here he exhibited the manners of 
an unfriendly superior, received the commissioners 
of the confederates with contempt, indignantly 
calling for the authority by which they appeared ; 
upon which they gave him a copy of the authority 
which they had received from the supreme council 
of the confederate catholics at Kilkenny. He 
then contested their title, and questioned the facts 
presumed or refeiTed to in their authority ; and 
peremptorily rejected the condition insisted upon 
by the confederates, of the dissolution of the pre- 
sent and the calling of a new parliament; notwith- 
standing the king's positive commands to obtain a 
cessation on these terms. It seems evident that 
Ormond was as determined in his disobedience to 
the king as the most staunch parliamentarian of 
that day.' By his contrivances the cessation was 
suspended till the 7th of September 1643, when 
his majesty's commands upon this subject were at 
length submitted to. Notwithstanding his detesta- 
tion of the catholics, Ormond was equally con- 
vinced with the king of their immovable loyalty 
and unshaken attachment to the crown. He pro- 
cured from them a voluntary payment of thirty 
thousand pounds, and a reinforcement of some 
thousands of their best men for his majesty's ar- 
mies in Scotland, who proved an honour to their 
country and an essential service to the royal cause. 
Scarcely was the treaty for the cessation signed, 
than it was rejected by the northern army>;^which 
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as well as the rest of the king's forces in Irefand 
Vras under the command of Ormond. This step 
was immediately followed up by their taking the 
covenant ; and even such of the English army las 
had formally accorded to the cessation, offered 
their services to follow Monroe whenever fee 
•hould march against the Insh. 

About the same time lord Inchiquin Gper^Y **" 
tolted against the king, and caused to be mnA- 
nistered an oath to each of his followers for tbe^ex- 
tirpation of popery, and the extermination of the 
Irish, The cessation was considered by the En- 
glish parliament as so destructive of the protesfanC 
interest, that they immediately made a declaration 
against it ; in answer to which his majesty pub- 
lished ^^ the ground9 and modvek of the ceastttian^ 
for which," he says, ^ there was ap absolute ne- 
cessity, as preparatory to a peace ; which never- < 
theless he would never admit, unless it were such 
a peace as might be agreeable to consciencey 
honour, and justice/' 

The confederates sent over so many and such 
seasonable supplies to the king, and these Irish 
troops behaved with so much zeal and valour in 
the royal cause, that the English parliament on the 
24th of October 1644 published this bloody ordi- 
nance, << that no quarter should be given to any 
Irishman, or papist born in Ireland, that should be - 
taken in hostility against the parlis^ment^ either 
upon sea or in England or Wales." The hostilities 
now daily committed on the confederates by Mon- 
roe in Ulster, sir Charles Coote in Connaught, and 
lord Inchiquin in Munster, occasioned them to pe- 
tition the marquis of Ormond, now made lord 
lieutenant, either to put himself at their head, or 
permit them to employ their forces against thosei 
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lrtx>.b)r TUiktiilg the ariMtke had avo^tned them* 

selves open enemies to the king* This petition^ 

however, the crafiy Oimond evaded a comiriiaxice 

^thy not choosing b^ such a measure to declare 

tbe catholic confedei-ates tlie loyal subjects of their ^ 

a p wer el gB* Such was the virulence of this impe*> 

rioas governor against the catholics, and such also 

l^ft %WsLj over his royal master, that he contrived 

with con^utmnale art to delay the peace, in oppo* 

•ition to the king's positive and pressing commands, 

•VDtil such a measure was remlered unavailing by 

Ihe cessation of the exercise of the royal authority) 

after the imprisonment of his majesty's person in 

fkey^ar 1646. 

Thwarted and provoked as the unfortunate mo* 

aarch was by the conduct of Ormond in counter* 

aettog alibis eSbrtsto ingratiate himself with the 

titjfoSedtr^M eotbolics^ he yet could never summon 

fluffiaenttvac^tion openly to avow a decided dia* 

«|iipFobtktioh of his &vourite« Being, however, 

fearful ^at his hac^shness towards ^e catholics 

siKndd.alieiiate their attachment to the royal cause, 

he endeavoured to effect his p^irpose by the secret 

> ififluence of his authority over thofte who had ever 

I tespecCed it* He aceordingly' granted the most 

' ample and extraordinary powers to the earl of 

Glamo9igam a oatholic noi^eman, whose influence 

m Iddmid was very greltt, for the express purpose 

I ofcQunteraetil^ the measttres of Ormond, which 

were eO notoriously hostile to t)ie confedemtes ; 

and histnajesty pled(ged the honour of a king and a 

christian to ratify whatever Glamor^ should think 

fHk lo grant tp them under hia hand and seal ) <^ the 

laid confederates hawngt" aaid the king, ^ dy their 

fupt^a^ ttstykd their zetd to twr aerviceJ* . After 

ibis acknowledgment of the loyalty and zeal of the 

Vol- XXL Cx 
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confederates by the king himself, it is but a fsur and 
reasonable inference to suppose that in their sub- 
sequent endeavours to obtain succours and aid from 
the king of Spain, the court of Rome, or the duke 
ofLorrain, the catholics of Ireland were actuated 
by loyal motives towards their sovereign, who him- 
self drew considerable succours from the same 
quarters. 

Still were the confederates made the dupes and 
irictims of the duplicity of Charles, redoubled upon 
them by the malevolent intrigues of Ormond, who 
on this occasion professed loyalty, whilst he prac^ 
tised disobedience to his royal master, and hypo- 
critically pretended a confidence in Glamorgan and 
tht confederates, whilst he was planning the ruin 
of both. The confederates through his insinua- 
tions were previuled upon, contrary to the advice 
of the pope's agent and nuncio, to make peace 
publicly with the marquis of Ormond, and>irf- 
vately with the earl of Glamorgan, disjoining the 
reUgious from the political articles. The general 
assembly of the confederates which met at Kil- 
kenny on the 6thojFMareh 1646 dispatched lord 
Muskerry and other commissioners to Dublin, pub- 
licly to conclude the peace widi the marquis of 
Ormond, and it was accordingly concluded on the 
38th of the same month. But the secret treaty 
had been concluded with the earl of Glamorgan on 
the 25 th of the preceding month of August ; the 
conditions of whi^h delated chiefly to the toleration 
of the catholic religion, and the sending OTier sub- 
sidies to the king in Englsuid* 

A ciroumstanee in the mean time occurred; 
which made&e particulars of this private treaty 
public At 4:he time when the confederates were 
urgent with the matquia of Ormond to dedare the 
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Borthem i»>venantere rebels, he vaa artftiUy^ eti" 
deavouring to ingratiate himself with these forceS) 
and to bring them over to the king's service and 
government ; and not only the old British troops 
but even Monroe and his Scots showed some dis- 
position to unite with the chief governor upon 
«ioderate terms* The English parliament, alarms 
ed at the consequences of such an union, resolved 
to send supplies of money, clothing, and provision 
fiNT'the service of Ulster.- Meanwhile their trustjr 
Kirtlsan sir Charles Coote, who commanded in 
Conoaughty was dispatched with a requisition to 
the British generals in the north, that they should 
assist him against the rebels in his government, 
and particularly to reduce the town of Sligo, theit 
principal place of strength* After some hesita- 
tion, four thousand loot and five hundred horse 
were detached from the Scottish and English 
forces. SUgo soon surrendered, and all the adja- 
c^t countless exposed to their depredations. At 
the same time the confederates of Kilkenny, alarm- 
ed.and provoked at the hostilities of the northerns 
pending the negociation for peace, directed sir 
&mes Dillon to march with eight hundred men to 
tbe assistance of the archbishop of Tuam, who was 
collecting forces for the recovery of Sligo. This 
military prelate led the assault, forced his way into 
the town, and was on the point of expelling the 
British garrison, when his forces were suddenly 
alarmed with the intelligence that a strong army 
of the northerns was approaching. They immedi- 
ately retired, but were attacked and routed by sir 
Charles. Coote. The archbishop fell on this occa- 
W>n 'r and in ransacking his baggage, the parlia* 
i&eotarians found, besides other papers of conse- 
9KQce, an auUientic copy of the private treaty 
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wiuch had been concluded with the eaH o€ Gfah^ 
XDorgan* 

. This important acqmsition was instantly trtfi»- 
jnitted to the English parliament ; by order ot 
which the papers were printed, and industriou^ 
dispersed^ to the great joy and exultation of the 
king's enemies. Charles himself, with a meazineat 
of soul which is a blot upon his memory, protesttd 
upon the word of a fdng^ and a christian^ that be 
had never given to the eari of Glamorgan those 
commissions and powers which he was tbes 
known by many, and now known by all, to havt 
repeatedly given. 

yS^ith still more criminal baseness and ^ronte^ 
tery, the marquis of Ormond and lord Digby, bodi 
of whom well knew the commission and authority 
tipder which Glamorgan had acted, caused him c» 
Jbe indicted of high treason for forging cm* surrep* 
tiously obtaining those very commissicms, and hit 
person was immediately committed to close cus» 
tody. This colourable commitment was not how* 
/ever of long duration : he was discharged upon 
the recognizance of himself and the earl of Kii- 
dare ; the confederates having peremptorily per- 
4»sted in breaking off the treaty for peace until th» 
«arl should be discharged* 

After such a public exposune of the royal fidtlif 
it is not to be wondered at that the confederated 
Irish, thus finding themselves deluded and betray- 
ed, should in their subsequent negociations require 
some more stable security for the performance of 
articles agpreed to than the mere woitl of a monardi 
so repeatedly violated. Under these circumstances 
a very serious ground of dissension arose among 
them, which retarded the conclusion of the peace^ 
^ud greatly weakened their power ; and this mJa^ 
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Bal'divisiou of the catholics wa^ most actively fo- 
mented by Ormond. The nuncio of the pope and 
A considerable party of the confederates objected 
to any treaty which had onlyjuture concession for 
its basis ; but a great majority still continued to 
repose an unlimited confidence in the promises of 
the king and his Machiavelian lord lieutenant. 
But however divided they were upon this and some 
other less important points, they all unanimously 
to the last adhered* with inviolable attachment^ 
•fttautvch to the royal. cause. 
• The treaty concluded with Ormond at Dublin 
was attended with a conditional obligation, by 
which the king was absolved from all his conces- 
•sions, unless the succours promised by the confe- 
derates were furnished. The latter engaged to 
transport for the king's service in England six 
thousand foot, well armed and provided, by the 
first of April ; and four thousand more in a month 
after. In the mean time the treaty was to.be de- 
posited in the hands of lord Clanrickard, now 
created a marquis, as an instrument of no validity 
until the troops should be sent away. Thus far 
was the long-protracted treaty brought to a final 
conclusion, when the succours, which were so 
grand a part of it to the unhappy Charles, could 
scarcely be employed to any effectual purpose in 
England. . 

The distressed state of the king not enabling 
him to furnish even transports for 3ie conveyance 
ofthese troops, and the depredations of sir Charles 
Coote and his parliamentarians in Scotland be-^ 
coming so insufferably violent and so truly alarm- 
ing, the confederates renewed their urgent solici- 
tation to the marqijis of Ormond, to lead them 
against these open enemies of the king* or at least 
Cc2 
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to unite his fefoes to Ibetrs, and proceed mfh vi- 
goor against their common ibe : but he resisted 
their pressing overtures* The marquis had^ io- 
deed) just received intelligeilce that the ilMatcd 
Charles had reagned himself to the Scotdsb vrtof ; 
and conceiving that such an ii\ctdent might requhe 
lome change of measures^ he determined to re- 
turn a spirited answer to the confederates. In 
this answer he artfully observed that the necessi^ 
of union was-too apparent ; but that he would net 
unite with those who did not receive their authorl- 
iy from the king. He was however ready, he ob- 
served, to accept the assistance of any (^theking^ 
subjects, and on publication of the peace he might 
iye more explicit. He insisted firmly on the sup- 
pression of Glamorgan's articles, which had bees 
disavowed by the king, and that the treaty of Dub- 
lin should be immediately published. If these 
overtures were refused, he declared that the state 
of his majesty's aSsXts in Dublin must soon force 
him to seek some- other way of recovering aad' 
supporting his authority in Ireland. 

The result of this answer was, that the articles 
concluded with Ormond were immediatdy to be 
published by mutual consent ; when a letter from 
the king forbade all furtlier proceedings, and pro- 
hibited the k)rd lieutenant from concluding a.tre»> 
ty with the Irish on any conditions. Ormond 
might have been persuaded that this order was ex- 
torted ; but it wa» not easy to persuade others, and 
suspense and confusion every where prevailed* 
During this embarrassment lord Digby arrived 
from the continent. He declared that the king 
was held captive by the Scots, who extorted from 
him such instructions to his servants as best suited 
their own purpose. . , ■ 
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OcMond not only resisted their pveMing i«vit»- 
tioiia to lead them against the king's enemiesi but 
ciIbo the i»rgent soliqtations of loi^ ClaaFickard to 
place himself at thti head of the confederates, and 
izmacdiately proceed against sir Charies Coote and 
.^be other parliamenturian rebels, who were dai^f 
violating the cessation, and committing the most 
bttrbamiis hostilities against the adherents to the 
voyal cause. He now even determined ^ « t> 
surrender up the cause of the king altoge- ,^^] 
ther, and basely entered into terms with 
the commissioners ci the parliamentarians, bf 
iwhlch he stipulated with them for the price of dis- 
loyal surrender, namely, five thousand pounds in 
Jaond, Qxtd two thousand a year for five years, with 
m total release and discharge of all incumbrances 
upon his estate up to the time of the insurrection. 
He accordingly surrendered to the commissioners 
liis sword, the castle, and the king's authority, and 
•retired to England ; from whence he fled to France* 
The parliamentarians were now complete masters 
of Dublin, where they scorned to delay the exer- 
jcise of their authority even until the departure of 
.Ormond. 

In this decline of the king's affairs the cotifede- 
.rated catholics met again at Kilkenny, where they 
took into consideration ^^ that his majesty was in 
4«straint, that all addresses to him were iR)rbidden, 
and that some members of parliament who had 
Tentured to speak in his favour were expelled : 
therefore, in that extremity, (as they express them-- 
selves,) there being no acce^ to his majesty to 
implore either his justice or his mercy, all laws, 
either human or divine, did allow the said catholics 
to take some other course in order to their defence 
and preservatioEi-vHiot against bis sftcred majegty^ 
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but agunst those who had laid violeDt haads on 
his person, who d^gned to abolish the royal au- 
thority, and resolved to destroy or extirpate the 
said catholics/' 

Ormond, to whose ambitious and self-interested 
views there were no bounds^ having been thus in- 
dignantly forced into exlJe by those very enemies 
of the king to whom he had made the base and 
mercenary surrender of his high trust, dignity, and 
power, now strove to use the unshaken loyalty and 
severely tried attachment of the king's firmest and 
best friends as the instruments of his own revenge. 
He therefore dissemUed for the moment his im- 
placable rancour to his catholic countrymen, and 
affected, with unqualified reserve, to place the de^ 
pending fate of his royal master in their exer- 
tions. The marquis arrived at Coric from France 
On the 29th of September 1648 ; and notwith- 
standing his former arrogant conduct towards the 
confederates, and his mercenary treachery in sufw 
rendering the royal dignity to the rebels, he was 
received with universal acclamation, and invited by 
the general assemUy at Kilkenny to conclude a 
peace with the confederates, and eamesdy joiR 
with the nation at large against the parliamenta- 
rians, who were by their principles generally ei^ 
gaged, and by the covenant were particularly 
sworn, to destroy monarchy, abolish the hierarchy, 
and extirpate the catholic religion* He was re- 
ceived in triumph at Kilkenny on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1 648, and was lodged in his own castle with his 
own guards about him* Still, however, did Oi^ 
mond reject every condition of peace proposed by 
the confederates that related to a toleration of the 
catholic religion, and the repeal of any of the pe- 
tal laws* During this protraction of the peacei 
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tte treaty was itit«mipt«d by Uie open ddec^n of 
Inofaiquin'« army^ and their dechuration agaiimt the 
kkt^* OrcAond had e^^ been intimate with tiik 
oobleinan, and be now suspended the definitive 
treaty, under the pretext of giving satisfoction 10 
Inehiqttin and his lea^ng officers. 

It 1^ be^ showtihow earnestly the ^ng had 
long wished for, and how peremptorily he had 
commanded Ormond to make peace with the con* 
federates. The consequences, therefore, which 
Mlowed the protractions of that event, evidently 
lay at his door who caused the delays : it wasoniy 
concluded on the l/tfa of January 1643, a fortnight 
before the tragical end of that unfortunate mon* 
«rch* Had Ormond been actuated by any sense 
«f the welfare of the state, by any regard to the 
preservation of the constitution, by any zeal for 
the support of his own religion, by any real a^ 
tachment or even common loyalty to his sove^ 
Ttign, he could not have boasted as he did, '' that 
the articles of the peace were not condescended to 
tin all hopesof the treaty then on foot in England be- 
tween the king and the parliament were overpassed, 
and the army were not ashamed to proclaim their 
purpose^ to commit a horrid and execrable murder 
4Hid parricide on the sacred person of his majesty* 
This (continues he) we mention, not as thereby in 
the least degree to invalidate any of the conces* 
nons made unto these people, but, on the contra? 
rjr, to render them in every point the moi% sacred 
and inviolable by how much the necessity on his 
majesty^s part for the granting thereof is the great- 
er, and the submission on their part to his majes- 
ty's an^ority, in such his great necessity, more 
Hipportune and seasonable ; as also to call the 
world (add whomsoever either any peace at all, or 
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the tenns of this peace, may be distastefiil unto) ^ 
to testify hereafter, that as the full benefit thereof ] 
cannot, without great injustice, and somewhat of 
ingratitude, (if we may so speak in the case of his 
majesty with reference to this last act of theirs) be 
denied unto them, so any blame thereof ought to 
be laid upon those alone who have imposed the sad 
iiecessity, the saddest to which any king wase^ 
reduced." i 

What share he assumed to himself of the disas" 
ters of his royal master, by having so long depriv* 
ed him of the assistance of his catholic subject^ 
cannot be known ; but certain it is, that this awfiit 
moment of embarrassment was the first in whiek 
he made any avowal favourable to that body (d 
men. Besides the reluctant, the ungracious and 
•half penitent admission of their persevering attach* 
ment to the king in his utmost distress, he said in 
a letter to lord Digby^ written within a week of 
king Charles's death ; << I must say for this peoptei 
that I have observed in Uiem great readiness to 
comply with what I was able to give them, and a 
very great sense of the king's sad condition.'' And 
in another letter of the same date to the prince of 
Wales, he mentions " the very eminent loyalty of 
the assembly, which was not shaken by the success 
which God had permitted to the monstrous rcbel- 
lion in England; nor by the mischievous practices 
of the no less malicious rebels in Ireland." Yet 
this loyal aasembly had Ormond most cruelly per- 
secuted, and to these maHciotia rebels did he sur- 
render up the authority with which he was invested 
by his royal master. Ormond was at Youghali 
when the tidings of the death of the unhappy 
Charles were conveyed to him. He instantly pro- 
claimed the prince of Wales king, by the title of 
Charles II. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Tnterregnunif and the Reign ofCharleB IL 

TN the first effervescence of the horror which all 
•■• conceived of the murder of king Charles, the 
English and Irish vied with each other in their ex- 
ertions against the parliamentarian rebels, whom 
they now denominated and treated as regicides* 
To this union were owing the first successful 
movements of Ormond's campaign in the reduc- 
tion of most of the strong holds of the northern 
parts of the kingdom, except Dublin and London- 
derry^ The pride of Ormond stimulated him 
above all things to regain the possession of Dub- 
lin, which he had so basely surrendered. But the 
infamy of his giving it up for lucre was aggravated 
by his disgraceful defeat at Rathmines, about three 
miles from Dublin, by a very inferior force under 
Michael Jones, the rebel governor of the dty. 
This shamefiil disaster, coupled with the ready 
tmbmission of Inchiquin'^ men, who instantly in- 
listed in Jones's army, and several other circum* 
stances attending the conduct of Onnond on this 
occasion, naturally renewed in the Irish their fop- 
mer suspicions that he had still some secret under- 
standing with the English rebels ; and these sus- 
picions were strengthened by the constant failure 
of all his subsequent undertakings against them. 

The new king had expressly written from the 
Hague, " that he had received, and was extreme- 
ly well satisfied with, the articles of peace with the 
Irish confederates) and would confirm wholly and 
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entirely all that was contained in them. « Not- 
withstanding this, after his majesty had been pro- 
claitned in Scotland, and had been advised by 
Ormondto accept of the commissioners* invitation 
to go over to that kingdom, well knowing that his 
taking the covenant was to be the previous condi- 
tion to his being admitted to the throne of Scot- 
hind, he took shipping, and landed there e«i Hlfc 
23d of June 1650. After having signed both tWi 
national and solemn covenant in the short speeeOf 
two months, the king published a declaration 
*< that he would have no enemies but the enemcs 
of the covenant ; that he did detest and abhor po- 
pery, superstition, and idcHatry, together with 
prelacy ; resolving not to tolerate, much less tti 
allow, those in any part of his dominions, aod to 
endeavour the extirpalion thereof to the utmoeC dT 
bis powe^" And he expressly pronounced the 
peace lately made with the Irish, and confirmed 
by himself, to be null and void ; adding, ^* that he 
was convinced in his conscience of the sinfulness 
i^nd unlawfulness of it, and of his a}k>wing them 
(the confisderaties) the Ifherty of the popi&h reli- 
gion : for wldcb he did from his heart dc»m to be 
deei^y humbled before the Lord ; and for havmg 
sought unto such unlawful help for the restoring 
c^ him to histhitone." This declarfttion.necessa* 
tiiy produced the effect which Ormond himself 
foret^d in a letter to secretary Long, namely^ ^ t^ 
witbdraw this people from their allegiiaice, by ia* 
fiistng into them a beliefi that by his majesty's haiF* 
ing taken or approved of the covenant they an 
(ieprived of the benefit of the peaee, and left to the 
eKtitpation the covenant propose^ both of thdr 
veligion and their persons^" 
In the jnean time the successes of the parfiatAieno 
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\ tDQ^ued* Wh&u the Jformer suGce^sfbl 

pfegiefis of OriQOod first av^ened the parliament 

» anai^ose of dangjor^ Waller, their gen^x?^ was 

^splsced to aaake room for Lambert, ;ii9^,w^ m 

^um supplaiUed h^r Oliver Cromwell.Jb^imself* 

Tbat uamper^ aware that the artuation was one 

^luch would aidd to his .ceQ3equei]ce and power, 

<HBi&tnvedb}ritts intrigues .to be chosen lord lieute- 

iBMDt of IrdLand by an unanimous vote of parlia* 

jQEMSit* His intrepidity and vigour quickly dissipat* 

«d all the diiSiculties of his undertaking, and he 

laiuied in Dublin on the 1 5th of August with eight 

Ihouaand foot, four thousand horsei twenty tbou- 

•WBid pounds in money^ and all other necessaiies 

of <war« Having intrt^ted the city to the care of 

ttr TjheophilDis Jones, he took the field with ten 

th9ttsand'Ghf»en«iffia* Histoiians in general have 

represantsd the submission of the Irish toCrom- 

«»tt aa^too.hasty and uoneceMary. The truth isi 

tiaMtthe Irish suff^wd aevesely for the personal 

hmsfeiBy and intrepidity wMch they displayed in de* 

#9iice of the royal cause* When Cnymweli with 

km W€^«appi»ni6d aisny appeared before Droghe- 

i^.hiftaumm«ns toiBUFPenderwaa rcjtcted. *^ On 

tlietftth frfScfitemberheb^anlo batter the place," 

as^ra Ik* Wamer; << and oonlimwg so^to do till the 

jnoxt:day m theevening, the assault was made, and 

liit jnen twice reputed with great bravery ; but in 

.Iheihird attack, which Cromwell led himself, co- 

^onal WaU bekig killed at the head of his regi* 

4Bient, Us /men we«e.so dismayed, that they sub* 

smtled to the enemy ofibraig thcNPa quarter, sooner 

dlhan they Jiad. need to have done, and thereby be- 

Hafedthemaelves and follow scalers to the riiEKu^* 

ter« The place wasimmediately taken.by 9ti>rm: 

Vol. XXI. D d 
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and though his officers iind soldiers had proBn»ed 
<|uarter to all that would la7 down their arms, y^ 
Cromwell ordered that no quarter should be giveo, 
and none was g^ven accordingly* The slaughter 
continued all tteit day and the next, and the gov- 
ernor and four colonels were kilkd in cold blood*" 
According to Leland, ^ this hideous execution was 
continued for five days, with every circumstance 
of horror* A number of eccle^astics was found 
within the walls ; and Cromwell, as if imme^ate- 
ly commissioned to^ execute divine venge£mce od 
these ministers of idolatry, ordered lus soldiers to 
plunge their weapons into the helpless wretehes» 
^me few of the garrison,*' continues the^same 
author, ^^ contnved to escape in disguise ; thirty 
persons only remained unslaughtered by an enemy 
glutted and oppressed by carnage ; and these were 
instantly transported as slaves to Barbados." 

Cromwell, with his usual vigour, followed up 
the advantage which his butcheries had obtained 
for him in the consternation of the Irish, and 
marched with nine thousand men through the 
county of Wicklow, while his fleet attended the 
motions of this army. As he advanced, the forts 
and towns of inferior note surrendered ; but at 
Wexford he found the garrison sufficientlj 
strengthened to resist his progress. This placei^ 
however, fell by treachery into his possession, be* 
ing betrayed imo his hands by colonel Strafford, 
-whom Ormond had made governor of the castle ; 
and on this occasion Cromwell is described by Oiw 
f3»ond, in a letter to the king, ^^ to have exceeded 
himself, and any thing he had ever heard of^ lA 
breach of faith and bloody inhumanity ; ^xid that 
'the cruelties exerdsed thei^ for five dayswouU 
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flkftke as many several pNctures of inhumanity as 
are to be found in the book of Martyrs, or in the 
relation of Amboyna." 

' Cromwell, after the reduction of Wexfordj 
marched against Ross, which surrendered upon 
artkies. The fort of Duncannon made a more 
honourable resistance ; and so considerably had 
ttle victorious army been reduced by the seventy 
of the season, that a reinforcement of fifteen hun- 
dred men was sent from Dublin, and had been 
n&me time expected by Cromwell. Lord Inchi- 
qohi was informed of the march of these forces, 
«nd, with the consent of Ormond, resolved to in* 
lei^cept them« In this atten^>t he was foiled and 
defeated ; yet^Wogan, the officer who commanded 
Id Duncannon, continued to make a brave de- 
ftmee* By the assistance cmd encouragement . of 
lord Oastlehaven he made a sally with such yigouf 
find sucoess, that the siege was raised, not with- 
otit some confosion on the part of the besiegers* 
On retirmg to their mian body tliey found the ge- 
neral transporting his troops to the county of Kil- 
kenny by a bridge of boats constructed on the Bar- 
tow. Ormond, who had concluded his accommo<^ 
datiofi withO(venO*Neal, and had alt*eady received 
part of his forces, made some preparations for dis- 
puting^ the passage of the river; but Cromwelli 
«aperic»' in vi^hince and expedition, as well as 
ttumbers, had already transported his army, and 
obliged the marquis gradually to retire to Kilken- 
ny* Here he found the rest of the northern Irish 
fcffces ready to receive his commands. The pre- 
sence ci their favourite general, however, was 
wanting, for O'Neal now laboured under a malady 
^at sooD put a period to his life* So^powerful a 
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mnfereement appeared to encom^ QrmfMA 1* 
th« design of meeting the enemy in: the Md* 

Defection and dissensions, howercn »^l com^ 
Dtted to effect more for the parliaxneiiteianft tiiaa 
even the valour of their armies, the skill ef thdf 
general, or eren the terror which resulted fteril 
their dreadful cruelties could have achiered* Tcnni 
after town, and fortress after fortress^ feii istv 
their possession, until at length M Irfteal^ wift 
the exception of the province of Contiasgfal, wsa ift 
the power of the rebds^ under the eoBormaod of 
Ireton, whom Ciom weE had appolnlttl f^entrri id 
chief upon his return to Engtandv where bow hli 
Itews of amiiitioii d&racled the dhipl&f of lisi siMi 
HMTgies. 

It was at this jfonctore of tbe \uxiiffw aAors ift 
'l»elasd tfast Ormond witMrew £ram thai tuDgdooi 
^second ikne* Whatever psrty pnjtdstit wtBf 
aHege in charge^ cofmneodation, or deieaoe^ Or* 
mooAf and no i^iantcterwasefreriiMre partiaHy 
represented, the troth is now uoqtrestiaaBlijr »• 
certsdned as to tbe leadhig facts wfaidi constiMsd 
that character* After his disfgrsee at Rat! limits 
he never engaged in person CronvweH, Ireton, or 
Jones \ but at this moment he abandoBed thrraf- 
atisu in dietr utmost need^ mA soi^t his 0wa 
perscmal safety a second time bj fl»i^ ; aad not 
onljr M he contimie to receive the price of tola 
former surrender of Dublin to the rebels^ but te 
marchioness of Ormmid, during tiie whole time 
of her lord's proscriptioii, three thousand pounds 
per annum, by &vour from €romwelI« 

So grossly inconsistent wi^ the hte peaee wm 
the king's subscription to tbe covenant^ liiat Or- 
mond, after having advised his majesty to H^e \U 
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iffifcted publicly to dtsciedit the report of his hav- 
ing taken it. The confederacy, however, not 
Onif^ believed that the king, had, as the fact wasy 
(tebased kimsdf, and betrayed them by covenant- 
ing with the murderers of his father, but that Or- 
SB0nd had approved of and advised the measure. 
Several of them, therefore, with a large part of 
Uieir clei^y, assembled at Jamestown in their pre- 
sent embarrassment, and, after much deliberation, 
determined that the clergy should endeavour by 
ecclesiastical censures to withdraw all persons of 
Uieir own communbn from the command of Or- 
faond 3 they accordingly^ assuming that his lord- 
ship woiikl now publicly promote, as he had ever 
secretly favoured, the covenanters, published an 
excommunication against all such catholics as 
should inlist under, .feed, help, or adhere to his ex- 
eeUency, or assist him in any manner, whatever- 
But lest theijr loyalty to their constitutional mo- 
narch sho^- be suspected, they involved in the 
same sentence of excommunication all such catho- 
Mcs as should adhere to the common enemies of 
God, their king, and country* When Ormond 
quitted Ireland he left the wreck of his powers to 
loid Clsnrickard, who had often before remonstrat- 
ed with him on those measures of his government 
which tended to alienate the affections of the na- 
iikm from the royal cause ; and when he received 
the government from Ormond, he was fully sell- 
able of the impossibility of effecting any thing for 
^theservice of his royal master* Although the 
kihg, still being in the hands of the Scots, darqd 
iiiot openly avow the treaty then pending with the 
4uke of Lorrain to re»establish the I'oyal authority 
•in Ireland, yet he did all he privately could to for- 
ward it J and when he was out of the hands of the 
Dd2 
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Scote) he WR)fee tohb lugbnestfrom Pttiis to «e6- 
cU ussistance from him said other catholk |iriDoe» 
against his and thcar enetxiiea* Ev^i OnKumd 
himaelf, finding his once &Toiired pmitaaa goiac 
greater lengths than he perhapa vi^ied or eapecft- 
cd» notwithstanding hia horror cyf fwpery, did aaH 
icrapl^ to recommend the aendii^ fitting mm^ 
9tenj and firopommg 0ftt tndmcemtniM to the pDp% 
for his interpositbo with the cathoibc princes la 
tnahle the lung^a catholic 8idi)eGta of Iveiaodta 
make head against the rcbds* 
^ Th^marqaisofClanrickaidcontiniiedforaona 
time td^carrf on theappearaape of hostilitiea^froia 
a vain hope of making a diTersion in fiivour of the 
kbg's English entetprisea : hot at length veduoed 
to the ttttti^t distress, hb troops diapemed^ sad 
his resources exhausted, tie accepted conditioaa 
from therepublicansi and retired from Iretend. 
-^ In the aaean time the parltamcnt of fia- 
165a.' gbnd concerted meaa ng es for the final 9C^ 
' tlement of the adminiatration ^ litittwt 
Lambert was appointed successor to Iretan ; hut 
the intriguesof Cromweli caused the paitiament ti» 
deny him any hig^ber title than that TrfrTrniatianAir 
in chief; with which^aa the nsiirperwishedyLMah 
bert was offended, and re&iaed to aocept^the oooa- 
mand. It waa conferred on Fteetwood, who hsd 
lately married the i«lict %A Iseton, and of oowae 
was particukriy devoted to hia fathq»Milawi 
Cromwell. 

Upon the arrival of Fleetwood in IrelMMit he^ 
found there scarcely the nemaina of wai^ and the 
Iri&h of all orders were reduced to acocfMt teiwa 
from the triumphant republicans* The first acttif 
the administration thus confirmed undor the au- 
spices of a republican usurper, after a dreadful con- 
flict of eleven years, was to collect all the nativn 
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MA^ht^hBiivmmtd the gencna < 
fcnitined in tbe coontrf, and tnmsplant them i 
tiie province of Connaoghty which had been de» 
M)<riaied and kid w«^ 

MKoiw They weie ordeiediD reciie thither lif 
a^ertaln dayi and fahiddai to lepaM the Shamcm 
eopaiaofdealh ; andthisaeateDceoCd cy ot Ulk m 
«aa rigjdljr enfinced undi the lestonlkiB. Their 
aodeot ^osaeMioDs were acixed and i^vco up to the 
tonquerora, aa wete the poaarsMont of eveiy naB 
who had taken a part in what waa termed the re> 
heUioA, or had fi^iowed the fcrtne of the kin^ aA 
#er tiw murder of Charles L This whole find 
waa dittlribiRed anMg tbe oflfeen and aoldicfs of 
Cracawell*s annyy in aaiiifiictioB <if the arrean of 
their pay, and amongat the advcntraers who had 
advanced money to defray the rapeiicea of the 
war* And thus a new colony of aeltlen,€Oii^ioa' 
cd'of an tbe acctowychthenhifcstod Eogiaad, in- 
dapendentty a o cini a ns , m mJ w ip t isla , arn e d e w y bfowB* 
Wy nwllcnarians, and di Me ni cri of every deacr^ 
lien, Hmny of them filled with the spirit of demo- 
cracy, poured into Ireland, and were pot in poo* 
aeaiMMi of the andent inheritance of ita inhabits 
aafek* Snch were the IdcwHnge of irpobiiran fi* 
hefty dkalt out 1^ CromwelL 

Oj&rer,ahortfy after be waa proclaimed protectory 
tent bis son Uc»ry into Irelirad to aomid tbe di»- 
foeiti«m of the army, to reconcile men's minds to 
tbe uautpatioB, and l^(»ldvating tbe friendship of 
Oboee who poaieared great influence to prqiare the 
vnayibrth^fiititfe government of this kingdom* 
' ThisperiodoftfaelufltoryoflrdaDdispecaliar' 
iy barren of incident. On the death of Oliver, 
-^ < ■■ . - 1 — 

* lipeecbgfcadaaRaRtbei^diofFcfanBfy, itco. 
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Rkhard Cromwell confirmed his brother Heniy 
in the government of Ireland by the new title c^ 
lord lieutenant. 

He summoned the membel^ chosen fer 
^ g * Ireland to this parliament : the refnMiCMis 
opposed the admission of thirtf men knowBF 
to be advocates for the rnHng power ; but the 
court, with' difficulty, at length prevailed Uiat ^ey 
should sit and vote. The news of die dissolatknr 
of this parliament, and the intrigues of the royal 
party, was first brought to Ireland by sir Cbaiiea 
Coote. The lieutenant exerted himself with vi- 
gour to support the tottering power of his brothers 
On the restoration of the rump parliament he kt- 
boured to prevent the disorders which might arise 
from this sudden revolution. He issued a proda^ 
mation to preserve the peace ; and, on consulting 
with his officers, sent agents to the council <tf 
state with proposals relative to the civil and milita- 
ry government of Ireland. They were referred 
to the parliament as it was called, who made some 
ordinances for the benefit of the adventurers ami 
soldiers : and at the same time resolved that the 
government of Ireland should be again administei^ 
ed by commissioners, that Henry Cromwell shoukl 
be recalled, and Ludlow appointed to commami 
the forces of the commonwealth In that kingdomi 
The sentiments of Henry Cromwell were those of 
passive obedience to the parliament ; but the new 
commissioners, doubting his sincerity, expected 
opposition on his part, and prepared mec^BUr^ 916» 
cordingly. They however were received without 
any obstacle into the castle, while Henry- retired 
to a house in the Phcenix park, having admini» 
tered the government with such disre^rd to his. 
private interests, that he could not immedtateljr 
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eommmAno^ much naoney as nwld dtfsagr tte 
«xpenae o£ ft i/oyage to £nglan^ 

Fn>mthenM»ieiitc^tlieabdkalioao£ Ricfaanl 

d-MBweSi^ tlK.ray«liatfto{ iNlMid ^ooaaifed the 

sM»t8aiig|viQchfi|>eQ£ &e kiai^s speedy j^tora* 

ticMk. This haf^ event soQftlbtiQirttdk Chaiies 

was krfbnttsd «f the f»HMtfifalia ^>p6araM«& wl^ 

xrcare iiHHiijfeated^aiid botSbr the gjicttteicpectetaasi 

ii^ach at that time ^raoicbenshedQC the siicccaa of 

Monk m EagteRd, would oeitaioly have repaired 

t» Ifdandy wiutfaer he vm caaKtiiy umitd bf 

IqkI En^aa^ Mr Chides Cooler aad «i^e«% who 

Bttw i 'SB f iai i iw^ d the cause of jroyahy* The body of 

kat ki^pth caught the Ante of loyaky,^ 

L waited widi inqiatieiKe for the declaratk>xi c^ 

Bnda. Thia waa leadii^ accepted; aad ktn^ 

Qlkuatktk XL waa pndaiiaed mth every manifes>»» 

Ilea of. joy in all die gieat townaof IfclaiMU 

- The aituatieo of Ireland at the restora- . ^ 

tioa IB jaacffe eaaify deacribed than credit- ^^* 

ad ? a people who had eoatanued in arma 

afeacmeh to the royal caose neaiiy three yeara king* 

er than any othcff part of theBritiah empire, ie< 

dgneed to two thiida of their populatjon by thev 

.centeiti with the regicides^ by maaiacrea, &mis«i^ 

«Bd.p>arilffnce» stripped of any armed force for de« 

tece ee attack, expatriated at home» and digested 

ef the remnanto of their ancient inheritances^ 

Th«i were these uafbrtuoate wrecks of the native 

Imh» the devoted victims to their loyalty 9 penned 

«plihe hunted beasts m the devastated wUds of 

Ceonanghtt hardly exiaUng in the gregarian and 

peomtsfinana possession and cultivation of the soil^ 

without, the means of acquiring Uve or dead stocky . 

md wanting even tht necessary utensils of hus^ 

Validly. Surelf} if ever Iceland hi|d a call of gratU 
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tnde on the crmrn of England, it was at the res^ 
toration of Charies IL : yet the first legislators af- 
terthe restoration was established confirmed the 
rebellious regicides in the wages of their sangninarjr 
lkri>ellion« Broghiil, who was created earl of Or* 
lery, and sir Charies Coote, created earl of Mon« 
ibottth) were nominated lords justices of Ireland ; 
and air Maurice Eustaccy an old and particutaF 
friend of Ormond, was appointed lord high chan-' 
cellor. B7 the advice and managerorat of these 
persons with Ormond was the whole settlement of 
the kingdom condocted. These persons w»e att 
known and determined enemies to tiie Irish cath(V 
lies, and their measures were such as might frotti 
that circumstance naturally be expected* They 
contrivedto call a new parliament, in winch it was 
enacted no member should be qualified to at in the* 
house of commons but such as had taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; while the 
speaker of the house of lonfo (the archbiahi^ of 
Armagh) proposed that all the members thereof 
should receive the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
from his grace's o^ bands* With die like view 
of preventing the Irish catholics from sending over« 
agents to England to counteract the state commis* 
sioners who were soliciting the English parliament 
to except the Irish catholics out of the act of db^r 
vioQ and general pardon, the convention at Dub- 
lin put in execution all the severe laws and ordi- 
nances made by the usurpers, by which the catho« 
lies were prevented from going from one province 
to another to transact their business, such as had 
the more considerable estates were imprisoned^ : 
andall their letters to and from the capital were in*" 
tercepted: the gentry were forfcadden to meet, and- 
were thereby deprived of the means of agreeia^ 
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ufxm agents to take care of their interests, and df 
an apix>rtunit)r to ref^esent their grievances at the 
foot of the throne. The reports of popish plots 
and Goi^piracies were resorted to for the purpose 
of alarming the English parliament into the mea- 
sure of excluding the Irii^ catholics from the ge- 
neral pardon, and quieting possessions in Ireland* 
Charles published a proclamation for apprehend- 
in^ and prosecuting^ all Irish rebels (a term then 
used as sync^ymous with Irish catholics,) and 
Gommanding that adventurers, soldiers, and others^ 
who were possessed of any lands^ should not be 
distarbed in their possessions until legally evicted, 
«rJiis majesty by advice <^ parliament should tal^e 
Ikrther order therein. 

All historians s^ree, that the most aggravated, 
«3Btravagant, and unfounded reports against the 
Irish were brought to England, and there received 
^ vpith avidity^ and circulated with every accumula- 
tion of inventive malice by incredible numbers of 
' projectors, suitors, sufferers, claimants, solicitors, 
Btenders, and petitioners, who thronged the 
art, and looked to the Irish forfeitures as the 
are fond for realising their various speculations* 
r^oh, however, was the effect of these manoeuvres 
and other meuis, that when the state commission- 
ers from Ireland petitioned the parliament of Eng- 
land to exchide the Irish catholics from the gene- 
ral indemnity, the duke of Ormond opposed it, 
alleging th<it hU majevh^ reserved the cognizance of 
that matter to fdmaelfi though it was notorious that 
the king had some ^ys before in his speech in- 
formed the parliament, that "be expected in rela- 
tion to the Irish that they would have a care of his 
honour, and of the promise he had made them. 
This promise, received from Bni^a through the 
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•ntiqaii ^ OraMii, ttafeed tafUk^f^ Oat 4ie 
v^wikl pBTfbnn «M grante jomL emoeaeionBii^iich 
lie had either nadetfacmorfMTomiaedthfBni hfikttt 
fMtoe ; uid wtiichf ts ht ted new instBiices of 
their lo^EaltyaEBdafieodcm to him, lie ahosldstsidf 
4ttther to enlarge than diiBiniah, or infitage m 
(he least ckegtee* Nerertheleas the Iiiah icallio^ 
4icB were exduded £ram the. general iiukMnntqir 
to their rain, tibe csu^tAtifm afid'triimf^|>f their 
enemies, and the astoniahmeiit. of M impartiid 



Onaood was now retastatedin Ihe-^gomemsieiit 
of Irdand, and by btm were framed and -aelsM 
the king's declaratkm, the acts ^ settlement a&d 
explanation : by him were .made out the Uats «f 
jienons excepted by name, amounting to^sftioiit five 
hundred, after the ruinous efifectt of the jict of aet- 
tkment By him was rec o mtmendcd «the oourtof 
dttim8,.and under his influence were aFfK>inied the 
first members of it, whose inteieated portaafity and 
corruption became too rank even for theu* patron 
to countenance. He then substituted men of real 
fespectaMlity to fill their places, bot ao stinto^ 
4hemm their time for investigatiog the clairas of 
the dispossessed ppoprietors, tibat they w«re oom- 
pdled to apply for further time to go rihteugh ae*- 
veral thousand unheard daims, which <Omiiod 
opposed, and rejected a clause in the biH for the 
relief of these unheard claimanta. 

When the sympathy and justice of his royd 
master balanced between the claims of the Engtish 
protestants and the Irish cathc^cs, Ormond's ef- 
forts to bias the kin^in fovour of the former could 
not fail to be succeasfuK Conscious as he was of 
that monarch's disposition and secret wishes to fot^ 
vour Uie cfttholios, he did all he could to raised}- 
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a fiAi0.Qmio}» fona otmtkt kf wHck it W9» tb^ m 

msb tfie jwidigpdat r^^itipa pf tf^e cl^igy's ret 
9iwstissuDae99.h£! onkr^ tjjfin di^pefi^e, md 
MI9U ofit^ jjomsbi^ theia 9Wt ^jthe n»tio9 1 sad 

mowl i^uilted tk^ UQY^itmam^t ^bi^^ yr^Tfi oaly 

\mo cf them wens l^-iiddeo, ^ tii^ third ^t 

So far was Ownond &Qm b&v'if^mS^^ by 
these rebellious insurrecdons or civil wars in Ire- 
land, that we learn from a letter written by his 
intimate and particular friend, the earl of Angleseyt 
and published during the life of the duke, <' that 
his grace and his &mily, by the forfeitures and 
punishment of the Irish, were the greatest gainers 
of the kingdom ; and had added to their in- 
heritance vast scopes of land, and a revenue three 
times greater than what his paternal estate was 
before the rebellion, and that most of lus increase 
was out of their estates who adhered to the peaces 
of 1646 and 1648, or served under his majesty's 
ensign abroad." During the remainder of the reign 
of Charles IL many malicious attempts were made 
to stigmatize the Irish with fresh rebellions, which 
always served as a pretext for enforcing the execu- 
tion of the penal laws against the catliolics* The 
duke of Ormond, of whose conduct both to the 
, king and his countrymen such opposite opinions 
have been formed, and whose government we 
have traced to the present period, was now daily 
declining in power and influence, through the 
« intrigues of the duke of Buckingham and the 
Vol. XXI. E c 
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earl of Orrery : he was first succeeded in the 
government of Ireland by lord Robarts, and after- 
wards by the earl of Essex. He was however 
again taken into favour and restored to the situa- 
tion of lord lieutenant, wUch he retained till the 
death of Charles IL, though that king, a very 
short time before that event, had intimated to the 
duke of Ormond his intention o£ sending over the 
carl of Rochester to assume the government in 
his stead : his grace's removal was however so fiu* 
determined upon by the ruling interest of the 
empire at that period, that it constituted one of the 
nar&est acta pf Jamoa II> 



•^F 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Beign of Jamen II* 

THE short reign of this unfortunate monarch 
^was pregnant ^th events of the deepest im- 
portance to the Irish nation. That the joy of the 
Irish catholics at the accession of a prince to the 
throne who was universally known to be a catholicy 
should be excessive^ and even intemperate} is by 
no means surprising. The turn of the state iH 
politics in this kingdom was rapid and com- 
plete. 

The earl of Clarendon succeeded Ormond, but 
he was probably too firmly attached to the pro- 
testant interest to give as largely into James's 
measures as the court wished. His instnictiona 
clearly bespoke the king's intention of introducing 
catholics into corporations, and investing them 
with ma^stracies and judicial offices ; and being 
called upon by his instructions to give his opinion 
on the legality of the measure, he expressed hid 
readiness to comply with his majesty's commands, 
although contrary to the act of Elizabeth. The 
army was however soon filled with catholic offi- 
cers, the bench with catholic judges, except three 
who retained their seats ; the corporations with 
chtholic members, and the counties with catholic 
sheriffs and magistrates. The earl of Tyrconncl 
was appointed commander in chief of the army, 
and made independent of the lord lieutenant. On 
the very rumour of these proceedings alarm^ and 
constemaUon seized the protectant part of th« 
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kingdom: and most of the traders and others 
whose fortunes were transferable fled from a 
country in which (&6^ Expected tt ^edy establish- 
ment of popery, and general transmutation of 
property. The catholics now feeling themselves 
secure at least fe their religion, induced Tyrcon- 
nel to go to England in order to prevail upon the 
Iting to accede to thelf fiiyomite nieaAnV of 
bretJdng through the act of settlement* Ti^ 
lung however saw liiore tnconvefti^nce iir throwing 
the whole national property iisto a Tttw state of 
disorder and coniusionf than these didy wha haid 
been suffering daring, twenty years frdiin tim 
ILeprivatioQ of their btrtA-right.' Tyreomiei was 
himself a grtat enemy to the afct <^ seftlesnaiti 
and he so worked upon the king as to dispose hint 
%) eoifient tc^ the ^peal of thlat act, aftd he sooii re- 
turned IS9 Ireland as lord deputy^ TyitomieF wad 
personally obholious to the pvotestaii45 he was im^ 
petuous, resolute, atid imperious: he possessed 
an unbounded ii^iience oVer the king ; mA h&ving^ 
in his youth been a witness to the bloody cafn^ge 
at DrOgheda, he had ever retained an* abhorretice 
of fanaticism, with the spirit of which he cOn« 
sidered all protestants more or le^ infected* 
Nothing mort was wanting to leUienate the alRso* 
tioAB of the proteatants from James and his go* 
vernmfint ; and erd thid unfortunate monarch, by 
the advice of imprudent aild inHidioife counaellor% 
had been brought to abdicate the crown of Engv 
knd, the trhole protestant iinterest <»f Irelaiid hi^ 
already associated agiaihst him. 

Long before kidg Jamts left Englandy the pro* 
testantsin the north of Ireland were gentetlly in 
arms, training and diacif^nmg themselves to op«» 
pose by force the measui^s dF bis govcinment* 
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This Ibrmidable armed force of the northern pro^ 
testants had been gaining strength several months 
before the landing of William prince of Orange ia 
^Xorbay ; and they continued daily in an improving 
stete of organization and regular warfare against 
the existing government of the country ; for k 
must be recollected that James IL continued to be 
king of Ireland, notwithstanding his abdication of 
the throne of England ; since by the constitutioa 
of Ireland} neither the people of England nor the 
parliament of England could dissolve or transfer 
the allegiance of the pebple of Ireland ; which long 
had been, then was, and continued till die Union to 
be an independent kingdom. This singular epoch, 
therefore, of the Irish history furnishes the most 
simple demonstration of the necessity of an incor- 
porate union, and exposes the monstrous anomaly 
of several independent kingdoms under one sovtr 
reign. 

Ireland now again exhibited a gloomy scene of 
oppression, dejection, insolence and despair ; of 
power exercised withoht decency, and injuries sus- 
tained without redress. That English interest, 
which princes and statesmen had laboured to esta- 
blish in this country, was discouraged, depressed, 
and threatened with final extirpation. , 

The eQterprise of the prince of Qrange against 
England was yet a secret to James wiien T y^'^onpel 
received intelligence of his design ftjqm AH>ster- 
dam, and conveyed it to th^ king, who received it 
unth derision. The Irish catholics, conceiving 
tliemselves subjects of king James, at first aifected 
to despise the prince of Orange and his attempts j but 
they soon learned the rapidity of his successes in 
England, that king James was deserted by his sub- 
jectS) and that the revolution every day gain^ nevr 
£e2 
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flttemHib The dhtracted state of tHi^cuKli^pf 
. kSngdom cm scaroelf be deaclibedi Tli^ 
^6^! pN>ticBtuitsin tiietiortii procbdaied Wiffiant 
' and Mai7) whicfa^ by Tyrtobnel aad iJbe 
eatholicsy wai deemed an act of reb^liioti# Aa 
army was fiMnned of about ttartj thomaad mcfi^ 
and offiotfftd chieiy with ctttkolks^ Janie% wl» 
uraa then at the ooait of Louia X1V«» fpalw coi>' 
itant assurances that he would come to Ixeted and 
iiead thcmi in pdrson* He actxndkigly saBedfroaa 
Brest with a strong annament^ having on fanvd 
tweWe hundred meife of his own adhcrait% wto 
we^e then in the pof of France, and one hnndicd 
Frendi ollicers, aad landed at Kinsale in March 
1 6B9 1 kom th^ct he proceeded to Did>liB9 whom 
he was received as king with great pomp and so* 
lemnHy. He issued fite several prochnaiieii%hf 
^e last of which he summoned a parlianwnt to 
meet at Dublin on the 7th day of May ; M^icli 
did meet, and sat from that day to the 13th of 
Inly, and then adjonmed to the 13thof NiMcaa* 
ber fbllofwing* 

After these acts the scene cimnged to open war-» 
hrt. The reduction of the pmteatants inth» 
north who had declared for Wkiiam was the fiist 
object of the attention of James, who delemnned 
to march to Deny, and appear in persan before 
th«r walls* The defenders of D&cvy and Enni&- 
ki&en supported the cause of the revolndonists 
agsunst James's forces till the arrival of an English 
army of forty thousand men under couBt Schom^ 
berg, which was afterwards commanded by Wil* 
Ham in person. 

Irelandat this time, eiLfaanstedby nnhapi^ wars, 
could not supply James wiih the money ueoessary 
f^ his purposes, ^and among the act&of Jos ^aiioirt. 
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f lytigft m that Itiof^idDm thof e WM one which hat 

ned a peculiar o^um upoo^his ehafa^ter* In de« 

fencse of hnr, ninMMi^ and hamAtabff Ke seised th« 

tM^s and enginea of o^ Moore> who bf virtue of 

H patent of the Itte .kia^ enjpfed the right of a 

eofiper c«nage ior Iielaad^ and eiAabHshed a mint 

m I>iibliii aiMi Liraeiiek* Jimss and copper of th0 

baBesfc ksadi old eamuD) br^cen beUsi hoasehotd 

vtenailay weve as&idiKMi^iy collected ; and from 

eveiy poisiid wei^t of anch vile mate^iala) valued 

atfour^peBcoy poeoes vere coined and circulttted 

to tiie amount of five pounds ia nooiio^ ysMm* 

Bj tbe first prochonation they were made current 

Ml idl piaji&eats to and fifom the king and the sub* 

jecis of the realsn, excepting 1^ duties on impor* 

tation of feveigii goods^ immey lent in trust, or 

due bj mortgages^ hiils, or bonds; and James 

psomxTCd, that wh«i this nu>ney should be called 

»» he woidd receive it in all payments, or make 

full sads^iction in gold or silver* His soldiers 

Y^ere JX)W paid in this coin^ it was forced on the 

protestant tnaiers, the nominal value was raised by 

safaeecpicotproclamatiQBSy thd original restrictions 

were removed^ sod this base money was ordered 

to be recdved in ail kinds of payments. As brass 

and copper grew scarce^ it was made of still viler 

materials, of tin and pewter* It was obtruded on 

the protestants with many circumstances of inso 

fence and cruelty. Old debts of one thousand 

pounds were discharged with old pieces of vile me^ 

UI9 amounting to thirty shilliogs in intnosic value« 

Attempts were made to purchase gold and silver 

at immoderate rates with the brass money : but 

thb was strictly fortidden on pain of deaths a^d 

whea protestants attempted to exonerate them* 

sdYeaof these i^eapa of ana by purchasing the 
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staple commodtties of the kingdom, James bj 
proclamation set a rate on these commodities, de- 
manding them at this rate, returning his brass on 
the proprietors, and mth all the meanness of a tra- 
der exported them to France. It appeared indeed 
in the end, that James was the only gainer bj thi» 
iniquitous project, and that in the final course o£ 
circulation his own party became possessed of the 
greatest part of this adulterated coin, just at the 
time when William had power to suppress it. 

William arrived at Carrickfergus attended hy- 
prince George of Denmark, the young duke of 
Ormond, and others. His military genius prompt- 
ed him, and the distracted state of England, toge- 
ther with the formidable preparations of France^ 
obliged him to a vigorous prosecution of the war ; 
and when some cautious councils were suggested 
by his ofiBcers, he rejected them with indignatiocu 
" I came not to Ireland," said he, " to let grass 
grow under my feet." 

Six days had elapsed from the time of William's 
landing, when James received the first intelligence 
that a prince, who he confidently believed must 
be detained in England by faction and discontent, 
was already on his march to meet him* 
1690. ^° particularise the events of this ci\nil war, 
would far exceed our proposed limits : the 
battle of the Boyne, which was fought on the 1st 
of July 1690, turned the scale of the kingdom 1 
there William, although he commanded a consi- 
derable superiority of forces, attended to the du- 
ties of a vigilant, steady, and intrepid general : he 
shared the danger of his army, encouraging it by 
his presence and example, even after he had boea 
wounded, and had been pressed by his officers to 
^tlre i whilst James stood at.a secure distance a 
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fQiet spectator «>f tiie caatAt for hir crbwA ; sd 
iravfal ofhi^ eriemf, 6fs(o i^fl&cfentof hamaelf ot 
ins troopsy tll^ his chief coQoech andprepiftnifiaA 
before the battle ilirei^c to sdBarehk'ptvsniial' pe-» 
tieat. He ficd with prcdipitanc^ to Dublin^ and 
fconV thence to Waterfcr^ yrher^ a^ frigate mat 
wadjr to qbnVey hiwn back to FitAide ^ ieavinf^ this 
testen i^ei^ tff his army to make the best stand 
against the enemy^ andphxSure frwSft hilA the best 
terms theii* petSbnal bravery wooid entitle tbetn to. 
The Iiish ar*ny under Tytcdtmei and Sarsfield 
made » ¥efy vigorous resistance against a superior 
-well diBdf>B»tfd afrmy acting under the first gene- 
ral in Eur o p e ; u&til they surrendered the town of 
Lfmepkk, which ^ai thdr last hold, on the third 
^ October 1691', upon articles which sufBci^ntly 
^Tcd the estiihation iii which king WiDiant held 
tltein valbup and stea^ness, even afttfr the mail^ 
adv&nta;gest which he had gained orer theuw Thxk 
terminated the kasA effon of tlie old IVish inhiahb*' 
ants for the; recovery oS theto ahKient pk>wer, and 
M ^nder reltdirf of irisb possesMos ttow biseiihiei 
llxesiib^ctof frei^oonflscatioA. Fiom the itepoHl 
made by the comnusiioners appointed by the paiu 
Mhmentof England iti Ifi^Sy it appears that ttid 
Irish suftjefcts outtewed forth© rebdjion of I680 

iiiiiumiLL^u xXT uii v^Xm rnwcracnwr'TiiTio it umuj %j\m muu o^^ 

venty-eight, and that ditirlf^i^ possessions, as &r 
as could be computed, were of the annual value of 
two hundred and eleven thousand six hundred and 
twenty-three pounds ; comprising one million 
sixty thousand seven hundred and ninety-two 
acres. This fond was sold under the authority of 
an English act of parliament to defray the expenses 
incurred by England in reducing the rebels in 
1688 : and the sale introduced into Ireland a new 
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set of adrenturen. It is a very curioas .and im^ 
pQitant speculation to look to the forfeitures of 
IrelaDd incurred in one century* The superficial 
oMitents of the island are calculated at eleven mil- 
fioQ forty-two thousand six hundred and eighty* 
two acres. In the reign of James I. the whole bf 
the province of Ulster was confiscated^ contain- 
ing * 2,836,837 acres* 

Set out by the court of claims at 

the restoration ••.••••*• 7>800,0OO 

Forfeitures of 1688 1,060,792 



Total 11,697,629 



Thus it appears that the whole island has been 
confiscated, with the exception of the . estates ot 
five or six families of English blood^ some of 
whom had been attainted in the reign of Henry 
VIII. but recovered their possessions before Ty- 
rone's rebellion, and had the good fortune to es- 
cape the pillage of the English republic inflicted 
by Cromwell ; and no inconsiderable portion of the 
island has been confiscated turice, or even thrice, in 
the coufse of a century. The situation of Ire- 
land, therefore, at the revolution, stands unparal* 
kled in the history of the inhabited world.* 

• Speech •( call Qlait. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Reign of WU&am and Mary. 

THE progress of the reformation a# the com- 
mencement of this reign was more rapidly 
extending among the higher orders of the Irish 
than it had formerly. And the English who were 
now domiciliated in Ireland, were from planta- 
tions, forfeitures, and other causes, suiprisingly 
multiplied. These two descriptions of persons 
now began to consider themselves as an independ- 
ent Irish interest ; and although the revolution did 
not let in the Irish nation immediately to those 
civil rights and liberties which it impsurted or se- 
cured to England, yet it kindled in those who ap- 
proved of it a spirit of freedom, which disposed 
them to insist upon the constitutional rights of 
Irishmen. 

Lord Sydney, having been created lord lieute* 
nant, immediately summoned a parliament ; the 
primary object of which was to raise supplies t* 
^schaige the debts contracted during the war. 
There had been no parliament in Ireland, except 
that which sat under James, fbr the last twenty- 
4ix yearo ^ said although the parliamentof England 
had legislated for Ireland on the most important 
matters of state, and had excluded the Roman ca- 
tholics from a seat in either house of the Irish par- 
liament, yet had it not proceeded to the extent of 
fusing money directly upon the peo{He of Ireland* 
This parliament, considering the assumption of 
the parliament of Englcmdas an encroachment 
4}pon their rights, rejected one of two money bills 
which had not originated with them, Jbut -had been 
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sent from England, and only consented to pass the 
other firom the estceme iirgmc3r.bf the case. This 
conduct was daemed by Sydney to be seditious, 
and he proepgiiedtfae^padiaBieKit with a severe re- 
primand. The commons requested permission to 
acnd comnuaaionerB toiEogland to jl^ fi fidi apd 
i«apartiaistalement<if their griftyaiw>e6 1m^^ 
m^estiues ; iv^icsi tiioy w^ese <taupiiagly ^uicedi^f 
llie laid lieutQiiaiit tiiait they xmgjhA go to Mvgiaad 

Ttaata a»€mUi£B. Tins uofpoacious conduc^t Beo> 
ignd $ydn^ unynpiriar,JMidBt was thought prai- 
dfint ,to Kcafl duin. 

UpoDAfae remoBaJof Jord'Sydnc^, thej^DTem^ 
manr was nested in.threfi justices, httd Capel, air 
Cecil Wyd^etand Mr. Duncombe^ who #Seiaiig 
uk their seoliments, the power xaf -^ whole was 
concentred in k>od Capd. 

The reaaainder of thaaretgii waa passed with* 
out any event worthy of particular recond* The 
diffbcence o£ refigious septiiiient9 ooD^ued un- 
liap^y to spread the aseds i^diauiiDB ^setireen a 
lai^ ptppoftion of tiie people of I nlaiid and didr 
jnvereigns ; and the want of acoachai andsncctt 
CDHiprCTtioo oH tiie pariiatqentB x>f Eogiand and 
XreiaiMl tended ina y^ry gieat degree to fstaid the 
|»cogpeaB.of those bicipaihgSy whkh in the aster 
Icingdom the mvolutioa had bestowed upQp.raore 
fcrtaoate England. 

The unexpected death of .theiduke of fiiouces* 

ter, the son oflhe pnacess Ann, in ids a^vcPtfcnth 

year, and the d^ath of t)ie (ate king lasne^ about 

ahe aaqie time, gsiT« rise to the act hf whkh the 

crown was settled on the house of Han- 

Y;(^; over, wfaioh-was the l^ «a passed in H^a 

'jKiga. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bfign qf Queen Jnaem 

IN the OQeridian heat of whiggism and toryism 
nothing was done in moderation, and few of 
the transactions of that day have reached us in a 
ftrm uDwarped by the prejudices of the narrators. 
Through every part of the British empire, except 
Ireland, the constitutional rights of the subject 
ebbed and flowed with the alternate prevalence of 
these opposite parties. The Irish nation was 
doomed to suffer under every Stuart ; and the in* 
gratitude of this monarch to them may have con- 
tributed not slightly to prevent them from rdaps- 
ing into their former attachment, when other parts 
of the British empire rose in rebellion in their 
support* It is worthy of peculiar remark, as 
ahowiog the fi^y of coining the cause of popery 
with that of the pretender, that in the only part of 
the British empire, which generally submitted to 
the spiritual power of the pope, namely Ireland, 
an arm has not been raised in aid of the Stuarts 
since the accession of the house of Hanover to the 
British thnme. 

Anne was alternately led down the stream either 
hj whigs or torie9» as Uieir respective parties gain* 
ed the ascendancy in paiiiament : the whole po- 
litical 3ystem of her reign was a state of contest^ 
in which the party in power opposed and thwarted 
their antagonists by measures of extreme violence. 
This nearly, equal contest of the rival parties in 
England kept not the same equilibrium in Ire- 
Vol. XXI. Ff 
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land. The queen, who held her crown against the 
claims of her brother by the tenure of protestant- 
ism, found herself forced to bury the attachments 
of natural affection under her zeal for the churcb» 
and became forward in yielding to the cries of both 
parties, in laying the severest restrictions upon 
her catholic subjects of Ireland. No crimes, no 
new offences were laid to their charge, and yet a 
new code of unparalleled rigour was imposed on 
this suffering people. 

No period of the Irish history more strongly il- 
lustrates the advantages of an incorporate union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, than the veign 
of queen Anne : it verifies to the letter the trite 
observation, that if no other benefit were to arisa 
out of it than the destruction of the Irish parlia- 
ment and the Irish monopoly of power, it will be 
the greatest national blessing bestowed upon Ire- 
land since the invasion. For it is now ascertained 
that the penal laws passed against the catholics 
during her reign, were passed against the wishes 
and efforts of the British cabinet by the procure- 
ment of the head of the Irish aristocracy, and the 
unanimous vote of an Irish parliament. 

During the whole of the reign of queen Anne, 
the penal laws were executed with unabating se- 
verity upon the Irish catholics, without other visi- 
ble cause than their mere profession of the Roman 
catholic religion. There is a principle of liberali- 
ty and wisdom in concentrating the interests of a 
great people in a common focus, which has pro- 
duced the late happy union, which is the loi^est 
condemnation of the false policy that pervaded 
the Irish government in the reign of queen Anne. 
It was during the same reign that the parliament 
of England directed the sale of the estates of Irish 
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Rebels, and disqualified the catholics from pur- 
chasing^ them ; avoided leases made to papists, aug^ 
mented small vicarages, and confirmed grants 
made to the archbishop of Dublin : the same par* 
liament also permitted Ireland to export iineo, 
(which by this time had become a most important 
branch of their commerce) to the colonies ; pro- 
hibited the importation of that commodity from 
Scotland and appointed the town of New Ross in 
the county of Wexford, as the port for exporting 
irool from Ireland to England. 

Little else occurred during this reign, with re- 
spect to Ireland, which is worthy of record. The 
queen died on the 1st of August 1714, and was 
succeeded by George I«, who was proclaimed and 
acknowledged king of Great Britain and Ireland 
without opposition. 

The parliament of Ireland convened in Novem- 
ber 17^15 was prominently conspicuous in mani- 
festing their zeal for the Hanover succession, and 
the whig administration ; which, upon the death 
of Anne, obtained the whole management of pub- 
lic affairs, to the exclusion of the whole tory party. 
This parliament passed acts for recognising the 
king's title, for the security of his person and go- 
vernment, for setting a price of 50,0001. upon the 
head of the pretender, and for attainting the duke 
of Ormond, who had taken up arms in his cause. 

The court of Spain having resolved to fit 
out an expedition in favour of the pretender, j * * 
this period was fixed upon as the moment 
for putting it into execution. An armament of 
twelve ships of the line and several transports was 
equipped, having on board six thousand regular 
troops, and arms for twelve thousand men. The 
^mmand of the fleet was given to the duke of Or- 
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mondy vrith the title of Captsdn General of his 
Catholic Majesty. He was provided wi^i decla- 
rations in the name of the Spanish monarch, im- 
porting, that for many good reasons he had sent 
part of his land and sea forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James. The 
duke of Ormond sailed from Cadiz, and had pro- 
ceeded as fiar as Cape Finislerre, when the fleet was 
overtaken and dispersed by a storm, which entirely 
defeated the intended expedition. It is honourable 
to the loyalty of the Irish, that notwithstanding 
the tenantry on the Ormond property at this time 
was the most numerous in Ireland, and that the 
bulk of the nation was of the same religion as the 
pretender ; notwithstanding Ireland lay more conti- 
guous to Spain than Great Britsun, and was less 
provided for defence against invasion ; yet so stem* 
ly loyal were the people of Ireland to the illustrious 
hm\\j on the throne, that not even the intriguing 
Alberoni, the Spanish monarch, the catholic pre- 
tender, or his enthusiastic and desperate supporter 
Ormond, dared even to attempt to seduce them 
I from their allegiance. 

Removed as we now fortunately are out of ihat 
vortex of bigotry and fanaticism which had the pe- 
culiar quality of rendering those who moved in it 
insensible of their own infection, it is painful for 
us to look back on times when a difference in reli- 
gious opinions created such jealousies on one hand, 
and such provocations on the other, whilst there 
appears to have existed but one common sentiment 
upon all matters of civil duty and allegiance. And 
yet, if we abstract from this period of the history of 
Ireland the detail of these religious differences and 
their effects, we shall discover nothing of sufficient 
interest to attract our attention. It is to be la- 
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men ted that existing circumstances should so fiif 
have beguiled or misled the government of Eng- 
land to associate and couple together, with too 
much indiscriminate zeal for the jprotestant inte- 
rest, the epithets of catholic and rfebel, or Jacobite; 
since under the specious names of catholic or pro- 
testant ascendancy it is not to be doubted that 
other interests than those of the church or of the 
crown of England have been placed in combat 
with other interests than those of the pope or the 
pretender ;— «ind that the corrupt purposes of par- 
ty, while they prevented the people of Ireland 
from enjoying all the blessings of a British go- 
vernment, procured for that government nothing 
but perplexity, disappointment, and unpopularity. 
It would be foreign to the intention of this work, 
as well as beyond its limits, to enter even upon a 
sketch of the different administrations which, go- 
verned Ireland during the remainder of the reign 
of George I. or that of his successor. During this 
period of time no event of sufficient importance to 
the general reader took place, if we except the 
landing of the French at Carrickfergus at the lat- 
ter end of the reign of George II. 

The court of Versailles has at no time 
been backward in availing itself of opportu- ' ' 
nities to strike at the greatness of the Bri- 
tish empire- Among other means which that pei*!!- 
dious, restless, and ambitious court had used for the 
vain attempt of this mad purpose, the separation of 
Ireland from the rest of the British dominions has- 
been frequently resorted to. About this time Uiis . 
object formed part of the plan of the French ca- 
binet, a»a diversion of the measures of England 
abroad, in prosecuting a war which had hitherto 
opened in all parts of the world so unfavourable a . 
V Ff2 
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prospect to the views of Frrach asnbitioii. The 
f^rand embarkation deaig^ned for Ireland was tc be 
made from Vannes in Lower Britatiy ; and a fleet 
was fitted out at Brest^ commanded by M. de Con- 
fians, to coyer the expedition* The execQti<ni'Qf 
•this scheme was defayed by sir Edward Hawke, 
who blocked up that harbour with twenty-three 
ships of the line. But boisterous winds having dtH 
ven the British fleet off their station in the month 
of November^ Confians embraced the opportunity, 
and sailed with twenty*one large ships and lour 
frigates. On the twentieth sir Edward Hawke 
pursued and came up with the French fleets and 
obtained a complete victory over it. The squadron 
designed for the north of Ireland had sailed fix>m 
. Dunkirii) under the command of Thuroty in Octo- 
ber ; it consisted originally of flve shipS) and ear- 
ned one thousand two hundred and sev^ity liuod 
forces. Adverse and tempestuous winds drove the 
squadron to Gottenburgh. Having continued 
there a few days, they set sail, and proceeded to the 
place of destination. When arriving on the coast 
of Ireland, they were overtaken by a storm, to es- 
cape which they attempted to shelter themselves in 
Lough Foyle ^ but the wind changed, i^ ccmtinu- 
ing to blow tempestuously, obliged them to ke^ 
the ^ea : two of the ships were separated &c»n the 
test by the violence of the storm, and retiifned to 
France. The remaining three directed their 
course to the island of Hay, where they rejpaired 
their damage, took in a small quantity of provi- 
Mpn, and, to procure a supply more adequate to 
tffeir necessities, sailed for Carrickfergus* They 
arrived here on the 21st of February 4760, and 
about two miles from the town landed their forces, 
now reduced to six hundred men. The garrison 
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•f Carrickfergus, consisting of a small number, 

made a most valiant resistance ; and though not in 

any respect prepared for such ah attack, numbers 

of them being quite undisciplined, and there being 

a breach in the ' wall fifty feet long, they defended 

themselves with sjHrit until their ammunition was 

expended. They were now obliged to capitulate : 

it is suj^sed that previous to the surrender of the 

jcastle one hundred of the French were killedf 

among whom were officers, one of them of coD- 

•iderable distinction^ Of the garrison, not more 

than three lost their lives. When intelligence of 

the landing of the enemy reached different parts of 

the country, volunteer companies flocked to Bel- 

&st from all quarters. Intimidated by the valour 

and loyalty of the Irish, the French retreated, and, 

having plundered the town, reimbarked on the 

S6th of February. They were encountered on 

their return by captain Elliot and a small squadron 

under his command, who engaged them for about 

•an hour and a half ; when they struck to the Btir 

tish flag, having three hundred of their men killed^ 

imiong whom was their oommander Thurot. 

This event was the last of any importance tor 
Irelatid during tlie reign of George 11., who died 
on the 35th of Octdt>er 1760» 
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CHAPTER XL 

i?«gw of George HI. 

AMONG the many benevolent and illustrioAs 
acts which poaterily "wiU admire when con- 
templating the eventful reign of the gracious 
monarch who now fills the imperial throne of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the amelioration of the state of his Irish subjects 
will hold a noble and a prominent rank. 

At the period of his accession to the crown the 
Aspect of Irish affairs was truly gloomy* Public 
credit in ireland had almost fallen prostrate. In 
the southern province of that kingdom the great-* 
est misery existed among the peasantry, and mul- 
titudes of the lowest and most wretched of that 
class were in a state of insurrection. The insur- 
gents at first committed their outrages at nighty 
and appearing generally in shirts or frocks were 
denominated whtte-boya. These insurrections be- 
came alarming to government ; and they institut- 
ed a commission of some gentlemen of distin- 
guished loyalty and eminence in the law to in- 
quire upon the spot into the real causes and cir- 
cumstances of these riots ; who reported that 
the authors of them consisted of persons of dif- 
ferent persuasions, and that no marks of disaf- 
fection to his majesty's person or government ap- 
p?ared in any of these people, whose discontents 
and outrageotis conduct too evidently orif^nated in 
their distress, arising from a combination of causes, 
a principal one being the great scarcity and dear- 
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i^ess of provisions. The public mind was much 
agitated by these proceedings, and some persons 
even construed these riots into a plot for the sub- 
version of the government and the protestant reli- 
gion. 

The excesses which were committed for a series 
of years by the lower classes of the Irish under the 
denomination of white boys, and oak boys, or 
hearts of steel boys, have been variously accounted 
for by virriters of diflFerent parties ; but as our pro- 
)iosed limits forbid us from entering into too mi- 
t)tite a detail of the transactions of modem times^ 
we shall confine ourselves in the sequel of this his-^ 
tory to the three niost important events of the pre- 
sent reign relative to Ireland, namely, the decla- 
tation of the legislative independence of that king* 
dom, the rebellion cf IT'PS, and the union of Ire* 
land with Great Britain. 

Respecting the first of these events, the -^ 

legislative independence of Ireland, a vio- '^^ 

. l^ht contesthadbeenlong maintained. The 

measure of conciliation was at lengfth adopted by 

England during the administration of earl She^ 

bume (now marquis of Lansdown,) who on the 

I7th of May l785« brought forward this subject in 

the British house of peers, in a mostliberal, instnK> 

tive and constitutional speech, in which he dis* 

played the powers of the accomplished orator and 

profound statesman. " Ireland,'' his lordship ob^ 

served, << by the papers on the table had demanded 

four things ; the first, and most essential to them^ 

was a free constitution, which they could not bt 

said fo enjoy while they were subject to laws not 

inade with their own consent. He therefore moved 

a repeal of the act of the 6th of George the first, 

for the better securing the dependence of Ireland 
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on the crown of Great Britain ; which repeal would 
f^ve quiet and sadsi^cticm to the minds of the 
Irish, and leave no cause to check the afTectioii 
and zeal for England, whose cause they had de- 
clared themselves willing to share. The condi* 
tion of the Irish parliament,*' his lordship conti- 
nued, <' was singularly clogged by ancient statutes 
framed for the times, and which, though softened 
by practice, were still a great check to their free- 
dom." He alluded to Poyning's law, of the un- 
reasonableness of which he spoke very fully. The 
perpetuity of the mutiny act was another subject 
of complaint, in which he thought, as it was a 
matter of internal regulation, it was just to com* 
ply with the desire of Ireland, that there should be 
no distinction between that country and Great 
Britain. He concluded with expressing his stroagr 
reliance on the affection and gratitude which such 
fedr and liberal ccHicessions would «xcite, and stre- 
nuously urged the net^sity of union at that mo- 
ment with our sister kingdom, that she might be 
made to feel in the language of our holy prayerB» 
that our service is perfect freedorru He concluded 
with moving two resolutions : 

^< First, That it is the opinion of this house, that 
the act of the sixth of George the first, entitled jht 
act Jbr the better securing the dependency of Ireland 
upon the crown of Great Britamy ought to be re* 
pealed. 

^' Second, That it is the opinion of this houses 
that it is indispensable to the interest and happi- 
ness of both kingdoms, that the connexion be- 
tween them should be established, by mutual con* 
sent, upon a solid and permanent footing, and that 
an humble address should be presented to his ma- 
jesty, that his majesty would be graciously pleased 
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to take such measures as his majesty in his royal 
wisdom should think most conducive to that im- 
portant end." These motions were carried, with 
the single dissenting voice of lord Loughborough, 
now earl of Rosslyn. 

On the same day the same resolutions were 
unanimously carried in the house of commons, up- 
on the motion of Mr. secretary Fox ; who, in a 
speech of uncommon eloquence and perspicuity, 
went over the same grounds with lord Shelbume* 
By these acts of the British parliament, sanction- 
ed by his majesty, was the independence of Ireland 
in legislating for herself fully and finally establish- 
ed, to the universal joy of the whole kingdom. 

At that awful period of the history of the 
British empire, when the best of sovereigns ^" gg* 
was visited with so severe a malady as to 
render it indispensably necessary that a regent 
should be appointed for the exercise of the royal 
prerogative and authority, the parliament ctf Ire- 
land with unexampled unanimity invited his royal 
highness the prince of Wales to accept of the re- 
gency, without any of those conditions and limi- 
tations which in England had been deemed neces- 
sary by a majority of the British parliament. To 
the unspeakable joy and happiness of his subjects 
at large, the convalescence of his majesty was de- 
clared at the very period of the arrival of the com- 
missioners from the Irish parliament with, their 
address to the prince of Wales. In Ireland, no 
less than in every other part of the empire, public 
demonstrations of gratitude to heaven were ex- 
pressed by all ranks of all religions, and their ge- 
neral joy was testified by public entertainments 
given on the happy occasion. 
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To trace the origin or mark the progm^ 
j' ' of the late unhappy rebellion which over- 
flowed Ireland with brothers' blood, is fiu* 
beyond the limits of our design. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to record some proininent &cts' 
relative to that disgraceful period of Irish histoiy* 
In the month of June 1791 a paper was circulat»i 
in Dublin cofitainmg the design o£ an association 
to be called the Society of United Irishmen at 
Bel&st ; and a complete plan or prospectus c^the 
society was published in the Northern Star in Oc- 
tober following ; and in the same month the Ro- 
man cathc^ics published a declaration of their tenets 
and pretensions, and circulated them through the 
kingdom, in order to remove prejudices, and spi- 
rit up the exertions of their friends in their cause. 
In the ensuing month of November a similar soci- 
ety of United Irishmen was established at Dublin ; 
their declaration was the same as that at Belfast; 
but a test was annexed to it. To this society Mr. 
James Napper Tandy was secretary, and Mr. Si- 
mon BuUer was chairman. It is, however, proper 
to remark, that these first societies of United Irish- 
men differed materially from those which after- 
wards entered into the rebellion. In these soci- 
eties there was nothing ambiguous, or secret, or 
inconsistent with the duty of a loyal subject. On 
the 30th of December in the same year the United 
Irishmen of Dublin hdd a special session, at which 
they approved of a circular letter to encourage si- 
milar societies ; and to this letter or address they 
annexed a declaration of their political sentiments, 
and the test which they had taken as a social and 
aacred compact to bind them more closely toge- 
ther. A general disposition to republicanism now 
began to appear in these publications, and they 
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^^^came objects of the notice of government. The 
:ear 1792 opened scenes peculiarly important to 
c fate of Ireland. A great political change had 
en produced in the public mind by the writings 
f Paine and of Burke ; between the two extremes 
£ whose doctrines no middle part was tenable 
during the first fervour of the French revolution. 
\^' The question of catholic emancipation was 
^^' blended and confused with the absurd jargon of 
^^ jacobinism ; and notwithstanding the extensive 
^" and important privileges granted and restored to 
5^ the catholics of Ireland by the most indulgent 
^- monarch that had ever reigned over the island, 
^' still did the restless spirit of insurrection incite this 
' unhappy people to acts of madness and folly. 
Several circumstances occurred in the course of 
this year which tended to affix, with great show of 
justice, a stigma beyond disaffection to some of 
the political societies and military corps. The 
national guard, a new ndsed body, was this year 
arrayed and disciplined in Dublin. They wore 
green uniforms, with buttons engraved with a harp 
under a cap of Hberty instead of a crown. Their 
leaders were A. H. Rowan and James Napper 
Tandy ; they addressed each other by the affected 
appellation of citizen, in imitation of theFrench re- 
bels. This corps was in high favour with the popu- 
( lace, and serious apprehensions were entertained 
by government of a general insurrection. Re- 
gular summonses, beginning in the French styl 
« Citizen soldiers," were published to the national 
guards and all the volunteer corps of Dublin, to 
assemble on Synday the 9th of December to cele- 
brate the victory of the French, and the triumph of 
universal liberty. Government wisely prevented 
this meeting, and the threatened mischief was for 
Vol. XXL G g. 
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a time suspended* But the agents of sedition 
were by no means inactive, and the government 
found it expedient to check their opei*ations hy 
prosecuting Mr. A* H. Rowan for pnfytisMng^ a 
seditious libel in the form of an address* from tbe 
united Irishmen at Dublin to the voluntecfrs of 
Ireland ; of which he was found guilty, and 

1704! 8^'^te'^ced to pay sT Ene of Bve hundred 

pounds, and be imprisoned two years, and 

to find security for his good behaviour for seyen 

years, himself in two thousand pounds, and two 

sureties in one thousand each* 

Whatever were the various and immediate 
causes of the growth and extension of that sediti- 
ous and rebelHous spirit which now agitated the 
kingdom, certain it is, that defenderism spread 
rapidly, and the united Irishmen assumed the tone 
and attitude of rebelKon. Rowan, who after his 
commitment had been charged witii high treason, 
contrived to escape from Newgate about the same 
time that the Rev. Mr. Jackson, a protestant cler- 
gyman, was committed thither on the same 
charge. 

The ^ceroyaKy of eari Fitzwilfiam forms 

i7Qi. ^^^ important a period in the modern his- 
tory of this country to be passed over with- 
out notice. That nobleman was appointed to his 
high station upon principles and with conditions 
which he himself has publicly stated to have em- 
braced, among other objects of amelioration or 
concession to the Irish, the most important mea- 
sure of catholic emancipation. No sooner did his 
lordship land, than he immediately set about the 
grand business which, as he conceived, he had 
been especially deputed to undertake. We at- 
tempt not to dilscuss within the narrow compass of 
these pages, a measure so pregnant with import- 
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ant coosoquences as the toUJ emancipation of the 
catholics of Ireland ; but it is certainly to be for 
ever regretted that any misconception of the coun- 
cils of' the British cabinet, or any dereliction of 
^tl^e councils, if not misunderstood, should have 
^^mcMi the expectations of the catholic interest to 
Hach an exulting height, only to mock them with 
the disgrace of disappointment. 

Whether the origin of this error lie with one 
party or with the other, the fatal effects of it are 
the same. Earl Fitzwilliam was recalled. No 
sooner was the report of his intended removal cre- 
dited, than an almost universal despondency, in 
some instances amounting to desperation, seized 
the whole nation. On the 25th of March his lord* 
ship todL his departure from Ireland, when the re- 
sentment, grief, and indignation of the nation were 
most strongly marked. It was a day of general 
gloom ; the sIh^s were shut ; no business of any 
land was tnuisacted, and the whole city put on 
mourning. His lordship was succeeded in the 
I vice-royalty by lord Camdeii^ 
I From this period the various societies and asso- 

ciatiions throughout Ireland began their more 
active operations against the government, and 
their treasonable machinations were the more 
dangerous on account of their secrecy. At 
length the smothered flame of rebellion burst 
forth, and produced such horrors as have rarely 
[ hllcn to the painful lot of the historian to narrates 
' The execrable designs of the fomenters of this 
unnatural warfare could no longer be concealed, 
as their direct communication with the enemy had 
been detected, and the aid of the French in their 
designs of overthrowing the government and con- 
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stitution of Ireland had been actually promised. 
The societies of rebels now assumed a militaiy 
form ; and it appears from their original papers 
seized at Belfast in the month of April, that their 
number in the province of Ulster at that P| nod 
amounted to nearly one hundred thousand men ; 
that they were lai-gely supplied with fire-arms and 
pikes ; that they had some cannon and ammuni- 
tion, and were diligently employed in the study of 
military tactics ; in short, that nothing was ne- 
glected by these people, or their les^ers, that 
could enable them to take the field on the arrival 
of the enemy, or whenever they might receive 
orders to that effect from their superior ofikers, 
whom they were bound by oath to obey. An 
armament designed for the invasion of Ireland had 
been preparing at Brest during the whole sum^ 
mer. It consisted of twenty-fivc ships of the line, 
including the seven that composed the s(]uadroQ 
of admiral Richery, who was to join it vrith all 
speed, fifteen frigates, besides sloops, and trans- 
ports for an army of twenty-five thousand men to 
be commanded by general Hoche« Through 
several unforeseen accidents this armament was 
not ready for sailing till the 18th of December^ 
and on getting out of Brest some of the largest 
ships struck upon the rock at the mouth of the 
harbour ; several were lost, and others rendered 
unfit for service. The day after its departure a 
violent storni arose, and continued during the 
whole time of the expedition. On the 24th 
admiral Bouvet, commander in chief of the 
French fleet, anchored in Bantry Bay with seven 
ships of the line and ten others. After lying 
some days in this bay the storminess of the wea- 
ther increased ^ and receiving no intelligence of 
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SS^Dei^HQcheaiid his staff who were in a frigate 
that parted from the fleet ia a gale of wind, the 
French admiral determined to return to France, 
Zftotwithstanding the remonstrances of the land 
oiBficers on board his fleet, who were desirous of 
laiuiiog, and he arrived ssie in Brest on the last 
day of December* The other divisions of his 
fleet had also the good fortune to reach that har- 
l>our, with the loss however of five ships ; three of 
^vhich foundered) one was taken by the English, 
And the other ran ashore to avoid the same fate« 
Xhus terminated an expedition unquestionably for-- 
midable in its aspects, and to the failure of which 
.. the providential intervention of the elements in 
©ur fiivour so greatly contributed ; for though the 
utmost exertions, seconded by the loyalty of a 
f^reat majority of the Irish, were made upon the 
arrival of the enemy in their ports, yet it does not 
af^ar that due attention had been paid to the ne- 
cessary means of defence against such an attempt 
as but for the elements would at this period have 
been made on Ireland* 

In the spring of 1797 the rebel directory dis^ 
patched one of their agents to Paris, to press the 
acceleration of French assistance ; and in the sum- 
mer of the same year, a|^rehensive of a premature 
insttrrection in the north, they thought it necessa- 
ry to send a second agent, to urge with increased 
earnestness that succour should be immediately 
sent* Upon the breaking gff the negociation for ' 
.peace then carryingon at Lisle, the French dii^cto- 
17 assured the Irish agents at Paris of immediate 
suecour ; and accordingly during the summer ex- 
tensive preparations were made at Brest and at the 
Texel for ^e invasion of Ireland ; and in the au/* 
.tumn iatdfigence was received by the rebel di- 
Gg2 
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rectory that the timps were actoGfly emlMatod st 
the Texel. In consequence great exertions were 
made by the rebels ; and in the beginning of Oe- 
tober, when the Dutch fleet was on tbe point «f 
sailing, the approach of the French was annofuiic- 
ed to the societies as at hand* The troc^ had 
been actually on board, commanded by general 
Daendalles, but were suddenly disembarked. The 
Dutch fleet put to sea ; . which led to the ever lae- 
morable victory of the llth of October gained by 
the gallant lord Duncan* 
* On May the 22d lord Castlereagh pre- 

^.^g* sented a message to the house of commons, 
' that his excellency had ^ received informa- 
tion that the disaflected had been daring enough 
to form a plan for the purpose of possessing them- 
selves in the course of that week of the metropo- 
lis, of seizing the seat of government and those in 
authority within the city ; that in^consequeoce of 
that information he had directed every mititary 
precaution to be taken which seemed expedient ; 
that he had given full instructions to the mag^ 
trates for the direction of their efi<nrts ; and that be 
had not a doirii)t, by the measures which would be 
pursued, the designs of the rebellious would be ef- 
fectually and entirely crushed-" 

From thb period the itibellion ^>read itself in 
all directions) and a succession of horrors ensued, 
over which we are desirous, |for the credit of hu^ 
man nature^ that a veil of oblivion may be for 
ever spread. It was happy for the British empire^ 
that during this alarming crisia the French go- 
vernment was in the hands of feeble politiciana; 
who, though well acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land, had unaccountably neglected to embrace the 
opportunity of pursuing the plan laid out for them 
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• tiff , lord Edward Fitzgerald and others of the re- 
bels ; which was, to risk some frigates and light 
-vessels with a proper supply of officers, arms, and 

'ammunition, with some few troops to keep up the 
s|»int crfthe deluded insurgents. With that lazy 
aherthought which marks the folly of a bad states- 
man, the French in the latter end of August de- 
taclied a small force to the north of Irelsmd under 

-^le command of general Humbert, who on the 
SSd landed at Killala. The French entered the 
bay under English colours, and the feint succeeded 
so well, that two sons of the bishop of Killala threw*" 
tiiemselves into a fishing-boat with another gentle- 
man, and were soon surprised at finding themselves 
|nisoners» The indentings of the bay of Killala 
and the chain of hilh between that spot where the 
enemy landed, will in part account for the secrecy 
with which the debarkation was conducted. Be- 
tween seven and eight on that evening, a terrified 
messenger announced to the bishop that the 
French were landed, and that near three hundred 
of them were within a mile of the town. Intelli- 
gence was instantly sent off to Ballina, and the 
yeomanry and fencibles drew up before the castle 
gates, and resolutely proceeded towards the main 
street to meet the French advanced guard. Borne 
down by numbers they were compelled to yield ; 
opposition would have been worse than fruitless ; 
and the French general marched into the castle 
yard at the head of his officers, and demanded to 
see the bishop, who fortunately was conversant 
with the French language. Humbert desired him 
to be under no apprehension, and assured him that 
nothing shoukl be taken but what was absolutely 
necessary for their support. A green flag was 
mounted over the castle gate with the inscription, 
« Erin go Brah !" Humbert left Killala with a 
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quantity of ammiuiitkm in the poMosaoD o[^m> 
hundred men and six officers, and cm the 25th ^ot 
seven in ^he evening took posseaaiixi q£ BaUinai 
from whence the garrison fied on his af^roaeih 
The French general was sensiUeof the advantagp 
of pushing forward with vigour, and that a rapid 
progcesft UQi9 the interior could idone brkig the 
rebds to his standard. Ai BaJJina he W4S joined 
by many hundreds, who received arms emd uai- 
forms» Humbert, determined to attack the forces 
at Castlebar, begfoi his march on the morniag of 
' the 36di, with eight hundred of his own men and 
less than fifteen hundred of the rebels, and at ae* 
ven o'clock was withm two miles of the town, be- 
§txt which our army nad taken their posit»m^ oa a 
rising ground to receive them. Fronl sonae cause 
or other the king's forces fell into disorder, and re- 
treated to Tuam, about forty miles from the scene 
of action* The marquis Comwailis, who h»d 
succeeded lord Camden as viceroy, had, n^witliH 
standing the small numbers of the invaders, been 
io sensible of the danger of kindling theamotheml 
flame of rebellion, a» to determine to march in 
person agunst the enemy* He proceeded <m the 
30th of August on the road to Castlebar, mid 
arrived on the 4th of September at H(rflynM)unt, 
fourteen miles distant from that {dace« In the even- 
ing of that day, he received intelligence that the 
enemy had abandoned that post, and had marched 
to Foxford, and were now joined by multitudes ^f 
the Irish peasantry. The advanced guard of i^ 
Fi'ench having arrived at Coloony was opposed on 
the 5th by colonel V^ekerof the city of Limerick 
artillery, who had marched from Sligo for that pur- 
pose with about two hundred infantry, thirty of 
the 24th regiment of light dragoons, and two cur- 
ricle guns* The colons found :tbe enemy array* 
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^d for his receptioQ between him and the town of 
Coloony. After a smart action of about an hour's 
continuance, he was obliged to retreat with the 
-I6ss of Iris artillery to Sligo, from whence he with- 
drew his little army to Ballyshannon. The con- 
duct of colonel Vereker on this occasion was 
worthy of his atnlity, courage, and spirit ; and this 
opposition, though attended by defeat, is supposed 
to have caused the French general to relmquish 
his design upon Sligo. The French army arrived 
at Ballinamuck on the 8th of September, closely 
followed by the troops of colonel Crawford and 
general Lake ; while lord Cornwallis with the 
igrand army marched by Mohill to Saint-John's*- 
town in the county of Longford, in order to inter- 
cept the enemy in front, in his way to Granard ;or, 
should he proceed, to surround him with an 
army of thirty thousand men. In this desperate 
^tuation, Humbert arranged his forces with no 
odier object, as it must be. presumed, than to 
-maintain the honour of the French arms ; and on 
the appearance of the main body: of general 
Lake's army they surrendered. The rebel aux- 
iliaries who had accompanied the French to this 
iatal iield, being excluded from quarters fled in all 
directions, and were pursued with the slaughter of 
about five hundred men. Notwithstanding the 
diminution by desertions on the march, about one 
thousand five hundred rebels were with the 
French army at Ballinamuck at the time of the 
surrender of Humbert. 

On the 22d of September, thirty-two days after 
the landing of the French army, and fifteen after 
its capture at Ballinamuck, a large body of troops 
arrived at Killala under the command of major- 
general Tren«h. The town of Killala, thus re- 
covered by his majesty's forces^ had been thirty* 
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two days in the possession of the French and tbe 
rebels* The contrast between the rebels who 
joined this troop of invaders, and the invaders 
themselves, with regard to religions setitiments 
was esrtremely curious. The atheist des{Msed 
and affronted the bigot. ^ But," says the bishop 
of KiUala in his Narrative, << the wonder was, how 
the zealous paj^st should come to any terms c^ 
agreement with a set of men who boasted openly 
in our hearing that they had just driven monsieur 
Pope out of Italy, and did not expect to iind hini 
again so suddenly in Ireland ! It astonished the 
French <^cers to hear the recruits, when they o& 
fered their services, declare that they were coma 
to take arms for France and the blessed Virgin.'* 
The conduct of the priests who engaged in the 
same treasonable enterprise was yet more sur* 
prising than that of their people. No set of men 
could be treated with more apparent dislike^ and 
even contempt, than tiieae were by the French. 
The commandant would not trust to thdr inter- 
pretation ; but, if he wanted to know the truth| 
waited till he could see the tushop. 

With the conquest of this contemptible army oS 
invaders, and their retreat from Ireland, ended the 
rebellion of 1798. Unhappy Ireland! what must 
be the feelings of diose who could sow those dread- 
ful dissensions in thy bosom, when thtj read that 
eccordiag. to the most probable accounts to be had 
from the War-office, the number of the aimy lost 
in this wicked rebellion amounts in the whole to 
nineteen Uiousand seven hundred men ; and that, 
according to the general government accounts of 
the total loss of the rebels, it exceeded fifty thou- 
sand ! 

Our remainuig task is of a more pleasingnature. 
From the black clouds of rebellioa we turn with 
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satis&ction to that'eTent which has made i^ the 
interests, and all the straggles, and the Uessings' 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, one* The be- 
nefits g[ a political union of Ireland with Great 
Britmn have been so admirably well depicted by 
the bishop of Lkndaff, that we cannot better des* 
cribe them th^i in the words of the learned pre- 
late in a debate in the house ci lordil on this im- 
portant topic ^^ It would, " his lordship observed) 
<< enrich Iretod, and would not impoverish Great 
Britain. The consolic^tion of Ireland with this 
coimtry would render it the strongest empire m 
Europe. 

^ Ireland," he further observed, ^ as a shoot 
from the stem of Great Britain had brought forth 
fruit : but that as a separate plant, it would nei- 
ther strike its root (k>wnwards, nor spread its 
branches above : it would bear no fruit for at least 
a hundred years* It must either be shaded by the 
Biiti^ oak, or it must be pdeoned by the pestilen- 
tki vapour of the tree of French liberty* Ireland 
could not stand alone* In the present state of 
Europe, she must be united either to England or 
to France* English capital wouM, in the event of 
Union, seek employment in Ireland, and diffuse im« 
provement and wealth* The bogs would be con- 
verted into fruitful fields, the barren mountains co- 
vered with cattle ; the old sources of wealth would 
be extended, new ones discovered, and the inha- 
bitants be rendered rich, industrious, and happy.'* 

Coinciding, as we sincerely do, with this most 
eloquent elucidation of the advantages of the 
union, it is with pleasure we add to this just picture 
of the right reverend prelate tlie sanction of a no- 
bleman to the union, whose opinion on all subjects 
is of infifute weight) but upon the concerns of Ire- 
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land is, perhaps^ preponderant to any in the British 
dominions, on account of his extensive and inti- 
mate knowledge of that part of the empire, as well 
as the sound wisdom and unimpeachable mtegritj 
which are his characteristics* The earl of Moira 
declared that his early objections to the union were 
in a great measure removed by the late determi- 
nation of the Irish parliament ; and Ac ivas ready 
$o admits that the fidrUa of detail were founded^ for 
the moat party on just and egtdtable firincifilesm 

With such an exalted testimony of the justice 
of the execution of this great national measure, 
and with such a just display of its general advan- 
tages, we conclude this history of Ireland* In re- 
viewing the annals of this brave and generous peo- 
ple, if we have erred, it has not been from motives 
of partiality to any party or to any sect* It is in- 
deed to be lamented, that the sacred cause of reli- 
gion should be ever alluded to for any other pur- 
pose thah the furtherance of piety and virtue ;. £br 
the dissemination among menof those duties which 
they owe to their Creator and their fellow-crea- 
tures. May the happy event of a political union 
between Great Britsun and Ireland, which com- 
menced with tlie nineteenth century, continue for 
countless centuries, unbroken by faction or disloy- 
alty, a noble monument to the world at large of 
the blessings resulting from a true and loyal union 
of civilized brethren, enjoying the benefits of ra- 
tional freedom, on the basis of a constitution, 
which wisdom and virtue have consolidated, and 
which genuine patriotism defends ! 



END OF VOL. XXI. 
OR. VOL. XII. OF THE MODERN PART. 
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Xfi consequence of this opposition, ah act was 
passed for shutting up the port of Boston, and 
£6v altering the constitution of Massachusetts- 
JBay and Quebec. 

In rctum for this violent stretch of power, the 
Americans entered into an agreement to suspend 
an commercial intercourse with Great-Britain, 
till the obnoxious acts were repealed; at the 
same time sending deputies to avow their loyalty, 
and to supplicate a change of measures in regard 
to them. 

Their remonstrances and petitions being eqifal- 
If disregarded, and the application of their agents 
to foe heard at the bar of the house of commons 
b^ing refused by a great majority, and every 
. avenue to accommodation, except by implicit 
submission, shut up, the Americans determined 
torliuve recourse to arms, in defence of what they 
considered as their unalienable rights. They 
began to train their militia, to erect powder 
iriills, and to procure arms, and instead of being 
supplicants, assumed a tone of authority and a 
threatening attitude. Indeed, it is probable that 
no concessions on the part of Britain would have 
b^n able long to keep them submissive and de- 
pendent ; but certainly it would have" been po- 
litic, to have avoided a conflict with them by en- 
te:ing into treaties, which would have exone* 
rated the mother country from the expense of 
defending the colonists, and, at the same time, 
have secured all the advantages which could 
arise from a close and intimate correspondence 
with them, by political and commercial rela- 
tions. 

The ministry of that period, however, judged . 
otherwise, and posterity has to lament their ob- 

VoL. XX. 3 N 
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fttinacy or infiitoation. . On the nineteenth of 
April 1775) general Gage, commander in chie^ 
having obtained a party to seize some military 
stores at Lexington and Concord in New-Eng- 
land) several skirmishes ensued, in which many 
were lulled on both sides, and the royal troops 
would probably have all been cut off, had iu>t a 
reinforcement arrived to their relief. 

The torch of civil war being thus lighted up, 
the colonists flew to arms, as if by concert, and 
assumed the title of ^' the United States #f Ame- 
rica," whose affairs a congress were . appointed 
to manage. This body of representatives in- 
atantly passed resolutions for raising an army, 
lor establishing an extensive paper currency, to . 
supply the want of specie, and for stopping all 
importations to those places which still remained 
faithful in their allegiance to the crown of Great- 
Britain. 

To pariicularize the Aiultifarious events of 
this extensive and sangumary war, would far 
exceed the limits proposed. Separate histories 
have been f)Ublished of it, and it shall be our 
business to notice the most prominent circum- 
stances,* and to mark the hinges on which its for- 
tune turned. 

A small party of provincials, having taken 
possession of Ticonderoga and Crown-point, 
without any loss, found here a variety of mili- 
tary stores, which facilitated their future opera- 
tions. The arrival, however, of generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton, With considerable rein- 
ibrcements, tended to keep up the spirits of th6 
loyalists, but by no means damped the resolution 
of the congress, who voting that the compact 
{between the crown and the inhabitants of Mas$a« . 
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chusetts^Bay was dissolvedy recommended that 
province to resume their. chartered rights; and 
tiiat they might secure Charlestown, ordered 
some considerably works to be hastily raised in 
the nighty on Bunker's-hill. Their intention 
being discovered in the ^oming, a heavy fire 
from the ships, the floating batteries, and from 
Cop's-hill, in Boston, immediately took place* 
The Americans sustained this with great firm« 
ness, and were with difficulty driven from their 
xntrenchments, by generals Howe and 
Pigot. The action was extremely severe, ^Z„f' 
and though the king's troops had the ad- 
"vantage, they lost two hundred and twenty-six 
men, besides eight hundred wounded, including 
many officers. After this affair, the colonists 
threw up works on another hill opposite, so 
that the ro3ral army was as closely invested as it 
had been at Boston. 

About this time, congress appointed George 
Washington geoeral and commander in chief of 
tfll the American forces* This gentleman had 
acquired some experience in the last war, when 
he commanded different bodies of proyincials, 
and his conduct and military skill fully jusUfied 
the partiality of his countrymen. They also 
published a very animated declaration, in which 
the reasons of their taking up arms were as- 
signed, and the objects for which they contend- 
ed, distinctly pointed out. A second petition 
-to the king was likewise voted by congress, ia 
which they earnestly beseeched his majesty to 
adopt some methods of putting a stop to the un- 
liappy contest betweexi Great-Britain and tht 
colonies. This petition, which was presented 
"by Mr. Penn, late governor and o.^e of the prQ»» 
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prietors of Pennsylvania, did not even obtain an 
answer ; and the address to the people of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, though it made many pro- 
selytes, of course could produce no effectual im- 
pression, when both ministry and parliament were 
so bent on coercion. 

Whether these conciliatory proposals were sin- 
cere or not, may admit of a doubt ; but the Ame* 
rican cause was certainly strengthened by them^ 
because it was now found no alternative remain- 
ed, but humiliating subtnission or detei*mined re- 
i^istance, and therefore a considerable share -pf 
unanimity prevailed for the latter. 

Extraordinary powers having been given to 
general Carleton, governor of Canada, in order 
to annoy the revolted colonists, an expedition 
was undeitaken against that province, under 
general Montgomery and colonel Arnold. With 
more courage than prudence, these officers at- 
tempted to take Quebec by storm, but being over* 
powered, Montgomery fdl, and Arnold, after be- 
ing dangerously wounded, was compelled to 
'make a pi^ecipitate retreat. 

Next year, Boston was bombarded 
f'rjf' and evacuated, when general Washing- 
* ton took possession of it, and the British 
general Howe, whose troops were now reduced 
to seven thousand men, embarked for Halifax, 
leaving a considerable quantity of artillery and 
stores behind. 

Soon after, congress, in a solemn declaration} 
withdrew all allegiance from the king of Great- 
Britain, and assumed the stile and character of 
*' Free and Independent States." They likewise 
published articles of confederation and peipetual 
union between the provinces ; while iii propor- 
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tioD as the prospect of bringing them to submis* 
sion was lessened^ the arrogance and infatuation 
of the British ministry, at the head of whom 
was lord North, seemed to increase. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made upon 
Cfaarlestown, ki which the English suffered 
considerabl|r ; but about the same time, general 
Howe got possession of New- York, while Sir 
Peter Parker and general Clinton took Khode- 
Island. Some overtures of reconciliation having 
at this time been made by general, :and his bro- 
ther, admiral lord Howe, the Americans, in their 
turn, treated them with 4X»ntempt. Indeed 
they were not likely to be accepted, as they 
amounted only to pardon for such as would lay 
down their arms. 

At this conjuncture, vhowever, the -afPairs of 
tbt Americans were at a very low ebb, and a 
fQore active general might, by pushing the ad- 
vantages previously gained, have brought them 
to submit to reasonable terms i but Howe slum« 
|»ered amidst his temporary successes, while the 
ardour and military talents of Washington, soon 
enabled him to repair what had been lost, and 
even to obtain partial victories. M Trenton, h« 
surprtaed and took i^rly one thousand Hefisian 
troops with their arnoS} who were in the British 
pay, and by a dexterous manoeuvre, eluded every 
attempt (9 surprise him* 

In September, 1 777, two actions of some im- 
portance happened between the armies of ge^i^ 
lals Howe and Washihgtoni in both of which the 
former had the advantage i and soon afVer, Phi^ 
ladelphia sunreftdered to the king's troops^^ Oi^ 
the other han4i general Burgoyne., vho hsid se| 
m fix>m Quebei, with a well f^ppQii>ted ^ij^y 9/ 
3 N > - 
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ten thouaaad meat in order to inraile tlie 
^northern countiy» after diiving the Ainericana 
before him £6r some time, was at last surround- 
ed at Saratoga, and obliged to lay down his 
arms* 

An expedition up the North river turned out 
more successful, under Clinton and Vaughan i 
but the devastations they committed only ren- 
dered the Americans more inveterate against the 
British name. Not long after, general Clinton 
succeeded to the principal command, but in« 
^ jy stead of maintaining his position at Phi« 
1778.^ ladelphia, he was glad to retire to New- 
York. 

The French, who from national jealousy had 
long viewed the success of the revolted colonists 
with a favourable eye, now eirtered into an alli- 
ance with them ; and so gloomy was the aspect 
of affiurs, that Uie earl of Carlisle, William 
Eden and George Johnston, esquires, were sent 
to America as commissioners to treat of peace ; 
but the terms tliey offered were rejected with 
disdain* 

Hostilities commenced with France, by a na- 
val engagement between admiral Keppel and 
count d'Orvi liters, in which no advantage was 
gained on either side. Some reflections haying 
been cast on Sir Hug4i Palllser, for his cmiduct 
in this action, he recriminated by exhibiting 
articles of accusation against Keppel, who was 
tried and honourably acquitted. Paljliser, in his 
turn, was also brought to a court martial, and 
acquitted* 

Meanwhile, Pondicherry in the East, and St« 
Lucia, in the West- Indies, surrendered to the 
arxn^ of England* Dominica^ St. Vincenti and 
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Grenada, however, fell into the bands of ^ ^ 
the Frenth, who assisted the Americans 1779/ 
^itli a fleet, commanded by count d*Es- 
taing; but their united attempt on Savannah 
was frustrated by general Prevost. 

Spain now joining France ^d America, took 
New-Orleans on the Missisippi, and closely in- 
vested Gibraltar ; while the combined fleets of 
those two neighbouring powers for some time 
rode triumphant in the Bntish channel, but were 
afraid to strike a blow. 

Admiral sir George Rodney, being appointed 
to a principal command in the beginning of 
1780, took seven Spanish ships of the line, be- 
sides doing other damage ; and after throwing 
supplies into Gibraltar, which was closely in« 
vested, had three indecisive engagement^ with 
the French fleet in the West-Indies. Success, 
however, in general attended our exertions by 
sea ; but even on this element, the enemy made 
some considerable captures, chiefly of merchant^ 
men* 

Meanwhile, general Clinton took possession 
of Charleston in America, and earl Cornwallis 
and colonel Tarleton signalized themselves in 
several actions with the army of the colonists, 
as did the gallant lord Rawdon, who made his 
£rst essay in arms on the American continent. 

In June the same year, happened one of the 
most dreadful riots in London which history 
records. It arose from the fanaticism of an 
association of protestant sectaries, who fancied 
that religion was in danger, for some just and 
equitable indulgences, that had recently been 
granted to the Roman catholics by the legislature. 
Several chapels belonging to persons of that 
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pcreuasM^), were pulled down or bunity and on 
some of the rioters being committed to Newgate) 
the mob rose in a mass, and pulled down and 
set fire to that prison, liberating the pnsooers, 
who readily joined them in the work of mischief. 
In short, the Ring's Bench, the Fleet, the 
houses of catholics, and of those who were sus- 
pected of &vourtng them, were all seen at once 
in a conBagratioh ; and among others, sir George 
Savile, and the venerable earl of Mansfield, 
whose liberality* of sentiment had marked him 
out to the vengeance of the fanatics, were very 
great sufierers. 

During these disgraceful scenes, the ministry 
teemed appalled, and the magistrates of Lon- 
don in general, except Mr. Wilkes, seemed to 
shrink from the exercise of their duty. At 
length, troops poured into London, and order 
was restored by military force. Many of the 
rioters lost their lives by the fire of the soldiers, 
or by the sentence of the law ; and it was with 
•xtreme difficulty, that lord George Gordon 
escaped, for the weak, rather than wicked part be 
had taken in this afiair. 

The Dutch had long been suspected of assists 

ing the Americans, and as the States General 

declined giving any satisfactory answer to the 

. ^ reclamations which passed on this subject^ 

1780. hostilities commenced against them, to* 

wards the close of the year. 

In September, the Resolution and Discovery 
tetunied from a voyage round the world ; but to 
the grief of every person, who respected wortk 
and talents, without their captains Cook and 
Clarke. The former, whose whole life had been 
4tevoted to tfa^ most important {H}rsuitSj w«i 
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unfortunately killed by the natives of Owhyheei 
an island he had discovered, and the latter died 
soon after of a decline. For the honour of the 
belligerent powers, it should be mentioned, that 
orders had been issued to protect those vessels^ 
as being engaged in a voyage of universal utility* 

The war with Holland was carried on with 
vigour, and St. Euatatius, St. Martin, Seba, and 
St. Bartholomew, the colonies of Demerara and 
Issequibo, with a great number of trading and 
some armed vessels, fell into the hands of the 
^English. Commodore Johnstone took several 
Dutch East-Indiamen, in the bay of Saldannah, 
and admiral H. Parker had a severe engagement 
with the fleet of that nation off the Dogger 
Bank, but without . any decisive issue on either 
side. 

In America, alternate successes and reverses 
'attended the arms of Britain ; but even victory 
was fatal to the mother country, while defeats 
.only served to teach the colonists the art of 
|yrevailing in their turn. On the whole, how*, 
ever, the cause of Britain every day became 
jnore desperate. Earl Cornwallis, after distin* 
guishing himself on various occasions, was at 
iength surrounded by general Washington, as- 
sisted by the marquis de la Fayette, and . jv 
obliged to surrender with all his forces, 173 1.* 
amounting to seven thousand men. 

About the same time, the Spaniards made 
themselves masters of the whole of West-Florida. 
They also pushed the siege of Gibraltar with 
great spirit; but the heroic governor, general 
Elliot, making a vigorous sally, destroyed in a 
few hours, the works which had been construct* 
ing for maijjy months^ 
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During these transactions, the French were 
extremely active in every quarter. They made 
an attack upon Jersey, and nearly succeeded* 
owing to the supine neglect of the lieutenant 
governor of the island* One of their squadrons 
attacked commodore Johnstone, off St. JagOf 
when the ships on both sides were much damagedf 
and they obliged Tobs^o to capitulate. 

In the East-Indies, Hyder Ally, the confede« 
rate of France, took Arcot by assault, and cut to 
pieces, or made prisoners of a detachment under 
colonel Bailley. Sir Eyre Coote soon retrieved 
the fortune of the war in this quarter, and the 
gallantry of admiral sir Edward Hughes was 
exerted with equal effect in the Indian ocean, 
though the force he had to contend with, ren« 
dered victory impossible. 

At home, every action of the ministry was 
watched with the most jealous attention, and 
Fox and Burke manoeuvred with as much ad* 
dress in parliament, as Washington did in the 
-field. Indeed, after the surrender of earl Com- 
wallis, a change of measures became absolutely 
necessary, and as this could not be effected with- 
•out a change of men also, a complete revolution 
^ jj in the cabinet took place on the twenty- 
a782. seventh of March, under the auspices of 
the marquis of Rockingham, who was 
appointed first lord of the treasury* 

This gave infinite joy to the nation, as being 
a prelude of peace, and addresses of congratu- 
lation poured in to his majesty on the occasion, 
as if the country had escaped from foreign ene* 
fldies. 

In order to confirm that favourable opinion, 
which had attended their comings into power, 
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tiie new ministry consented that the indepen- 
dency of America .should be allowed*, and 
entered into measures with ardour, for effectu- 
ating a general peace* For this purpose, Mr. 
Grenville vras invested with full powers to treat 
at Paris, with all the belligerent nations, and 
orders were dispatched to the commanders in 
chief in America, to acquaint them with the 
pacific views of the British cabinet, and with 
the offer of independence to the United States* 

In fact, peace was now most ardently desired 
by all ranks of people in this country. The 
minds of men were agitated with a variety of 

* After this, however, some skirmishes took place; 
and an iucident which excited much interest at the time, 
deserves to be recorded. Some troops in the pay of Britain 
having taken a fort in Tern*s river, hanged its commander 
-in return for some cruelties with which he was charged. 
The Americans being enraged at this unusual mode of 
warfare, demanded the officer who had sanctioned the pu- 
nishment to be delivered up to them. This being refused, 
they determined that some British officer in their custody 
should suffer in his stead, and the lot falling on captain 
AsgiU of the guards, he was ordered into confinement*, and 
doomed to capital punishment. No sooner, however; did 
news of this leach his family, than bis mother lady Asgill 
applied to the French minister, count de Vergennes^ 
whose intercession with Washington, being backed by the 
generous zeal of the queen of France, procured life and 
liberty to the Unfortunate victim of chance, after a con- 
siderable period of the most painful suspense. 

Another victim of this ill-judged and ill-conducted war^ 
major Andr6, will never be named without exciting 
the most poignant regret. His zeaF and intrepidity led 
him to expose himself to a situation of extreme danger and 
difficulty. He was taken up j and though every effort was 
made to save his valuable life, he sufl^red as a spy, and 
had not even t^e consolation of dying like a soldier. 

\ 
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^ jy losses. The French took Nevis and Stl 
1 782. Christopher's ; Minorca surrendered to the 
Spanianls; and the valuable island of 
•Jamaica would probably* have been wrested 
from us, had not admiral Rodney fallen in with 
the French fleet under count de Grasse, before 
it could form a junction with the Spanish, and 
given it a total defeat. The French admiral, in 
the Ville de-Paris of 1 10 guns, was taken, with 
two seventy- four gun ships, and one of sixty- 
four guns. Two other ships of the line were 
lost in the action ; and a few days after, two 
more French ships were captured. This signal * 
victory, which was achieved on the twelfth of 
April, was of the most essential service to the 
interests of this country, and facilitated the pen- 
ding negociations. 

Soon after, however, the Bahama islands were 
obliged to surrender to the arms of Spain ; but 
to balance this loss, the British reaped immortal 
laurels at Gibraltar, under that brave veteran 
general Elliot, and converted one of the most 
o ^ formidable attacks which had ever beeii 
13^' made in the history of sieges, to the de- 
.1782. struction of the assailants, and thefrus- * 
tration of all the hopes of the enemy. 

The military operations after this were few 
and unimportant. The British forces took the 
Dutch settlements on the coast of Ceylon ; but 
the French receiving considerable reinforcements 
from Europe, retook Trincomale, forced the 
British fleet in several warm but undecisive en- 
gagements, and enabled Hyder Ally to with- 
stand the most \igorous efforts of the English 
forces, under sir Eyre Coote. 

The marquis of Rt>ckingham dying, after a 
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"ferf short illness, on the first of Julf, produced 
a violent commotion in the cabinet, and sensi- 
bly affected the nation, which had formed a very- 
exalted opinion of the blessings to be derived 
from his administration. Lord Shelbume suc- 
c^edod him, and the business of peace being 
hastened, in 1783, the provisional articles be- 
tween England and America were made public* 
The United States gained all that they had con- 
tended for ; and those who had been despised as 
rebels, were now raised to the rank of an inde-r 
pendent nation. In short, so bountifql was nri- 
nistry in concessions, that the American loyal- 
ists were thrown wholly on the generosity of 
the British, and though the restoration of con- 
fiscated property was recommended, no positive 
stipulations were entered into on this important 
head. 

In our treaties with the French, the Dutch, 
and the Spaniards, there was the same impro- 
vident , facility ; and though the critical situattou 
in which we were placed, might sanction many 
sacrifices, they certainly were carried to an ex- 
tent that wounded the pride of patriotism, and 
left the field open for future encroachment and 
aggression. 

. By the calamitous war which was now termi- 
pated, Great-Britain lost the best part of her 
Transatlantic colonies^ and, besides many thou- 
sands of valuable lives, expended or squandered 
nearly 150 millions of money. The terms of 
the peace indeed were a subj^t of regret to ma- 
ny, but the prospect of continued war was. the 
object of alarm to alK The address of ^ ^ 
thanks for the peace, was carried in the 1783.' 
lords by a maioricy of 72 to 59| but lost 

Vol. XX. 2 
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In the house ef cotnmons by » fnejoiitf bt "^^ 
to 306* 

Under mch etrcumt^rfc^s, it was impossiblis 
isaj adraitiktrstioii could long stn^,' and a« 
tmtvaturil coalition having been formed betireen 
Mr. Fox 0nd loitd Nbkb, k ministerial reYoIfi^ 
lion wa» plainly indicated, which accordingly 
aeon took f>lace. The coalkton leodeps, Fox 
eond North, were made secretaries of Atate, and 
Ijtje duke of Portland first lord of the treasury* 
AU pkas of reformation in pubfic oftces, aiid 
other national imf>rovefnents whkh lord SheU 
burne had projectedv seemed now to be drop^4 
Mr. Pitt, the son of the inrmorta! earl of Chat* 
ham, and whb has since maHed his fether'i 
gtory, made a motion fbr a parliaTnentary re-& 
form ; but the event was no doubt what he him^ 
self expected, though it answered the purpo«d 
^ attratiing ^tite, aiid gainings popularity. 
Parliament paased a bill for the Mtef of the 
American loyalists ; the establisb{«ent of the 
pdnce of Wale^ wasforn^d^ and pensions ^evt ' 
granted to tord Sodviey and general EHtot for 
their i*npbPtant servicesi Soon after, the par^ 
liatnent was pro«)gued, and on the sixth of Oc» 
tober, peace was proclaimed ii\ the usual form. • 

The coaM«i«n nMnlstiy conducted ^he machine 
t)f state with a strong arm, till soon after the 
meeting of parUamem in November, Mr. Fox 
brought forward a blH fer regulsUng the af. 
lain of the East-India Oompany^ mto whicfi 
•ftrnie tiTO^on^titutlosral ^tf^ions were mtvodtt*- ' 
i3edi» It passed, however, threUgh the lower 
house by it great majority, but 'was thrown oht 
in ih(B ti^en, after very animatefd debates, in 
which it^priltt$ip|ies andUendtncyu i^re eanvft^^ 
sed and exposed^ 
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■ {i»can«tqiiienq^ of tbis» the coalition ministry 
Hrhieh had been, deservedly unpopular, were 
•uddentjr diaimssed, and Mr* Pitt, then a very 
young man, was declared first lord of the trea* 
pary* His fri^nds^ of course, filled the other 
pFincipal departoients of sute ; and this constita? 
■^d tlie tenth adnunistratiQi^y since the acces* 
sion of his present majesty^ 
. Some of the principal adherents of the coalt- 
^n party interposed to unite the discordant 
iociions ; but their endeavours to form what 
Jtb^y teemed a firm, efficient, and extended ad« 
laraistiration, {yrovpd wholly una^cc^sful. 
^ At lasl^ , after strong and repeated contests 
between the two factions, during which the 
pew mioifltpr found l^imself frequendy in ^^^^^ 
fi mmority, and all pubUc business was 25^ 
(ospeoded, a proclamation was issued for 1784, 
dissolving the present parliament, and 
far callit^ a new one* Just at this crisis, the 
g^reat seal was stolen from the house of the lor4 
^bjuicellor^ and another was obliged to be made* 
( The next parliafneiit met o;^ the eighteenth of 
Itfay, when it was speedily discovered, that 
ibere was a considerable majority on the side of 
the minUter; and accordingly business pro» 
jceeded with its Vsual regularity. Mr. Pitt now 
iHVUght iorwai^ his taxes and bis India bill, 
which, with vhny otiier important legislative 
^ts, pafised into laws. His plan, however, for 
giving one hundred members to the popular 
interest, and for extending the elective franchise 
jo more than one hundred thousand persona, 
ffter a debate of considerable Lengtli, was re- 
jected by a majority of seventy-four, by whicl^ 
llccision his crecUt was sayed, apd the ^onstif 
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j^ J) tution escaped violation. Mr. Pitt mm 

1785. equally unsuccessful, though perhapi 
more in earnest, in attempting to settle 

the commerce of England and Ireland, on a 
mutual and equitable footing. His propo^ 
sitions passed with difBcultf in England, and 
in Ireland they were thrown out with marked 
disapprobation. 

Among the various measures agitated by par- 
^ jj liament during the next session, was 

1786. *^^ P'*"^ ^o** *^c appropriation of a mil- 
lion annually for the reduction of the 

national debt. This measure, which ultimately 
promises the best consequences, has been stre- 
nuously pureued under every change of circnm- 
stances, and amidst unexampled difficulties, 
jj During the following year, the Frencfi 

1787. P^rty fomented great disturbances in 
Holland, under the pretext that the 

StadthoWer sacrificed the interest of the re- 
public to his predilection for the English. The 
king of Prussia, however, by his tictive inter- 
ference in defence of the prince of Orange, to 
whom he was nearly related by marriage, and 
united by policy, frustrated the designs of the 
French, and composed the jarring factions for 
a time. 

This year is likewise remarkable for the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, esq. late go- 
vernor-general of Bengal. His trial was pro- 
tracted to such an extraordinary length, and 
carried on with so much acrimony, that it re- 
sembled a persecution ; and though, after year^ 
of vexation, expense, and inquietude, he was at 
last 'acquitted, the ends of substantial justice 
might certainly have been effected with kst 
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<|»Jifcy» «aid-with le^s ^ost to jLke naition an well as 
-tbe individual) whO) instead of censure^ in ge- 
jfk&rdA de&ervedy and will enjoy the a[>p!au9es of 
4iis country, wbich was essentially beaeiiled ^f 
h\» services* 

The business <3i* tbe slave-trade, which) how.- 
i^ver i»uch it may be defended on political 
grounds, certainly militates against every prif)- 
cif>ie of religion and morals, was likewise agi- 
tated abo^t thifi time in parliament, and had 
^quqiei^us partisans for its abolition or restraint, 
j^nEiodg tbe |>eople« Mi*. Wiiberfoixe, assisted 
]^y the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, the premier; 
.broi^ht it l^efbre tbe cammons ; but though, in 
.^bsequent sessions, various emotions were made 
for wiping pfif this disgrace to the national cha- 
^C^hcter, and seme beneficial regulations wene 
j»dopted and carried into execution, relative tp 
lithe conduct of this inhunaa^ traQc, interest hais 
•always prevailed over feeling and argument, and 
^lUbseqae&t events have ^hown* that, jthough the 
importation of fresh slaves should be ^stopped, 
^slavery itself cannpt be abolished in the West-' 
Jndies, witliDut p{x>ducing mpre evil than good. 
^It reforms, jodeed* should be slow and gradual 
dtp ac€omp]isl> any l^eneiicial purp^s^, ^iid more 
^particularly so, when they arc direct^ to the i^ 
^orant and j^nenlighte^d<i 

About this peri^ also, qome advenftufers bavs 
§n^ sent a vessel to Nootka or King's SoUnd *^ 
on the nprth-west coast of America, to tradie 
vith the natives for furs, the Spaniards, Who pre- 
tended to the exclusive sovereignty of this coas^ 

* First discovered-by.captaia Cook, m his last Toy»fe 
jqiMid the woiid. 
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seized Ac Mff «nd treated the crew wilb gve«t 
severity* This prodoced remonstrances to the 
court of Spain ; but tittle attention having faeem 
paid to theodf both nations prepared to have 
recourse to arms. The matter, however, was 
at kst settled by a convention, the terms of 
which were genecaDy considered as ^'ague and in^ 
determinate* 

Scarcely was the naval annameBt 
ns?* ^***^** ^^ ''®*" collected on this oc* 
' casion dismissed, when ministry &and 
occasion to reassemble it. The empi^essof Rmsii^ 
whose distinguishing characteristic was am- 
bitioo, anxious to obtain a port in -tlie Black 
Sea, made eicorbkant demands on the Turks, 
and prevailed on the emperor of Germany to 
&vour her views. The Germans, howev^ 
were extremely unsucces^ul in this unjust war- 
fiire; but the Russians defeated the Turks in 
every battle, and took from them several strong 
places, particularly Ockzacow and IsmaeU The 
Turks made a most gallant resistance at the lat^ 
* ter ; but the savage SuwarroiF, who commanded 
the Russians, instead ofrespecting the bravery of 
the inhabitants, put about thirty thousand of tbem 
to death, and thus fixed an indelible stain on his 
aharacter* 

These successes, and the cruelties which ae» 
companied them, alarming the British court, a 
large fleet was fitted out in order to prevent 
Russia from obtaining the navigation of the 
Black Sea; but the empress, without being in 
the least intimidated at the preparations of 
England, to which indeed the nation in general 
was averse, insisted on maintaining the advan* 
tages she bad acquired i and, as negociatiyns 
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'were feimd of avail, the armament was I^d 
Bskie, after an enormous expense had been in« 
eorred* In justice, however, to administration, 
it should be observed, that the measures they 
took seemed to have been founded in wisdmft sLnd 
poVicfj and had not their designs been counter- 
acted by the violence of some demagogues in 
parliament, whose sentiments were adopted by 
the great mass of the people, it is probable, the 
partition of Poland, and other encroachments and 
Tevehitions which followed, might have been 
stifled in their yrth. 

The same year being the centenary of the 
f;lorn)us revolution of 1 688, the fifth of Novem- 
ber, the day of l(ing William's landing, was ob- 
served by many individuals and societies, not 
•only with festivity but with devotion and thanks- 
^ving. 

But while the nation was enjoying unexam* 
pled prosperity, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 
and had, in a great measure, recovered from the 
humiliating state in which it was left by the Ame- 
rican war, its prospects were once more sudden-' 
ly clouded by a seveir malady with which the 
king was seized. ' For some days, an universal 
alarm prevailed, on account of a sovereign, who 
was jusdy endeared to his people, the nature of 
his disorder not being precisely known ; but at 
last, it was ascertained that a fever on the spirits 
kad [»t>duced a temporary privation of reason, 
which the best medical advice for many weeks 
was unable to remove. 

Under these distressing circumstances, par- 
liam«mt was assembled, but as a principal 
branch of the legislature was incapable of act- 
ing, the other two could not proceed to business* 
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It waft therelbre judged e^q^idiit bf «n pa«ti#t 
to appoint a regeoty aiKl Mr. Fox claimed thi^ 
high office in the name and on the behalf of the 
heir apparentf as appeitainiag to his royal high*- 
aessof light. On the other hand, Mr« Pitt and 
his adherents) who formed by far tlye most nu^ 
meixHis body^ both in and out of parliameois 
contended) that parUament pofisessed the pow«r 
of imposing UqaitalioRs on the rei^enlt s and^ thoog^i 
they admitted the preference which was due to 
the prince of Wale&» they wished to subject thfs 
exercise of his authority to such restnuiit% a^ 
jdMght appear just apd propctfv under existing 
circumstances* 

In the discyssioBS which the arv%t^ement qf 
this important affair occasionedi much time was 
^cmsumedi and mutuid asperity aud repi^oacb 
embittered every debate. The oppositiqUf who 
expected to come Immediately intn power, 
scarcely observed decency m their ^efiectJOB^ 
and observations ; and BurJk^t in particulai*, wh% 
with his UGwd inconsisfteocy, afterwmls fi-tood 
• forward as the champion of foreign royaUjfi 
seemed to forget what was due to hks Iqgitimal^ 
aovereigiu 

At last, no signs of convalescence appearing 
the regency hill was s^ut to pass*, and wa« 
just ready to be put in executioa, whei^ to the 
iinspeatMd>le joy €i the natiouy as well aa.of everf 

♦ The parlianoent of Ireland iuvited the prince of 
Wales to accept the regency without any limitations. 
Ill the bill before the British legislature, niany rfe^it*^ 
-t&oiis were impoeed,- which, cC n«ceB!«ity, must hav^ 
Mndered the executive . golmtonmt too w«sk» •taai tlNJi 
.#Kjperiio«At p^0a tried* 
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member of his august famlljy his majes- 
^, on the loth of March, sent a message ^-f' * 
to parliament, to acquaint them with his 
recovery, and of his ability to attend to the pub- 
Ik business of his kingdom. 

This most agreeable intelligence flew like 
Ughtning from one comer of the kingdom to 
another^ and never were the demonstrations of 
joy which it produced, more enthusiastic or more 
nncere. Every town, every village, exhibited its 
testimonies of loyalty and affection to the best of 
sovereigns at the instant ; and these were renew. 
ed on the 23d of April, when his majesty, in 
solemn procession, went to St. Paul's to retura 
tlmnks to Heaven for his recovery* 

In the month of July of the same year, one of 
the most unexpected and extraordinary revo- 
lotions took place in France which the annals 
of history records. The details of this inemo^ 
rable event properly fall under another division 
ai our work ; but as the consequences have ex* 
tended not only to Britain, but to the whole c'mU 
ixed world, it will be necessary to state the ge- 
neral &cts, as we proceed. 

The deranged state of the finances of France, 
asd the mild disposition and moderate principles 
of the reigning king, Louis XVI. inducing him 
to assemble the notal^es of his kingdom, an op^ 
portunity was taken to subvert the monarchy, 
and to reduce the sovereign to a state of degra- 
dation, which not only prevented him from doing 
wrong, but from doing any essential service to 
the state. The bastile, which had long been 
sonverted to the most despotic purposes, was 
suddenly levelled to the ground, and the prir 
toners liberated; while a national a8sembly> 
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chosen bjrtbc'pec^le, proceeded to wvest hom 
their guUtle&ii kkig tba priTtkge of making waq^ 
or peace* abolished all^ titks of peera^e^ and si* 
lowed no distinctions^ ^t thoae of virtucf gniittt» 
and merit. When once established authori^ ta 
rudelf overthrownf and those {»%|udicea wlHch 
have been inrluigied for ages afe ridSealed and em 
posed, it is difiicolt lo know wkere to stop* The 
people^ Hke an impetuous river bursting its bai^ 
now carried all before them ; and tbougb^. on tte 
14th of July 9 1790, the French monarch nude 4 
fermal anmrnder of the powor which fajs anceatofs 
kad enjoyed or usurped^ and was henceforth so 
be considered not as the tyrant b«|t the fiitfaer of 
his people, one concessioa onlf gave rise to tk4 
tlaimsfirf,another9 a«id Biiwchjy which is eten 
■lore fatal than despotism,, began to prevaiL 

Louis, discovering the popseqtienccs of bitt 
mtid submisaion to unreasonable demaods^ an4 
q;Hirred on by his fneodsy aiid perhapa by bis 
enemies too, to violate tho lyatb he bad taken 
to be true to the new constitutioBy endeat 
Toured to eseapi^ to the German d«iniiiiiona| 
but being stopped on the borders of Flaiidef% 
be was igQiof)AtQiously brought back to FariSf 
and oJooely guarded in one of the royal pui* 
iaoes* fn the meaottmeii another code of kwa 
vas drawn up by the national asseraUy, whicb 
the king waa likewise induced to signi 
^yr'g}^' aod by tliese meaiis allayed the popufaur 
ferment for a time* > 

During these U*ansactionst the natural love of 
liberty, which will ever ammate the hearts ^qi 
£ritoiiS# excited a partiality in the bosoms of 
vimy% U> the cause in which the French nati^ 
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Wkir cfigii^d. Those who were^ (Jairicd away 
hf ft f>ame and pilaaafble professtons, saw nothini: 
b«t bpothcr freemen in the French 5 while the 
discrimtfiating and thn^tng apprehended equal 
*ir»gw from the ffddy zeal of their country^ 
men, as from the intemperate and ungovernable 
Hc^mfonMiciss of their natural enemies* 

Government, however, obserred a dignified 
jnHence and forbearance ; and -ha parliament^ 
several nMitters of great importance were dis- 
eussed and settled. 

- ^Tht pena! stattites against popery, which had 
long continued to be the disgrace of our civil 
eede, were softened down ; and several pains^ 
fiemdtiet, and disqualifications were dot^e away* 
The house entered on the subject with a Kbera-i 
Hty that ^4 them honohr^ and the bill passed 
Hiroagh its various stages, ahnost without oppo* 
vition. 

The constitution of Canada was feed, by dU 
Viding that province into two go\emmentSj 
•nd givkig a council and house of assembly to 
each* This meastire, in which the partialities 
iiiid native customs of the inhabitants were con* 
irulted, 4ifts been attended with the best effects^ 
and will probably secure the dependence of the 
J)rovince on Great- Britain, by the strong tie of 
Ipratftudfi and interest. 

The rights of juries in cases of libel, had long 
Ibeen suffered to remain in an indefinite and un*- 
tietermined state. To obviate this inconveni^ 
%nce, so injurious to civil liberty, Mr. Fox 
.. brought a bill into parliament, by which, after 
Iftktrch revision and long discussion, it was ulti- 
•ntately decided both by lonfe and commons^ 
«J tliat juries are judges -both of ihc law «nd th« 
feet." 
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. The same year, his royal highness the <ki|ie eC 

Se 29 ^^^ ^*^ married to the princess Frede* 

1791. ' "^ Cbarlotta Ulrica Catherinai daugln 
ter of the late king of Prussia, whose 
exalted virtues have endeared her to all ranks of 
people. 

The French revolution, as has heen previousI|c 
observed, having excited much . interest in -this 
country, and provoked much discussion between 
its supporters and opponents, the former began 
to be considered as inimical to the British cod« 
stitution, and the latler, as its mos€ faithful de* 
fenders. Wisdom, policy, every principle that 
actuates the prudent, would have taught the 
people of this country to observe the progress 
of such an event, in which they had no real con- 
cern, with a cautious silence; but the bold 
theories of the French revolutionists, striking the 
imagination of the unexperienced with irresisti* 
Ue force, and their decisive measures afibrding 
gratification to those who were supposed to be 
ill affected to our civil and religious establish- 
ment, it became necessary for the friends of the 
constitution to evince their disapprobation of 
principles, which they saw perverted, and ap« 
plied to the most dangerous purposes. 

On the anniversary of the Uth of July, the 
day on which the bastile was demolished, the 
partisans of liberty in this country agreed to 
celebrate the event by festive meetings in many 
of the principal cities and towns of the kingdom. 
In London, a large number assembled apd spent 
•the day in conviviality, without any disturbance 
of consequence being excited ; but in Birmio|^ 
^am, where a violent animosity had subsisted 
lor some years, between the high church parqr 
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ialdthe (i^enters, at the heacTof whom was the 
justly celebrated philosopher, Priestley, p<^tical 
causes coopemting with religious, produced the 
most lamentable effects. The persons who as- 
sembled there to commemorate the^dPrench revo* 
lution, were represented, as the enemies of the 
king and constitution ; and no sooner were they 
met, to the number 6f eighty or ninety, than the 
mob testified their disapprobation. At a Tery 
early hour, the company dispersed, but the in- 
furiate mob was not satisfied : they .first demolish- 
ed the windows of the hotel, then dispersing 
over the town and its vicinity, they set on fire 
the meeting-houses, the houses of the most emi- 
nent dissenters, and giving a loose to every kind 
of intemperance, became equally formidable to 
both parties. The mansion of Dr. Priestley was 
consumed, with his valuable library and philo- 
topliical apparatus ; and thus a man, whose ta- 
lents would have been an honour to any coun- 
try, was hunted as an enemy to the human race, 
and ultimately obliged to take shelter in Ame- 
rica. At last, some troops of light dragoons 
were called in ; and Birmingham, after exhibit- 
ing the most disgraceful scenes of riot and de- 
vastation for three days, was saved from farther 
ruin by their exertions. Several of the rioters 
lost their lives in the commission of their crimes, 
and a few suffered deserved punishment on the 
gallows. 

With equal conduct and good fortune, earl 
Comwallis, who had accepted the office of go- 
vernor-general of Bengal, carried on the war 
with Tippoo Saib, in which we had been involv- 
ed by the intrigues of France. Overcoming all 
impediments, be formed the siege of Seringa- 

VoL. XX. 2 P 
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pata»i, thfe c^^ftftl of Mysore, and ttdiit€6 
Tippoo to snch straits, that he was glad to cdfi- 
tlude a peace on the terms offered to him, and 
io give his two sons ks hostages for the fiefrfoTnv- 
coice df its conditions. 

When parliament met, tlie ^r^mier, 
f^g?' ^^ ^^® agreeable surprise of the natioD} 
proved that the finances were in such a 
flourishing state as would allow Kim to lighteVi 
the burdens of the people, by taking off taxes td 
the amount of two hundred thon^ahd pbtrnds a 
year, and, at the Same tthie, to appropriate 
double that sum, for tlie reduction of^he national 
debt. The British fleet and army tdo bad Tjceil 
diminished; and thus a deceilfbl cklhi, i^^hicfais 
|;enerally the prelade of a Storiii, lulled the un* 
suspecting into the dreafn of lasting peace and 
growing prosperity. 

It was not long, however, before the discern- 
ing saw'thro\igh this disguise. The contihehfcfi 
powers, jealous of the principles which had been 
developed ''in the French revolution, prej)ared 
themselves for War with that distracted country. 
Austria took the lead, and Prussia joining that 
power against "France, it was evident that Great- 
Britain could not long be kept out of the vbrtexj 
tvhen a natural enehiy Was to be opJKJsed or 
humbled. Yet, to the coalition of crowned 
heads against France, may, in a gr^t measure, 
be ascribed those gigantic exertions which that 
nation made, amfdst anarchy and tionfri^on at 
home, to repel invasion, and even to subjugate 
surrounding nations, in which it succeeded too 
well. As, in domestic life, the interference of 
strangers, unites the divided member of 'a 
family) do in im^sthie cOrottiotiOHs^ the h^ 
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t^liiy of n^ighbo^rs forms^ a bond c^ union to re« 
slat ag;gressioD:i amoDg those who can agree o% 
|iipthin|g ebe *• 

Waving, howevej?} Buch speculations, we pro- 
(;eed to observi^ that the spirit qf discuf^oi^ 
which the cvvokiidQPfirf proceedlogjs in Francq 
iqLcited). hs^ving prodqc^d various writings^ a 
xoy9\ prpcUmatipf^ was issued to suppress thert^ 
^d prosecut\on^ were cpmtpenced against th^ 
authors and pi^blish^rs^ of sever^l boo^ of thia 
i^nde^cjf* Inreti^rn, his majesty received ad- 
dresses of loyalty and of attachment to th^ con-* 
Htltution, not only from both houses of parlia? 
jnei^^ but from numi^rous public bodies throughr 
out tJ^e kingdom* 

Ifi proportion aj^ the fri^da of gpv^rnmen| 
:^wed themselves determined to make onf 
common causf , the disaffected and discontented^ 
Qf whom spme portion vfiW be found in every 
(t^ntfy, being now ppinted out as objects of 
fear 9r detestatiun, either ft It or fancied th^^ 
ihey were equ^Jly justified in resorting to th^ 
Vim^ means of union* Societies for cefprm 
5|F^re formed in many places ; and those wha 
could no longer preserve, the credit of being goo4 
aubjectS) wer^ resplved to deserve the imputa- ' 
^ns.that had k^^n thrown on them^ ^nd to seek 
iecuriQr or countqn^c^ }» numbersi. ViQlenq« 

* Fev *< th« HUtory of the wars arisingoiit of the Freaek 
^tqIiiUqq,^ we moat refer our readevs, for details, to aa 
«legant ^.nd ?iuthentic work qn that subject, ia t\YO vor 
lum^R. quarto, by Alex^npe^ Stephens j Esq. In that 
publication, every thing is related circumstantially, and 
at length, wbieb our confined limits oblige us to preseat 
^ly i» general views and ultixiuite reiiults. 
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always defeats its own ends^ howerer laudable 
its objects may be ; while conciliation and appa- 
rent confidence might have retained many tur^* 
bulent spirits in their duty, and made them asbam? 
ed of those very measures, for which false pride 
made them glory in having been persecuted. 

A second proclamation, therefore, appeared, in 
which it was declared that evil disposed persons 
in this country, were acting in concert with 
others in foreign parts, in order to subvert the 
laws and constitution ; and avowing his majes- 
ty's design of forthwith embodying a part of the 
militia. Considerable alarm was spread through 
the sound part of the nation, of which descrip- 
tion the majority was immense, and both pubUe 
bodies and individuals became animated with 
xeal for preserving the public peace, and sup* 
porting the constitution of their country* Nu- 
merous associations were formed against repub- 
lican principles; loyal addresses poured in from 
all quarters ; and the pulpit and the press were 
equally employed to recommend social ordert 
and to disseminate and enforce those maxims, 
which had raised Britain to a state of unexam- 
pled political happiness. 

Parliament led the way in every measure, 
which could add to our internal security ; and 
the infamous fraternizing decree of the French 
having excited just alarm and indignation, a 
bill was passed, by which his majesty should be 
empowered to order aliens to quit the king- 
dom, as circumstances might justify or policy 
require. At the same time, the exportation of 
com into France was stopped ; and it was evident 
to all discerning men that hostilities could be at 
no great distance. 
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The French reyalutionists loudly dc»mp1aihed 
<^ those 'measures, as rnfractions of the coTnmer« 
cial treaty between the two nations^ without 
coQsidering^ that by dccreeingf fraternity and 
aaaistance to tlie revolting subjects of every nto- 
narchical goyenmienty they had justly irritated 
every ruler^ and endangered the repose of every 
peaceable subject. They likewise resolved to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, which this 
country was bound by treaty to resist ; and in 
the frenzy of innovation, and in defiance of the 
most sacred oaths, having abolished mo- 
liarchy, and established a republic in ^^^^' 
France, all relations formerly subsisting ^rjQ2 
between the two nations, were viitually 
suspended or dissolved. The royal family of 
Prance^ after having the anguish to see theif • 
iriends and faithful guards overcome and mur- 
dered, were obliged to take refuge in the national 
assembly ; and soon afterwards were sent, by this 
'unfeeling body, to the prison of the Temple. 

When legitimate government is overthrown, a 
road is open for the wildest theoriesi and fo^ 
the perpetration of the grossest crimes. Th« 
party which had usurped all power in France, 
not satisfied with deposi^ig and imprison- 
ing their king, pj?oceeded to atrocities, Sept, 
which to relate in simple terms, would 
turn humanity pale.' I'hcy broke into the prii* 
sons, and murdered all those who had been con^ 
fined for imputed sentiments of loyalty, proving 
that the opinion of Vcrftaire was perfectly cor<-. 
yect, when he says, that the characier of a 
frenchman is composed of the different qualities? 
4)f the monkey and the tiger. On this occasion^ 
tke princess Lftoibtdie was one of th» ibany vie* 
3 P S 
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tiiBS to their infernal vengeance; oni her fttte 
was attended with such circumstanceB of horror 
as could scarcely enter the imagination of zxian. 

The measure of their crimes, however, was 
not yet filled up. Louis XVL the mildest and 
most inoffensive of a long line of kings, was 
brought to trial, and sentenced to lose his life. 
He conducted himself with a firmness and chris* 
tian resignation, which would have done honour 
to a martyr, and suffered the punishment of the 
^ jy guillotine, on the twenty-first of Januaryw 
1793, ^>s queen, the sister of the emperor of 
Germany, his guiltless sister, and many 
of his friefids, soon after folloiied him to the 
grave, by public authorized murders ; while the 
dauphin, whose tender age, even in the opinioa 
of the monsters who now presided over the des- 
tiny of France, would not sanction capital pa« 
nishment, was left to die in prison, and the 
princess Maria Theresa Charloita, the only re* 
maining issue of Louis XVL and Antoinetta df 
Austria, after suffering every indignity, during 
a long imprisonment, that the most refined. mU" 
lice could infiict, was set at liberty, and has 
since been married to her cousin the duke 
d'Angoulesme. 

The parliament of Great-Britain being sit- 
ting, when intelligence was received that the 
king of France had been put to death, advan- 
tage was taken of the sensation which this me- 
lancholy event produced, to unite all parties in 
the vigorous prosecution of a war, for which 
preparations had long been making. Chauvelin, 
the acci*edited ambassador from Louis XVL 
was ordered to quit the kingdom, and the French 
republicans were not long before they declared 
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against the king of Great-Britain, and the 
prince of Orange^ as stadtholder of the United 
PioTinces» < 

The necessity of this war, which was actively 
uMertaken by this country without any formal 
daclaration, was warmly disputed in parliament ; 
bat as is too frequently the case, the arguments 
of oppositiofV only strengthened the cause of the . 
enemy. The troops of Great-Britain, under 
the command of the duke of York, having joined 
«lhose of. Austria and Prussia, the combined ar- 
mies defeat .it the French generals Valence, Mi- 
• randa, and Oumourier, and took the cities of 
.ValencienniS and Cond^. After this favoura- 
ble commc &.:ement of the campaign, the duke 
jof York mjule an attempt on Dunkirk; but not 
^eing supprted by a fleet which he expected to 
find on the coasts he was obliged to abandon the 
enterprise, and to retire with great loss. 

The family compact being at an end by the tra- 
jgical events which had taken place in France, the 
Spaniards joined the coalition ; and the ships of 
.that country, and an English fleet under lord 
Hood, proceeding to Toulon, that important na- 
val arsenal was surrendered to them, in the name 
of I-.ouis XVII. and garrisoned with eighteen 
thousand men of diflert* nt nations. It was not 
long, however, before the republicans, collecting 
A large irregular force, attacked it on the land 
Aid^y and such was their impetuosity, that the 
allies were obliged to withdraw, after setting fire 
to and destroying the greatest part of the ship- 
ping and stores of the enemy, which time would 
not allow them to carry off. 

Meanwhile, those dreams of glory ^ j^ 
|(^ith which the campaign had com- 1793^' 
mencedj began to vanish, and Robes- 
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pierre and the Jacobint having' triumphed ava^ 
the Brissotne faction* the reign of terror w«b 
fully established in France ; while the enthusi- 
asm that the idea of liberty had communicated 
to its troops> rendered them more formidable 
than erer* On the Rhine; their successes were 
great) and the confederates) acting without any 
regularly concerted pian^ showed alternate ¥1- 
gour and irreaoKition. 

At home^ sedition was advancing with rapid 
strides to overturn the fabric of our constilutioop 
which the wisdom of ages had reared ; andt se- 
veral persons of talents having lent their aid to 
promote tiiese nefarious schemes, were brought 
to trial. By the severity of the laws of Scot- 
land, some of them being convicted of sedition 
in that country, were sentenced to be transport 
ed to Botany- Bay, which was accordingly put 
in execution ; but the champions of confusion ia 
England, who had been indicted lor treason 9 
were all eventually acquitted, which gave a 
temporary triumph to the democratic faction. 

About this lime, an alarm of an invasion hav^ 
A. D. ^^^ ^^^° spread throughout the kingdom, 
1794.* great exertions were nuide to put the 
country in a proper state of defence, and 
military associations were sanctioned and esta- 
bli!»lied in ail parts» for that patriotic purpose. 
The ardour with which yoiuig men of all rank* 
entered into these corps, equally damped the re- 
aoliUion of domestic trwtors and foreign ibes, 
and the preparations which had been made to 
annoy us, began to slacken, and at last weve 
entirely dropped. 

On tl)e continent, the arms of the aHies, from 
a want of cordial cooperation^ had experienced 
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.many revertet ; but the spirits of thie British 
were roused to an unusual degree of elevatioOi 
by a glorious naval victory, obtained by .^^^ ^ 
that gallant veteran, lord Howe, over 1794/ 
the French fleet, which had ventured 
from Brest harbour, for the purpose of protect- 
ing an expected convoy of merchantmen. In 
this action, which was warmly contested, the 
French wei*e totally defeated, with the loss of 
MX ships of the line taken, and three sunk. The 
French fleet consisted of twenty-six sail, and the 
English of twenty-five. 

* In the Wes^Indies, Martinico, St. Lucie, and 
Gaudaloupe, fell under the power of the Eng- 
lish ; and, in the East, the capture of Pondi« 
cherry, Chandernagore, and Mahie, conferred 
fresh lustre on the arms of Britain. In short, 
in almost every enterprise, where the Engli^ 
were singly engaged, they were completely suc- 
cessful, while as allies they participated in all 
the reverses and defeats of their continental con- 
nexions. 

After the evacuation 'of Toulon, lord Hood 
besieged, and took the island of Corsica, the 
crown of which was afterwards accepted by his 
majesty, and a viceroy was sent to govern that 
little kingdom ; but it was not long before po- 
licy, or necessity, compelled this country to 
abandon a spot, which would ever have been at- 
tended with more expense than advantage. 

In France, the aanguinary reign of terror was 
terminated, by the overthrow of Robespierre; 
but under every successive faction, it was found 
that the arms of the republic prevailed on the 
continent, and at once Germany, Spain, and 
Italy felt their irresistiUe forte. The invasion 
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of the Uutcd Provinces bein^ a^sa facilitated. lQ» 
the severity of the froal, which furnished a pa&r 
sag^e to the FMncb Qver n?er« attd canala» tha^ 
country ws^ speedily Jr^iermTted^ and from lfiii9 
bcinp^ treacherous friends*, the Dutch now be« 
gan ta b# our open enemies* The stadthoMeift 
vtth his fatnUy) took, pefnge in Engtead*. aad l^ul 
Ham^toD court osaigoed i>t his residence. 

Meanwhile Pola^ overwhelmed by foreign 
de8{)otiaini waa blotted out from tbe number of 
£uropeaa kingdoms, and its lerritorlea divided 
among the Prussians, Russians^ and Austrian^. . 

During tiieso transactiona a treaty of amity 
and commerce was coDchidrd between the Bfl- 
tiah and the United States of Americay whick 
aaemed to revive the seatiments of jpecipracal 
regard and afiecti6n» which had so long subsisted 
between the kindred nations^ 

An attempt was likewise made to c^taiu some 
eommercial advantages from the empevor of 
CUua* and aa embassy, conducted by earl Ma» 
cartneyy was dispatched with great pomp to tb« 
eastern regiena for that purpb^e; but though 
the Chinese were abundantly civil, they strictlj^ 
adliered to their original and characteristic polu 
cj) aad after presents were interchanged, it waa 
Iwpted that the speedy departure of the stran. 
gers wmld he agreeable. 

In eeBsequence of the reverses which had ab^ 
^ ^ tended the arms^f the allied powers, 
yf95.' warm dehatea tocds place in the British 
parliament, and peace was earnestly re^ 
^omonetided by the leaders of opposition, with* 
out sftating on what grounds, it would be practi^ 
^ble* Another vtctcury by sea, however, gained 
hf brd Bridport^ close ip with VOrient, tepdf4 
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M keep the 'spints of the people alif e, and to 
convince them that they were invulnerable on 
fheir native element. Three ships of the line 
^ei^ captured in this action ; and had 'not oi»r 
Deet i)cen too near a lee &liore, the fruits of the 
victory, in all pi^bability, woukl hirvel>een much 
Ynore considentble. 

in the spring of this year, his Toyal highness 
the prince of Wales contracted a matrimoniai 
altiance with his cousin, the prmcess Caroline of 
Brunswick, an event which gave great joy to the 
nation, whose liberality was conspicuotis on 
this occasion, in adjusting the affairs of his royal 
highness, land making a proper settlement in fu- 
ture, for the support of his household. 

The price of bread being extremely dear, from 
the failure of the preceding crop, various disturb- 
ances broke out among the poor, in different 
parts of the kingdom ; and as^ the difficulties 
under which they laboured were in a great mea- 
sure ascribed by them to the war, the seditious 
took advantage of this sentiment, to lead them 
Into the most detestable excesses. Not only 
Vere assemblies of the disaffected held in fields 
and other places, where the leaders harangued 
the multitude in the most inflammatory lan- 
guage ; -but even violent measures were resorted 
to, equally disgraceful to the national character^ 
-and abhorrent from its general feelings. On 
the first day of the meeting of parliament, his 
ttiajesty was grossly insulted in passing to the 
house of Lords by a' furious mob, amd though a 
reward of one thousand pounds was immediately 
•offered by proclamation, for the discovery of any 
person concerned in sach -shamefol outragot^ 
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none of the more flagrant offenders were ^ti^ 
tected* 

Under such circumstances, it need not be mat- 
ter of surprise, that two bil!s passed through both 
houses of parliament, which ministry, at anf 
otlier period, would not have ventured to have in- 
troduced. One was for the better security of 
his majesty's person, by extending the laws of 
treason ; tlie other for the more effectaal prevent 
tion of seditious meetings and assemblies. By 
these strong measures, particularly the last, the 
power of magistrates was pixxiigiously strength- 
ened, and it was rendered penal for more than 
fifty pei*sons to meet on any political discussions, 
without giving previous notice, and obtaining the 
sanction of those to whom power was legitimate- 
ly delegated* 

A violent outcry was raised by the democratic 
party against these new laws ; but on the other 
hand, their necessity was acknowledged, and their 
utility confessed, by the friends of order and good 
government. 

This year the English, assisted by the French 
emigi'ants, were baffled at,Quiberon ; but that 
valuable settlement, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and part of Ceylon, were wrested from the 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile the king of Prussia, though subsi- 
dized by England, withdrew from the confede- 
racy, and made his peace with France ; while 
Spain, in danger of being wholly ruined, was 
obliged to make the best terms it could d)taiQy 
with the daring and unprincipled republicans. 

Towards the close of the year, a royal mes* 
•age, of a pacific nature, was delivered to both 
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houses, of parliament, purporting that as the 
government of France had assumed somewhat 
of a regular form, his majesty was now inclined 
to listen, to any disposition to negociate, on the 
part of the enemy, and to conclude a treaty of 
gpeneral peace, whenever it could be effected on 
just and equitable terms, for himself and his 
allies. Accoixlingly an overture of this nature 
was made on the part of his Britannic majesty 
to the French government ; but it was so cap- 
tiously, not to say insolently received, that it was. 
impossible to takie any farther steps towards at* 
taining the object in view. 

JLn the West- Indies, the British arms had been 
g^cnerally successful, during this campaign," and 
in some other scenes of action they had main- 
tained their usual lustre ; but the French, 
under General Bonaparte, had made a fZgP' 
rapid progress in Italy *, while in Ger- 
many, they were alternately victors, and van- 
quished. On the whole, however, the probabi- 
lity of ultimately subduing them, became more 
faint and remote ; they had risen superior to 
every defeat ; and amidst the fiuctuatiuns of 
their internal government, or rather amidst the 
wildest anarchy, an impetus had been constant- 
ly communicated to the armies, which, instead 
of being spent, seemed to acquire^ew force from 

* It was in this campaign that Napoleone Bonaparte, 
« young Corsican of the most intrepid courage, and the 
most insatiable ambition, first rose into public notice. 
He diffused the terror of the French arms among the Ita- 
lian States ; and wherever he marched, victory seemed 
to attend his steps, from this period, be makes a pro- 
minent figure on the stage of the worlc^ nor has fortune,, 
after setting him on the throne of the Bourbons, yet 
shown herself fickle to her favourite. 
Vol, XX. 2 Q 
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•vcfj object to winch it was applied. MeiMS** 
the lore of peace becan^ more aad more felt 
hf the Bffiliah and the Aasiriana,. who now^one- 
uwiMnrrt of the gunA confederacy which bad 
bees farmed against France; but in proportiea: 
as the enemy waasnoceaafiii, be became insolent 
alm» and vonfcl not deige to listen to equal terras' 
of accomaaodatioii* 

The Uxuted Pronnces bung now oonvertad' 
into m lepublicy after the French models imd^!' 
Ihedtk ofBatmat.and of coasequenee an allf 
to f^fNiblican France, it becanie exposed to hD»* 
^tksfrom this countryy whose anas^ likewise»^ 
bf a singular falahty, were obliged to be turned 
against Spain, wiuch had onginaUf fought oi>: 
our side^ 

By sca» the lustre ofouranns continued un*- 
sullied. Admiral Elphinstoae captured a ]arg# 
Dutch fieet, near the Cape of Good Hope; and> 
««ery individual officer in the navy, who had' 
any opppvtunity of engaging with an enemyi 
seemed to be animated wiih the same spirit of 
daring> and* in general, came. ofiTwHh merited' 
success. Captain TraQope, iw the GlattoOy iiF 
particular^ gained inunoctal honour in an en^ 
gi^ment with a French squadron of eight Tes^ 
9els» at least thrice his own sliciigthy whichyhew^ 
ever, he beat off. 

The patriotism of the nation kept pace with 
the courage of its defienders. A loan of eighteen 
millions was raised by voluntary subscription in. 
less th«in sixteen hours ; and every cffiurt waa 
made, both by arms and by negocia^on, to bring' 
the war to an honourable- conclusion. With w 
view of effecting this, lord Malmesbury was sent 
US plenipotentiary to Fans ;. but afier some lime. 
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i siient ID fruitless discussion, he was gtVen to 
AtndersUind that his proiy>sals were inadmissible, 
and he was ordered to quit Pans in foity-eight 
toUFSy aud the French territorlty with as much 
c&peditiiHt as possible. 

ki Ireiand> the spirit of disaiFeclicn 
kad risen to the most alarming height, f^'oP" 
and deputies from the united Irishmen ' '■ 
had aekwilf solicited and obtained assistance m 
tkeii* cfiminal schemes. An invasion of that 
ismintei^ was.pk>jected, and seventeen sail of the 
ikisy with many smaUer vessels, carrying erghteen 
^KMiMuid meuy ^ete aeet out from th^ coast of 
JFtfanoe; hut the winds Jbeing ui>favourable« 
Idwm^.p^t of the armament reached Baittpy bay^ 
ik&f isaade no atteinkpt to land» anfd at kst were 
^Itged tiO'Vetam with some loss* 
. S«on after> an invasion k^ Wales was attempt* 
M; ibut on auch a contracted scale as to excite 
iridWule lather i^han terror^ The men 
mho diseaibaBked weae aU madeprisoo* ^^^^• 
jBTfijof war^ without 4aiing ti> show resijert^ 
Aance* 

About the same time the agreeable intellt^ 
jgCBlce^andved of a signal Dava) victory, obtained 
off Cape St. Vincent, by sir John Jervis. This 
i;fillai}t ofi&cer, commamdit^ fifteen sail of the 
jtine, feli in with a Spanish ?fleet *t)f twenty-seven 
gsalf aad, afler an engagement of live hours, in 
wbie^ the vast superiority of Bi*itish tactics, 
aikM, and tn'avery, was displayed^ captured four 
pi the nutnber. As a rewai^ for this eminent 
'Sertvice, lie was created eaail St. Vmccnt, in al- 
lusion to ibe aoene of action, and afterwards ob- 
tained a pension. 

in the 'heginoing of - thi9 year it was judged 
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expedient to stop the' payment in specie at the 
bank. I'his strong measure, as it evidently ap* 
peared to be the result of policy, and not of ne- 
cessity, produced no great sensation of inquietude 
in the public mind : the notes of the bank pass^ 
as freely as ever, and for the accommodation of 
the public an immense number of one and two 
pounds value were now first issued* 

The heavy weight of taxes, the extrovagancb 
and profusion that pervaded every department of 
the state, and the frustration of all the pkms vfaidi 
had been laid for reducing the exorbitant power 
of France, or restoring a form of government to 
her, that would in some measure assimilate with 
those of her neighbours, having been l<mg and 
deeply ielt, all ranks and descriptions of men 
began to be dissatisfied with the general conduct 
of administration, and many were loud in their 
clamours for a change of men and measures. 
Yet so much had the continuance of Mr. Pitt in 
power been identified with the preservation of 
the constitution, that the higher orders conti- 
nued to give him their unequivocal support^ and 
the voice of the lower ranks was drowned in the 
applauses they conferred on his exertions and bii 
talents. 

Hitherto the nation had looked up to the navy 
with a well-grounded confidence, and placed 
both its jj^lory and its defence in the valour of its 
sailors ; but a sudden cloud spread an alarming 
gloom over the fair prospect on which Britons 
have ever been taught to look with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction. A serious mutiny broke out among 
the seamen of the channel fleet lying at Spithead ; 
but on obtaining an increase of pay, which the 
drcumstances of the tim0» and their own merits 
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^I0fidef«4 a^ tmrcasonable) order A&d discifiltne 
were speediljr re-estafalbhed among tbem. 

Bcaroeif 9 however) uras this tBsurrection ap- 
f)ea*ed) before asather, still jnoi*e furious and 
siMiMcing^f broke out^among some ships at Sheer* 
Ms% which wefie joined by others of the same 
reirGMabory disposition* New and extravagant 
demands were dictated to the admiralty, dele- 
gates fHPere cbonen lo conduct the meeting, and 
ime fttchard Pavker was ^^ppohited admiral of 
tliefmttinfiua fleet. T^e ^moness of government* 
supported by the united voice of the legislature, 
«oon taught these infatuated snea that they had 
^othiag farther to expect, a£ber their just de** 
smrnds were gratified, and dissentions beginning 
to prevail atnoog them, stbip by ship submittei 
4o lawiiil aAkthority. Many of the ringleaders, 
.asnong whom was Padcer, sisffered deserved pH«- 
fiiahment ; patxion was generously extended to 
itbe reat ; und with the true feelings of British seas- 
jneB, they anxiously wished to ha»t sosne oppor^- 
iuaity of wiping off this (U^graoe, whtdi Mwy had 
ftehiy brought lapon their character. 

It "was not iong beiore many of Hhem obtained 
what they so ardently sought. Ad- 
SDiral Duncan, who had kmg been en- ^j**^^*' 
■gaged in blodktng up the Dtttch ileet 
In the Tcxel, bcang driven from his station l>f 
like weather, allowed them to venture oitt. 
-Scarcely, however, had they got clear of the land, 
when the British fleet returned, and forced tbewi 
!to an engagement. The action wm extremely 
pbstkiBle; but, at last, nine of the largest Hbip^i 
jund two admirals, were the trophies «f British 
prowess. Fw this service, U*e gallant admiral 
-sras rittsed to the peers^e, by the «&tite md title 
2Q2 
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of lord viscount Duncan, of Cafnperdown, off 
which place his victoiy was achieved. 

Rear-admiral Nelson, who had distinguished 
liimself in lord St. Vincent's engagement with 
the Spanish fleet, was, soon after that glorious 
enterprise, sent with a flotilla to make a noeturoal 
attack on the town of Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe. 
The mole was stormed, but thoug'h prodigies of 
valour were exhibited, it was found impossible to 
get possession of the fort : the valiant admiral 
lost an arm, and 1 50 men were either killed or 
wounded in the assault. 

After eveiy fresh victory, instead of rising in 
its prcten^ons, the British government seemed 
desirous to gratify the people, by making over- 
lures of peace. Lord Malmesbury was again 
commissioned to proceed to Lisle ; Ixit after long 
conferences, in which nothing decisive was set- 
tled, the violence of Barras, one of the French 
directors, oversetting his associates, and render- 
ing any accommodation not only more difficulty 
but almost impracticable, on any fair terms, the 
British.plenipotentiary found it prudent to return. 

About this time, however, the Austrians 
being completely discomfited in Italy, they were 
induced to sign a definitive treaty with the French 
republic, at Campo Formio; and thus Great- 
Britain was left singly to contend with the French 
usurpers, who were not slow to avail themselves 
'of the advantages which fortune had put into their 
power. 

In par1iametit,'the debates were very animated 

on the causes which had produced the failure of 

the negociation at Lisle. A new scheme 

^Jq^' of taxation was adopted, by trebling the 

assessed taxes> i* order to diminish the 
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|»an^ and that the funds, which, had sufSsced 
an extraordinary depression, might be somewhat 
relieved, the chanoellor of the exchequer brought 
in a bill for the redemption of the land taXy 
which had previously been rendered perpetual. 
This last measure, which certainly did credit to 
the finioicial talents of Mr. Pitt, owing to the 
pressure of circumstances, has never been fully 
carried into effect, and there is too much reason 
to iear that it will be a long time before it can 
produce all that was expected from it. 

Tlie French, disengaged from the opposition 
of Austria, had time and opportunity, to foment 
the treasons which had long been rankling in the 
bosoms of the united Irishmen. These deluded 
people had formed an extensive conspiracy 
against government, and, stimulated by some 
persons of rank and consequence among them, 
had perpetrated the most savage cruelties on 
such as were of opposile principles. At last, the 
country was obliged to be put under martial law, 
and some of the principal traitors having been 
themselves betrayed^ their wretched adherents, 
finding concealment any longer impossible^ 
broke out into open rebellion. 

It is painful to enter into the details of mur- 
ders and atrocities, which would have disgraced 
natural enemies. We wish a veil to be thrown 
. over them for ever, and that every component 
^mrt of tlie British empire may ftx)m henceforth 
be united among thiemselves, and wield the arms 
x)f war against foreign foes alone. Numbers pf 
the insurgents fell, yet if they sought revenge, 
ithey more than sufficiently retaliated, and 
when they could no longer keep the field, they 
indulged.in the mostibarbarous ej^cesses in secret* 
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At last eiirl Camden was recaMed, Md dir 
mnqakConiwaliia, wiw to die higiiest {lenonBi 
characfter united apieocfid xnifitMy talents, was 
i^pDioted iuB aacceasor on the viccroyaity of 
Ireland. In a short time after las arrival, htf 
puhlimhed a pradamation, offering' hts majesty's 
pardon to such «f the rebels as should surrender 
tiKmseiyes and their arms, in fourteen 4afB« 
This had the destned effect ; and though parties 
of the insurgents made their appeanunce aiber- 
wards, in dilfenent quattecs, the k«ng^ troc^ 
every where pi^evailed^ and awied tiiem ioto sub*- 
flstSBKMi or concealioent. 

On an inveatigation which aftermtrtis totk 
place in paifiaine^ it appeared, that fn the 
province of Ulster aione theoe were one huadved 
thousand United Irishmen, amed wtCh pit^s? 
but being disconcerted Wfbne thdr tnemsviKS 
were ripe for execntien, thef spread tbemselvea 
over tlie other provinces, and corrupted as many 
as they could £nd disposedto be the dupes and 
the victims of their criminal designs. 

From some cause not sufficiently aocouRted 
SoTj the French most providential were not 
prepared to throw in supplies, till the vebds were 
^ P at the last gasp. At length, however, 
1798. o" ^^^ 2ad of August, three French fri- 
gates landed about seven hundred mea 
in the bay of Ktllala, and taking possession of 
the town and castle, which iaUer was the resi^ 
dence of the bishop, after some petty successes, 
they ventured to penetrate &rtber into die oeun* 
try i but on tlie 8tfa of September tb^ were fon:ed 
to surrender to a column commanded by generaft 
Lake. So com{dete)y had the Irish rebels been 
heat or imimi^ated^ that* few^ compargtively 
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speaklBg, joined the invaders, and of sudi^ a ge« 
'neral slaughter was made in the action which 
\ef minated the career of their deluders. 

In the month of May, general Coote?*\vith • 
liandfui of men, making a descent in the N;ether- 
laadsy witli heroic bravery and good conduct, 
destroyed the sluice-gates of the grand canal of 
Biniges, and burnt Several gun-boats and a num- 
Jber of transports ; but the enemy collecting in 
considerable force, before he could retire from 
^e coast, he was compelled to surrender, with 
liis little army* 

Vast preparations had been making for some 
time at Toulon, for an expedition of uncommon 
i&agnitude, to be conducted by general Bona- 
fuurte. Its destination was involved in impene- 
trable secrecy, and it had the good fortune to 
«lude all the vigilance of our ships in the Medif 
terranean, on its putting to sea. In its progress* 
Malta surrendered to it, by the treachery of 
some of the chiefs of that island ; and steering its 
, course for Egypt, the French debarked their 
forces in that country, which they speedily over^ 
fan, though not without a spirited opposition 
from the Mamelukes. 

Admiral Nelson, who had been appointed, with 
a strong squadron, to watch the motions of this 
armament, at last discovered the fleet, which had 
conducted it, safely moored in the bay of Aboip- 
kir. Without hesitation, he ordered an immedi- 
ate attack ; and after a dreadful conflict, a comr 
plete victory rewarded his skilK and the gallantry 
of the other British officers and sailors. Nine 
' ships uf the line were taken, and two burnt ; in 
one of the. latter of wluch was the French ad- 
miral. Only two ships of the line escaped of 
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tht .whole fisett and bad not die tfaou t w 0t 
Bonaparte's mind been equal to the emergencj^* 
the expedition by land muR have totally &iiea* 
also, n^r this aenrice, the admiral waa created 
iord Kelson of the Nile, and received a penslatt 
of 20001. a yeart besides other iionours and dia* 
tinctions from foreign powersi who united in 
their admiration of the : victor** 

Provoked by the French invasion of £gypti 
the Grand Seignior now 'dedaved war againat 
that nation ; iHit atill nioie knfoetant b^efite 
to the cause of Europe were expected from (bs 
eotopemtipn of .the arms of Russia. The empe- 
ror Paul was panegjcrized icnr Ibis anagpianiau:^ 
in comtngifoTwacd An:tb]s o^casion^ Jbwt tfaoi^ 
4us barbarian .general, &uwarroff,. was'far aitknaB 
auccessful, Irm Jtfae capiioe of ;his jafiaater, wh» 
«oon changed «9ides, 'ootbii^gipermaneUt. was ef- 
fected by ibis Jiew ally, in tbe ^feooe ofuodliA 
jorder. 

T<be English. reduced Minorca, >in :tlna «aii»- 
:|iaign ; but ^wene constrained tp ^vacuale Uu 
^I>oiningo, which liad :pi»ved the ^rave of munf 
^ittsh soldiers apd saiJocs, and a- voctes. 4>f »• 
venue. 

The same year Mr« I^, to^ng ^Ins financial 
cvsoupoes almost exhausted, had recourse to am 
Inquisitorial ta^ on income, which was cnoBa 
•grating to the feelings .of Englishmen, Ivom the 
-vexation it oocasioned, than it was productive $o 
4k& govefnmeut that raised it* 

A measure, how&ver., which wiU immortaliaEis 
the memory of the late premier, and, we hope, 
deserve the lasting gratitude of botii countiies, 
was his projected Union with Ireland, which, 
After being canvassed witib great . attentioii in 
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|ki|^i, Uid vioIenHy opposed hi Irelilnct, wa» 
aft* kfit carried intp ^ct, on principles pcculiaii/ 
&Toilrablo to the real interests of the lattj^coun-*^ 
tiym On this subjtot, however, the wisest and 
best men in both nations were mach divided^ 
* »id time alone cut confirm, or refute, the max^ 
iois by*' which they were actuated* 

We have already noticed that peace had beeri 
concluded between the emperor of Germany and 
the French by the treaty of Campo Forraio ; 
Imi the former soon found- a fair- pretext for re* 
attnihi^ and joining the confederacy against the 
Bepubtkaiis. 

The Russians speedily gave a new turn to the 
tmr in Iti^y, while the English recovered Naples 
finr itfr lawful sovereign, and under the able and 
Taliant conduct of sir Sidney Smith, repelled a 
French invasion of Syda^ beaded by Bonaparte 
himselfl 

The perfidious and treacherous beha^ ^ ^^ 
viour of Tippo Sultan, having given 1799* 
rise to a new war in India, general Har« 
lis, with equal success and expedition, made him« 
self *mas|et* of Seringapatam, in storming which 
(bfe tyrant of the Mysore fell in action, and with 
bim the em)»ire which his father had established. 
Immense treasures rewarded the^ victors, and 
the British possessions in India, which were me* 
naced both by the French in Egypt, and Tippoo> 
their: confederate, were m a great measiue freed 
from danger. 

A grand expedition against Holland had been 
long preparing, which was undertaken chiefly 
in expectation of support from tlie partisans of 
the prince of Orange. The army, under the 
coiamand of sir RaJ>jpl\ Abercrombie, landed-oa 
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the 27th of August, near the Helder Fdint^ 
^ich was carried, after a l^g.and a sharp con- 
flict, ^on after, however, the duke of York 
assuming the chief command, the enemy having 
assembled in great force, and the season being 
too far advanced to suffer them to continue in 
the fieW, in a hostile country, the British were 
baffled in their attempts of rescuing Holland 
from the grasp of France, and obliged to» I'etum 
with gt*eat loss* 

By a singular instance of good fortune, Bona- 
parte, having left the army he commanded in 
Egypt, in spite of all the vigilance of our 
cruisers, reached the shores of France. He was 
received by a faction with great enthusiasm, and 
availing himself of his popularity, he assumed 
the principal direction of the affairs of that still 
distracted, though victorious people, and gave a 
new form to the government, which, in the space 
of ten years, had already undergone repeated 
changes. 

Scarcely had he mounted the consular throne, 
before he made overtures of accommodation to 
the English government, but these being reject- 
ed, on the plea, that his continuance in pow^r 
might be as unstable as that of his predecessors, 
he turned his attention to the other belligerent 
powers, against whom he was equally successful 
in arms as in political address. At Marengo, he 
June 14 ^^^^ ^^^ Austrians a most signal de- 
1800. ' ^^'^^^ ^" which the emperor again con- 
sented" to a negociation, and by the 
definitive treaty of Luneville the fate of Germa- 
ny was sealed. 

Meanwhile Malta was obliged to submit to 
the arms of England, after a btoaJtade of two 
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3re&t«,^ and the French seeing their affairs in 
f^gypt almost desperate, entered into a treaQr 
for €;{acuating that country. The Bri^h go- 
vernment^ however, unhappily refusing to ra- 
tify this convention, which had been formed 
under the auspices of Sir Sidney Smith, the 
French assumed courage from despair, and in 
order to dislodge them from this province, with- 
out which our India possessions could neither 

► Jiave been secure, nor peace attainable, that ap- 
fifoved veteran, sir Ralph Abercjrombie, was sent 
against them with a powerful army. 

The details of his operations have already 
been given to the world in yoluraes : suffice it to 
»ay, in this placet that on tlw 21st of March, 
1801, he defeated the French general Menou, 
/^ith great loss, but was mortally wounded in the 
action, and died a few days after, universally 
beloved and lamented for his private virtues, as 
veil a* for his military talents. The business of 
completing the miduction of Egypt now devolved 
pn general Hutchinson, and this being effectu- 
ated, paved tke way to a general peace. 

But ure are anticipating events. The failure 
(flr two succeeding crops had ocmksioned a scarci- 
ty of coru ; to obviate which, large importations 
OW^ere made, and every kind of retrenchment and 
economy in the use of bread was recommended 
'by government, and generally adopted by indi- 
viduals. Notwithstanding these precautions, the 
prfce of corn rose to a niost exprbjtant height, 
and the distresses of the lower, and more especi- 
ally of the middle ranks of society, amidst the 

. accumulated ills of famine -and war, were such 
us could scarceljT admit of aggravation. Yet, tp 
put honouivof the,ooimtry be it known, that 
yoL, XX. 2R 

• 
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cbaiitf was never more extensively diHiiied, or 
patience more faliy exemplified, than on this' 
trying occasion ; and if there were some pntial 
riots and disturbances, they were frequently as 
much to be pitied as they were to be con* 
demned. 

The upion of Great-Britain and Ireland being . 
fixed by the legislature to commence and be in 
^ jy force from the first day of the nineteenth 
1801. century, the imperial parliament of both * 
islands met at Westminster, on the 23d 
of January, and on the 2d of next month his ma- 
jesty opened the session with a gracious speech^ 
in which he avowei his Intention of putting a 
termination to tite vrwf^^ soon as tlie honour 
and safety of his dominions could be secured. 

About this time, however,' the emperor of 
Husssta had not only withdrawn himself 
from the confederacy against France, but 
had stimulated Denmark and Sweden to enter 
into an armed neutrality agaifist this country* 
In consequence of a convention to this purpose 
signed at Petersburgh by the nofthem poy^rs, 
the British court found it advisable t# lay ^ 
embargo on tHe vessels of the contracting par- 
ties, and to prepare for vigoroas hostilities. 

In the beginning of February, the prospect of 
this country, indeed was sufficiently gloomy. 
Without a single ally, there was scarcly a port 
which was not shut against us, and in this pos- 
ture of affairs, Mr. Pitt, whq had swayed the ca- 
binet for so many years, determined to resign. Me 
wtis followed by the greatest part of the efficient 
ministers who had acted with him, and Mf. Ad- 
dington, speaker of the house of coramonS) was 
appointed chancellor of*liie exchequei^ lord 
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^awkc^buiy, secretary of state for the foreign 
department, and earl St. Vincent, first lord of the 
admiralty. 

A febrile indisposition seizing the king before 
, the new arrangements could be completed, Mr. 
Pitt continued for some weeks to perform hit 
usual functions ; and with a generosity not very 
common among public men, brought forward 
the. supplies for the year, to the amount of forty- 
*two millions, that the popularity of his friehd, 
rfic new premier, might not be affected by the 
burdens which he would have been called on to 
impose, before he could have been well seated in 
his office. 

The Danes and Swedes were speedily de- 
prived of the islands they hekl in the West- 
Indies, and a British squadron, under admiral sil* 
Hyde Parker and lord Nelson, being dispatched 
to open the Baltic, an engagement took 
place at Copenhagen, which had been fgQ?' 
strongly foitified^ when the result was a * 
complete fictory on the part of the English, 
chiefly gained by the intrepid conduct of lord 
Nelson. • After this bi)ody battle, an armistice 
was agreed on, and the emperor of Russia, Paul, 
being succeeded by his son, Alexander, a prince 
t)f a mild and pacific disposition, the northern 
confederacy fell to the ground, and peace was 
restored between us and the nations which com- 
posed it. 

About three months after, admiral sir James 
Saumarez defeated the rear of the qpmbined 
French and Spanish fleets, with considerable Mss 
to the latter power ; ^d, as a last effort, the 
tepublicans menacing an invasion of this coun- 
try, in order to chastise their insolence^ lord 
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Nelson was sent to destroy a flotilla at Boulogne* 
His lordship displayed hi^ usual bravery, but for- 
tune did not crown his endeavours on this occa- 
sion, an^the loss of captain Parker, and of many 
brave sailors, more than counterbalanced all the 
injuries he inflicted on the foe* 

The French being now dispossessed of Egypt, 
and finding it impossible to make any impression 
on our coasts, while our naval power was so 
mHich superior, listened to the voice of humanity ; 
aud, after a tedious negociation, in which many 
opposite interests were ^ to be adjusted, prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed on the first 

ISO? ^^ October, to the unbounded joy of the 
united kingdom. The terms, however, 
were far from giving universal satisfaction, and 
many saw in them the seeds of a new war, at no 
_great distance ; but a definitive treaty being ai> 
ranged on the basis established, it was signed at 
Amiens, on the 27th of march following, 

^80? ^y ^^^ Respective plenipotentiaries of the 
* two goveinments, marquis Comwallis 
and Joseph Bonaparte ; and the nations of Europe^ 
after being so long hara$|^ed and afliicted by the 
wars arising out of the French revolution, seemr 
ed glad to slumber in the arms of peace, though 
not unconscious that ambition might soon awakp 
them. 
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